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STANDBYS the RANGE 


When you purchase a product bearing the CROCKETT label, you can 

use it with the assurance that it represents the best your money can buy. 

“Profit With Crockett” by using these products to combat disease and 
build up the resistance of your sheep and goats. There 
is a CROCKETT Product of high quality to meet each 
specific need. 


Dose with Mixed Bacterin (Ovine) 
Formula No. | 


Hemorrhagic and mixed infections, including pink 


eye, are apt to cause losses at this season of the 
year. Many ranchmen rely on the use of CROCK- 
ETT Mixed Bacterin (Ovine) Formula No. 1, to 
guard against some of these secondary infections. 


PHENOTHIAZINE DRENCH . . . 
REGULAR AND SPECIAL 


CROCKETT Regular Phenothiazine Drench is widely used for rid- 
ding sheep and goats of nodular worms, stomach worms, hook- 
worms and other intestinal parasites. Each fluid ounce contains 
12.5 grams of genuine Phenothiazine. 


CROCKETT Special Phenothiazine Drench is a one-way treatment 
that gives two-way results — killing tapeworms, as well as ridding 
sheep and goats of the round worms for which Phenothiazine 
is so highly effective. Use this special drench 
In CROCKETT White King you have the comination to save both time and money. 
of a killing agent PLUS the assistance of Zinc Oxide K | L L 
as an aid in healing. CROCKETT White King does “DrW Ww \ 
not kill the maggots in the wound. Instead, it causes SCREW WV ORMS BLACKLEG BACTERIN P 
accination wi ackleg Bac- 


the worms to work out and fall to the ground, where with ar errs : 
they die. This leaves the wound free of dead mag- terin is effective in the prevention of blackleg. 


WHITE KING Order from Your Dealer 


CROCKETT LABORATORIES COMPANY, 147 Ralph St., San Antonio, Texas—U. S. Veterinary License No. 212 
R. E. Taylor, Jr., Gen. Mgr. 


CROCKETT LABORATORIES CO. 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
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For Novemser, 1950 


You Know You Are 
Welcome -- 


And we are... 


Always ready to hang out the old welcome banners 


here in Fort Worth for vou Sheep and Goat Raisers 
when we have the pleasure of being your host city 
during the annual convention of your organization. 


We only wish we had this opportunity each year. 


One thing we can do daily is to offer you the best 
market to which you can send your sheep, cattle and 
hogs. We can also handle some goats to a good 


advantage. 


Plans are almost complete for your visit but we are 
still trying to think of something else to add for 
your pleasure. We know something will be overlook- 
ed and we all will feel hurt if you don't let us know 


what we can do. 


We will have a headquarters room at the Hotel 
Texas — we want you to pull the “latch string” 


and come in. 


COMMISSION CQ 


FORT WORTH 
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SHEEP & Goat RAISER 


CLASSIFIED OPPORTUNITIES 


RANCH LANDS — REAL ESTATE — LOANS — SHEEP, GOATS, CATTLE — MISCELLANEOUS 


RANCH LANDS 


WANTED 
We have buyers for good ranc anywhere in 
West Texas. If you have a ranch for sale, list 
it — a firm who knows the ranch iness, 
has had long experience in selling 
- in West Texas. Write, phone, or 
call on 


RUSSELL AND SON 
RUST BUILDING SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


33,000 acres well improved, net wire fences, 
modern six-room house. cut in several 
Pastures with net wire, located 23 miles 
from Sierra Blanca, Hudspeth County, price 
$8.00 per acre, loan of $133,500, 41% in- 
terest, payable et years. 
S. S. KISTLER 

309 Central National Bank Bidg. Phone 3376 
San Angelo Texas 


For Ranches in South Texas or any kind of 
livestock see JIM GOTCHER. We have a lot 
of fine stock farms — 320 acres up to 
3,000. | know the country, know the people. 


See me. Box 734, Sabinal, Teaxs —- Phone 
24, Utopia, Texas. Write Utopia or Sabinal 
either. Jim, The Old Reliable. 


GOOD IMPPROVEMENTS 
160 acre farm, lots of water available Few 
minutes from San Angelo, all in cultivation, 
priced at this figure for immediate sale— 
$ per acre. 
Call us for appointment. 


SAN ANGELO TRADING POST 
Office 123 West Concho Phone 6595 
San Angelo, Texas 


Facts about Ozark Farms, Ranches and Bus 
aes. Free Listings. M. BROOKS, Cabool, 


it's iP win’ deve job done — and we can prove 
don’t you take advantage of class- 
ified opportunities too? 


Beautiful 120 acre farm one mile Postoffice, 
pavement. Nine miles College town. acre 
creek bottom fields, attractive 5 room mod- 
ern house, bath, electricity, automatic 
water system, hot water heater. 320 gal. 
butane tank, phone. Enclosed porch, 16 ft 
deep freeze, refrigerator, gas wood 
cook stoves, built in cabinets. Fair barn, new 
implement shed. Priced to sell. $8,000 
BILL ZANT, Locust Grove, Arkansas. 


SOUTHEASTERN COLORADO RANCH 

10,500 acres deeded. 53,000 acres state lease 

9 cents per acre. 10 soft water wells and a 

never failing creek that runs across ranch. 

Big natural lake 200 acres, 40 ft. deep, never 

dry. Several pastures, extra good 5-wire 
$27,000 two story 12 room brick 
full basement. Two modern tenant 
houses, school bus to door. R.E.A., phone, 
big barn, best of corrals, scales. The ranch 
is nearly square. 4 mile of R.R. shipping 
point on one R and 4 miles from another 
R.R. shipping point. Good deep sandy loam 
extra good turf mixed grasses. Will summer 
4500 cattle or 2,000 year round. Has been a 
mother cow ranch for years. $325,000, 29%, 
down, 4\ per cent interest. This is a dandy 
ranch. R. MILT STANSELL, 140 Park Avenue 
Raton, New Mexico.. 


Low Cost Classified Advertising 
5 cents per word per insertion. CASH WITH 
ORDER. Set in 6 pt., under publisher's classifi- 
cation. Classified Display: $3.00 per inch; 
minimum — one inch per issue. 10°’ or more 
per issue: yearly contract — $2.50 per inch. 


Most of the leading ranchmen of the Southwest 
get and read this magazine. These are the most 
aggressiv2 ranchmen in the business today — 
and have you noticed that it is these ranchmen 
doing most of the buying of West Texas, New 
Mexico, and Colorado ranch lands? You can 
contact these ranchmen through the classified 


MEMBER A. B. C. 


section of this magazine. 


TRY THIS MAGAZINE FOR RESULTS! 


SEND AD TO SHEEP & GOAT RAISER, HOTEL CACTUS BLDG., SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


IN THE CITRUS BELT 


2600 acres all under hog wire fence, 90° 
tillable, highly improved, with 500 acres in 
cultivation, under irrigation from artesian 
flowing well at 1500 feet, 14 lakes, elec- 
tricity and school bus, fishing, deer and wild 
turkeys, abundant, much other wild game, 
ducks and geese. Price, $125,000, will carry 
$80,000 loan 

Also 2014 acres elaborately improved, plus a 
game paradise including fishing, near 
joerne. 

2000 acres with three mile river frontage, a 
real cow ranch, game t. ALEX 
BREMER, Boerne, Texas. 


Buy direct from owner and save a thousand 
doliars. 600 acre cattle or sheep ranch. 500 
acres under woven wire fence, 70 acres 
bottom land for hay and crops. Considered 
one of best cattle layouts in Northwest Ar- 
kansas. Electric, all routes, abundant water 
supply, fair improvements. Ten miles to 
good county seat town, seven of this new 
blacktop highway, balance county main- 
tained grave! road. Ranch will carry 100 
breeding cows and their calves until year- 
lings. $9,000 cash. GILBERT A. COX, Jap- 
ton, Ark. 


280 acres excellent farm land, in Palo Verde 
Valley, in alfalfa and grain, fenced, all or 
part, three two four room 
houses, * hig! long terms. Write 
WALTER D "ben “Blythe Cali- 

fornia 


RANCH LANDS 


SOUTHERN COLORADO 
RANCHES 


66,000 Acre ranch, 10,300 acres Deeded, 
51,900 acres State Leases, 3,800 acres Private 
Leases. Large Modern brick home. Homes fo? 
labor. Well-equipped for ranch operation 
Fenced and cross-fenced 
abundant water, creeks, artesian wells and 
lakes. Well sodded with Grama Grass. Car- 
rying capacity 2,000 head or more. 

Priced at $325,000.00, 
Balance, terms. 

ALSO: 33,000, 15,510 and 13,600 acre 
ranches, smaller ranches and irrigated farms. 


THE H. L. BOYD AGENCY 


11 West Second St., Ph. 221 
La Junta, Colorado 


Mr. Ranchman or Land Owner 
DO YOU WANT TO SAVE 
SEVERAL THOUSAND 
DOLLARS? 

If you do and have a five to fifteen 
section ranch for sale somewhere 
in the neighborhood of $150,000.00 
to $250,000.00 and want to make 
this sale direct to the buyer with 
no middle man then write De- 
partment CID, Box 189, Sheep and 
Goat Raiser, San Angelo, Texas. 
Please give full particulars in your 
letter including the location, num- 
ber of acres, type of country and 
price. Your information will be kept 
strictly confidential and no other 
person except the prospective pur- 
chaser will get this information. 


into 16 pastures, 


29 per cent down, 


RAMBOUILLETS 


W. S. Hansen registered Rambouillet sheep— 
a line that careful Texas breeders have used 

r thi years. Write — W. S. HANSEN, 
‘Utah. 


Paint Rock, Texas. 


M. Sansom Cattle Compan’ 
Kame and Registered 


Pure bred Rambouillet 


Hereford Bulls. M. SANSOM, I1/, Manager 
Registered Rambouillet Sheep — V. |. Pierce, 
Ozona, Texas. Range rams, stud rams, 
yearling ewes. 
PLANTS 


id 
GERALD'S” NURSERY? "Stephenville, Texas. 


LIVESTOCK HAULING 


Border Collie Sheep Dog puppies sired by im- 
ported ‘‘Roy” from imported females and 
American bred Registered and Certified 
workers. LOUIE RAGLAND, Junction, Texas 


California's Choice Dried Fruit shipped direct 


FOR SALE 


to you. Buy wholesale and save. Cheaper 
than canned goods. Write for prices. DOR- 
RIS ORCHARDS, 4935 Hall Road, Santa Rosa, 
California 


BORDER COLLIES for sale, | can handle impor- 
tation for you, have trials winning Stud dog 
for sale. ARTHUR N. ALLEN, McLeans- 
boro, Illinois. 


BORDER COLLIES OF OF QUALITY 

Pups for sale out of Internationally 

Recognized and Imported Blood Lines 
Not Many, So Hurry 
OTTO FISHER 


Junction, Texas 


Hound, also Foxterrier Suche — $10.00 each 
Pit Game — Guinea and Ducks — $2.00 
each. Karakul Ram -— Toggenburg Billy 
WILLIAM HOPPE, Winters, Texas. 


LOST DOG 
25.00 reward for English Shepherd dog. Black 
with tan marking, male, 5 years old. CLARA 
CALHOUN, Cedar Valley, Texas. 


KING RANCH BLUESTEM 
(Accession T-3487) 


Over 1500 acres in seed production. 
Information or quotations. 
Phone 492. 


GUY HUTCHINSON 


BOX 201 UVALDE, TEXAS 
Field Seed and Bulk Garden Seed. FEEDER 
SUPPLY, 1318 N. Chad., Ph. 7194, San 


Angelo, Texas 


Canada Wild Rye 
Blue Panicum 
Madrid Clover 
Mail Postal Card Today For Price 
List On 25 Grasses and Clovers 


DOUGLASS W. KING CO. 


P. O. Box 527, San Antonio, Texas 


TANNING 


Ranchers: write for our free price list, 22 years 
experience. HUGO C. BAUMANN, Taxider- 
mist and tanner, Fredericksburg, Texas, Har- 
per Route. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


We have Humane _ Coyote eae chemical 
—_ and bait. =, $1.25 each for less 
han six; $1 in six or more. LIV- 
INGSTON HARDWARE. FURNITURE, Mar- 
fa, Texas 
BRAY’S OINTMENT — Horses, Cows, Goats, 
palshy cuts and bruises. Excellent for rabbits 
dogs’ ear canker. Write for circular. 
Fwd size, $1.00 postpaid. BRAY’S, Box 135, 
Middleton, Ohio. 


Livestock hauling. Good equipment. Efficient 
drivers. Loads fully insured. FAY LAWSON, 
Tel. 5151 - 4449, San Angelo, Texas. 


BILL TAYLOR, insured livestock trucks. Your 
business appreciated. Office Naylor Hotel, 
_San Angelo, Texas. Phone 4544. Res. 4934-2. 


WANTED 


We will buy feed sacks. FEEDER SUPPLY, 
1318 N. Chad., 7194, San Angelo, Texas 


Don't miss this unusual opportunity! Never 
again may so few pounds of your raw wool 
or mohair make you so many blankets. Free 
Litearture. WEST TEXAS WOOLEN MILLS, 


Sonora Highway, Eldorado, Texas. 


Mattress Furniture Reupholstering, 
Cust Built Box Springs, Hollyw Beds. 
BILDERBACK BROS" 1717 S. Oakes, Phone 

7834, San Angelo, Texas. 


GRAZING LAND 


VOLNEY M. DOUGLAS 
Range Forage Production Specialist 
1967 Marengo, South Pasadena, California | 


CATTLE 
Choice Dairy Calves — 35.00. Older dai 
heifers. Brahmans — $100.00. SHAWNE! 


CATTLE CO., Dallas, Texas. 
BREEDER LIST 


ee Breeders Directory of Texas Purebred 

p Breeders. All Breeds. Write, TEXAS 
PUREBRED SHEEP BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 
Jim Heath, Argyle, Texas. 


PEAR BURNERS 


Burning Pear, Weeds, Brush? Use a ‘’Texas,’’ } 
t' best machine on the market. $27.00 
with hose; args $4.50. New 
Catalogue. r dealer or write, 
TEXAS PEAR. BURNER YCOMPANY, Pearsall, 
Texas. 


LOANS 


NOTE TO RANCHMEN: I'd like my friends in { 
the ranch industry to know that | am con- i 
nected with the Connecticut General Life 
Insurance Co., and am in a position to make 

» any size loan on any ranch in Western and 
Northwestern part of the United States. 

Also have a man who wants to buy your ranch, 
regardless of where it is. 


IRA GREEN 
310 South Chadbourne San Angelo, Texas 
Office Phone 6483 


4% and 2%, minim expense. Prompt 
closin Mas. H. L. FANNIN, 27 West Beau- 
regard, San Angelo, Texas. 


LIVESTOCK 
COMMISSION 
DEALERS 


Widely known and capable commis- 
sion dealers handling sheep, goats, 
cattle and other livestock are listed 
below. You are urged to contact them 
for your needs. 


DRAKE COMMISSION CO. 
Hotel Cactus Building 
San Angelo, Texas 


JOHN GAHR 
Rep. G. W. Nichols, Kansas City 
Telephone 9511-2, San Angelo 


RUSSELL HAYS 
Cactus Hotel Building 
Telephone 9614, San Angelo, Texas 


CATON JACOBS 
Naylor Hotel Building 
San Angelo, Texas 
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For NovemBer, 1950 


Ranchman’s Trading Place 


HERE IS THE QUICKEST, MOST ECONOMICAL WAY TO SELL, BUY OR TRADE! 


RANCH LANDS 


RANCH LANDS 


Texas Ranches | 


21 Section ranch in the Alpine 
country, rolling hill country with 
13 sections fenced net proof, bal- 
ance barbed wire with 3 wells and 


6'2 SEC. deeded to buy at $22.50 
with 22 Sec. to lease at 60c¢ per 
acre. Grass lease has 4 yrs. to run 
and is easily worth $1.00. Six pas- 
tures, 14 mills; water is less than 
60 teet. Sheep fences. Some min- 
erals. To stock it you will need 30 


rox Christmas Gift 


SUBSCRIPTION ORDER 


THE SHEEP AND GOAT RAISER 


Hotel Cactus Bldg., San Angelo, Texas 


Inclosed is $ 


., for which please enter a Christmas gift 


subscription for THE SHEEP AND GOAT RAISER, to go to each of 


the following addresses: 


Name 
Length of Sub. 


Town 


Sent by 
Street or R. D. 


Town 


Street or R. D. 


Zone State 


Zone State 


GIFT PRICES 


[| 5 Years $5.00 


‘a 1 Year $1.00 


Canadian and Foreign $1.00 Extra Per Year 


cnute ana barn. Mas over ZUU 
acres river bottom with water 15 
feet deep. School bus to house 
Price $17.50 per acre for deeded 
land 


7600 acres in Las Vegas country, 
all deeded land. 3 miles off pave- 
ment to main rock 4 bedroom 
house. Also has new 4 room 
house. Fenced with four and five 
barb well watered by 
springs, lakes and three dirt 
tanks, R.E.A., telephone, butane 
See us for price and particulars 
Call, write or see 


wire, 


H.G. 
WHITAKER 


Grower of 
Milking Shorthorn Cattle 
Bacon Type Hogs 
Improved Grasses 
Phone 160F13 


15 mi. Rocksprings Road 


JUNCTION, TEXAS 


J. H. RUSSELL & SON 


SELLING REAL ESTATE SINCE 1908 


RUST BLDG. 


SAN ANGELO 


Is Your Ranch Financed For The 
Hard Years? 
We are loan correspondents for the JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY in San Angelo area and South and 
West of San Angelo through the Fort Stockton, Alpine and Marfa 


country 


h Loans 4 to 412% interest. 


‘al prepayment options. No brokerage or inspection fees. 
s examined and loans closed in San Angelo. Prompt inspections. 


Lands, Loans and Insurance 


J.H. RUSSELL & SON 


T BUILDING 


SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


PERSONAL 


PERSONAL NOTE 
se Thirty Dollar ewes are en- 
too valuable to fail to drench 
up from stomach worms 
vinter; more so since drenching 
you absolute insurance against 
f weight or death from worms. 


IRA GREEN 
uth Chadbourne San Angelo, Texas 
Office Phone 6483 


BOOKS 
WESTERN BOOKS 
inusual collection of 600 to 800 choice 


on history, development and romance 
West and the ranching industry. In 
work of leading Western illustrators 
Wy Charles 


Russell, Frederic Remington 


mes, Buck Dunton, Harold Bugbee, anc 
wthers. Also a very large number of J 
Dobie first editions. Both fiction and 


tion, the latter including such rare and 


mt books as “My Life on the Range 
1 Clay and many others 
collection will make a choice ranch 


or a valuable addition to university 
or city libraries 
be seer 


© be appreciated. Books in 


very yood condition, practically all first edi 


tions, and many are rare 
For further information, write 
B. W. ALLRED 
4 Garland, Fort Werth, Texas 
Pershing 42 


Phone 


Polled Herefords 


‘ 

‘ 

, 300 Breeding Cows in herd most 
\ of which are Woodrow and 
} Domestic Mischief breeding. 

) PRINCIPAL HERD SIRES: 

N DOMESTIC MISCHIEF 6TH, 

' ASSISTED BY THREE SONS: 

N WOODROW MISCHIEF 2ND 
DOMESTIC WOODROW 2ND 
DOMESTIC WOODROW 

‘ Stock for sale at all times 


R. A. Halbert 


SONORA, TEXAS ‘ 


309 S. Oakes 


RADIATORS 
WHY NOT TRADE US 
YOUR OLD RADIATOR? 
We have in stock 
NEW HARRISON RADIATORS 
and Cores for Cars and Trucks 
STOVALL 
The Radiator Man 
Phone 5033 
San Angelo, Texas 


FOR SALE 


FOR SALE — 16-foot freezer lock- 
er like new. Will sell for less than 
half price and guarantee condition. 
Only reason tor selling is that it is 
too big tor space available. Write 
Sheep & Goat Raiser, Box 189, San 
Angelo, Texas for full particulars. 


BGB TRADING CO. San Angelo, Texas offers 

you all kinds of ranch and farm supplies 
Tents and tarps of all sizes—Army surplus 
blankets, new Comforts, Work shoes, Combat 
and hunting boots—Horse shoes of all kinds— 
New and Used Saddies —- Hunting equipment 
including plenty of new and used Deer rifles — 
We buy used deer rifles —- Come and see 
us 26 East Concho and 106 North Chad- 
bourne St 


TRAVEL 


RANCHMEN 
“Travel With Trimble’ 


Ait Reservations Made for Travel by 
Aw 
Steamship or 
Tours 


AILEEN TRIMBLE 
TRAVEL SERVICE 


St. Angelus Hotel San Angelo, Texas 


BUILDING MATERIAL 


Building Material Concrete masonry fire 
proof construction, mo depreciation, best 
materials for homes, barns, chicken houses 
etc. Economical construction a West 
Texas product. SAN ANGELO BUILDING 
MATERIAL COMPANY, 25 West Beauregard 
San Angelo, Texas 


STOCK FARM 


FOUR SECTION STOCK FARM 


WE HAVE 2.626 acres of good stock land, two 
houses, three pastures, 165 miles east of An 
gelo at the attractive price of $30 and wil 
consider a local dwelling as part of purchase 
For full information call 7455 or see 


PERRY AGENCY 


Realtors 103 South Irving 


San Angelo 
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SHEEP & Goat RAISER 


CLASSIFIED OPPORTUNITIES 


RANCH LANDS — REAL ESTATE — LOANS — SHEEP, GOATS, CATTLE — MISCELLANEOUS 


RANCH LANDS 


RANCHES WANTED 
We have buyers for good ranches anywhere 
West Texas. If you have a ranch for caer dee list 
it with a firm who knows the r. 
and who has had long experience in calling 
and in West Texas. Write, phone, or 


cal 
RUSSELL AND SON 
RUST BUILDING SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


33,000 acres well improved, net wire fences, 
good modern six-room house. cut in several 
pastures with net wire, located 23 miles 
from Sierra Blanca, Hudspeth County, price 

F per acre, loan of $133,500, 414% in- 
terest, payable er years. 
S. S. KISTLER 
309 Central National Bank Bldg. Phone 3376 
San Angelo Texas 


For Ranches in South Texas or any kind of 
livestock see JIM GOTCHER. We have a lot 
of fine stock farms — 320 acres up to 
3,000. | know the country, know the people. 
See me. Box 734, Sabinal, Teaxs — Phone 
24, Utopia, Texas. Write Utopia or Sabinal 
either. Jim, The Old Reliable. 


GOOD IMPPROVEMENTS 
160 acre farm, lots of water available Few 
minutes from San Angelo, all in cultivation, 
priced at this figure for immediate sale— 
$95.00 per acre. 
Call us for appointment. 


SAN ANGELO TRADING POST 
Office 123 West Concho Phone 6595 
San Angelo, Texas 


Facts Ozark Farms, Bus 
inesses. Free Listings. BROOKS Cabool, 


It’ petting the job done — and we can prove 
it! Why don't. you take advantage of class- 
ified opportunities too? 


Beautiful 120 acre farm one mile Postoffice, 
pavement. Nine miles College town. 35 acre 
creek bottom fields, attractive 5 room mod- 


ern house, bath, electricity, automatic 
water system, hot water heater. 320 gal. 
butane tank, Enclosed porch, 16 ft 

p freeze, refrigerator, gas and wood 
cook stoves, built in cabinets. Fair barn, new 
implement shed. Priced to $8,000. 
BILL ZANT, Locust Grove, Arkansas. 


SOUTHEASTERN RANCH 
10,500 acres deeded. 53,000 acres state lease 
9 cents per acre. 10 soft water wells and a 
never failing creek that runs across ranch. 
Big natural lake 200 acres, 40 ft. deep, never 
Several pastures, extra good 5-wire 
$27,000 two story 12 room brick 
, full basement. Two modern tenant 
houses, school bus to door. R.E.A., phone, 
big barn, best of corrals, scales. The ranch 
is nearly square. ‘4 mile of R.R. shipping 
point on one R.R. and 4 miles from another 
R.R. shipping point. Good deep sandy loam 
extra good turf mixed grasses. Will summer 
4500 cattle or 2,000 year round. Has been a 
mother cow ranch for years. $325,000, 29%, 
down, 42 per cent interest. This is a dandy 
ranch. R. MILT STANSELL, 140 Park Avenue, 
Raton, New Mexico.. 


IN THE CiTRUS BELT 


2600 acres all under hog wire fence, 90% 
tillable, highly improved, with 500 acres in 
cultivation, under irrigation from artesian 
flowing well at 1500 feet, 14 lakes, elec- 
tricity and school bus, fishing, deer and wild 
turkeys, abundant, much other wild game 
ducks and geese. Price, $125,000, will carry 
$80,000 loan 

Also 2014 acres elaborately improved, plus a 
game paradise including fishing, near 
Boerne. 

2000 acres with three mile river frontage, a 
real cow ranch, game lant. ALEX 
BREMER, Boerne, Texas. 


Buy direct from owner and save a thousand 
doliars. 600 acre cattle or sheep ranch. 500 
acres under woven wire fence, 70 acres 
bottom land for hay and crops. Considered 
one of best cattle layouts in Northwest Ar- 
kansas. Electric, all routes, abundant water 
supply, fair improvements. Ten miles to 
good county seat town, seven of this new 
blacktop highway, balance county main- 
tained gravel road. Ranch will carry 100 
breeding cows and their calves until year- 
lings. $9,000 cash. GILBERT A. COX, Jap- 
ton, Ark. 


280 acres excellent farm land, in Palo Verde 
Valley, in alfalfa and grain, fenced, all or 
part nye two room . three four room 
house: on highway, terms. Write 
WALTER 628, Blythe, Cali- 
tornia 


Low Cost Classified Advertising 


5 cents per word per insertion. CASH WITH 
ORDER. Set in 6 pt., under publisher's classifi- 
$3.00 per inch; 
minimum — one inch per issue. 10°’ or more 
per issue: yearly contract — $2.50 per inch. 


MEMBER A. B. C. 


cation. Classified Display: 


Most of the leading ranchmen of the Southwest 
get and read this magazine. These are the most 
aggressiv2 ranchmen in the business today — 
and have you noticed that it is these ranchmen 
doing most of the buying of West Texas, New 
Mexico, and Colorado ranch lands? You can 
contact these ranchmen through the classified 


section of this magazine. 


TRY THIS MAGAZINE FOR RESULTS! 


SEND AD TO SHEEP é 


RANCH LANDS 
SOUTHERN COLORA 
RANCHES 


66,000 Acre ranch, 10,300 acres | 
51,900 acres State Leases, 3,800 acres 
Leases. Large Modern brick home. Ha 
labor. Well-equipped for ranch op 


Fenced and cross-fenced into 16 ¢ 
abundant water, creeks, artesian we 
lakes. Well sodded with Grama Gras 
rying capacity 2,000 head or more. 

Priced at $325,000.00, 29 per cer 
Balance, terms 


ALSO: 33,000, 15,510 and 13,6 
ranches, smaller ranches and irrigatec 


THE H. L. BOYD AGE 


(Realtor) 
1] West Second St., Ph. 221 
La Junta, 


Mr. Ranchman or Land O 

DO YOU WANT TO S/ 

SEVERAL THOUSANE 
DOLLARS? 

If you do and have a five to 
section ranch for sale som 
in the neighborhood of $150, 
to $250,000.00 and want tc 
this sale direct to the buye 
no middle man then wri 
partment CID, Box 189, She 
Goat Raiser, San Angelo, Te 
Please give full particulars } 
letter including the location 
ber of acres, type of count 
price. Your information will 
strictly confidential and ne 
person except the prospecti 
chaser will get this information. 


RAMBOUILLETS 


W. S. Hansen registered Rambouillet sheep— 
a line that careful Texas breeders have used 
for thirty years. Write — W. S. HANSEN. 
Collinston, Utah. 


M. Sansom Cattle Brg Paint Rock, Texas. 
Pure bred Rambouillet Rams and Registered 
Hereford Bulls. M. SANSOM, III, Manager 


Registered Rambouillet Sheep — V. |. 
Ozona, Texas. Range rams, stud 
yearling ewes. 


Pierce, 
rams, 


PLANTS 


NURSERY” Stephenville Texas 


LIVESTOCK HAULING 


Mail Postal Card Today For Price 
List On 25 Grasses and Clovers 
DOUGLASS W. KING CO. 


P. O. Box 527, San Antonio, Texas 


TANNING 


Ranchers: write for our free price list, 22 years 
experience. iGO C. BAUMANN, Taxider- 
mist and tanner, Fredericksburg, Texas, Har- 
per Route. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


We have Humane Coyote Getters, chemical 
and bait. each for less 
six; $1 in lot: or more. LIV- 
INGSTON HARDWARE. FURNITURE, Mar- 

a, Texas 


BRAY'S OINTMENT ‘Moreen, Cows, Goats, 
wire cuts and bruises. Excellent for Mt rag 
and dogs’ ear canker. Write for circu 
One size, 00 postpaid. BRAY'S, Box 
Middleton, Ohio. 


Livestock hauling. Good eq 
drivers. L fully Seated FA iN, 


uipment. Efficient 
Y LAWSO 
Tel. 515) - 4449, San Angelo, Texas. 


ait TAYLOR, insured livestock trucks. Your 
business appreciated. Office Naylor ey 
San Angelo, Texas. Phone 4544. Res. : 4934-2 


WANTED 


We will buy feed sacks. FEEDER SUPPLY, 
1318 N. Chad., 7194, San Angelo, Texas 


Don’t miss this unusual opportunity! Never 
again may so few pounds of your raw wool 
or mohair make you so many blankets. Free 
Litearture. WEST TEXAS WOOLEN MILLS, 
Sonora Highway, Eldorado, Texas. 


Mattress Renovating, Fusniture Reupholstering, 
Custom Built Box Springs, gia de Beds. 
BILDERBACK BROS., 17 
7834, San Angelo, Misi 


Oakes, Phone 


regard, San Angelo, Texas. 


LIVESTOCK 
COMMISSION 
DEALERS 


Widely known and capable commis- 
sion dealers handling sheep, goats, 
cattle and other livestock are listed 
below. You are urged to contact them 
for your needs. 


DRAKE COMMISSION CO. 
Hotel Cactus Building 
San Angelo, Texas 


JOHN GAHR 
Rep. G. W. Nichols, Kansas City 
Telephone 9511-2, San Angelo 


RUSSELL HAYS 
Cactus Hotel Building 
Telephone 9614, San Angelo, Texas 


CATON JACOBS 
Naylor Hotel Building 
San Angelo, Texas 


ie 

; 
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Ranchman’s Trading 


Place 
HERE IS THE QUICKEST, MOST ECONOMICAL WAY TO SELL, BUY OR TRADE! 


RANCH LANDS 


RANCH LANDS 


Texas Ranches 


21 Section ranch in the Alpine 
country, rolling hill country with 
13 sections fenced net proof, bal- 
ance barbed wire with 3 wells and 
mill with shallow water, 3 large 
tanks. A $10,000.00 house in- 
cluding 2 baths, garage, Price 
$10.00 an acre. 


18,0000 acres in Culberson 
County on a good graded road 
about one-half level country and 
the balance rolling and hilly, ali 
fenced net proof and cross fenc- 
ed, 5 room house, good corrals, 3 
wells and windmills, some pipe- 
line with irrigation water, 1-3 
minerals included. Price $9.00 
per acre with attractive life insur- 
ance company loan 4% interest. 


New Mexico 
Ranches 


11% Sections with 5,800 acres 
deeded, situated five miles off 
paved highway, about 65 miles 
north of Roswell. This country is 
mostly open with a good turf of 
grass. Plenty of protection in 
draws and own river for stock 
Watered by two spring-fed creeks 
one well and mill, outside fencing 
is new high net, balance three 
and four wire. Improvements con- 
sist of one four room house with 
bath, and one six room house with 
bath. Orchard, corrals, loading 
chute and barn. Has over 200 
acres river bottom with water 15 
feet deep. School bus to house. 
Price $17.50 per acre for deeded 
land 


7600 acres in Las Vegas country, 
all deeded land. 3 miles off pave- 
ment to main rock 4 bedroom 
house. Also has new 4 room 
house. Fenced with four and five 
barb wire, well watered by 
springs, lakes and three dirt 
tanks, R.E.A., telephone, butane. 
See us for price and particulars 
Call, write or see 


6'2 SEC. deeded to buy at $22.50 
with 22 Sec. to lease at 60c¢ per 
acre. Grass lease has 4 yrs. to run 
and is easily worth $1.00. Six pas- 
tures, 14 mills; water is less than 
60 feet. Sheep fences. Some min- 
erals. To stock it you will need 30 
to 35 mother cows per Sec. or equal 
tor combination operation, as this 
is South Plains Country. For details 
contact: 


Jordan & Company 


19% East Harris Phone 5382 
San Angelo, Texas 


HOGS 


BACON -TYPE 
HOGS 


This bacon-type hog will produce 
about half the amount of lard similar 
weight lard hogs will produce and 
packers pay a premium for extra 


meat. 


I have the Canadian Yorkshire hog 
and the Minnesota Number One hog, 
both bacon type. 


For sale now a few males and gilts. 
These males are recommended to 
cross on your lard type sows. I can 
breed a Yorkshire gilt for you. 


See or phone 


H.G. 
WHITAKER 


Grower of 
Milking Shorthorn Cattle 
Bacon Type Hogs 
Improved Grasses 
Phone 160F13 


15 mi. Rocksprings Road 


JUNCTION, TEXAS 


J. H. RUSSELL & SON 


SELLING REAL ESTATE SINCE 1908 


RUST BLDG. 


SAN ANGELO 


Is Your Ranch Financed For The 
Hard Years? 


We are loan correspondents for the JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY in San Angelo area and South and 
West of San Angelo through the Fort Stockton, Alpine and Marfa 


country. 


Ranch Loans 4 to 412% interest. 


Liberal prepayment options. No brokerage or inspection fees. 
Titles examined and loans closed in San Angelo. Prompt inspections. 


Lands, Loans and Insurance 


J.H. RUSSELL & SON 


RUST BUILDING 


SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


PERSONAL 


PERSONAL NOTE 
These Thirty Dollar ewes are en- 
tirely too valuable to fail to drench 
and clean up from stomach worms 
this winter; more so since drenching 
gives you absolute insurance against 
loss of weight or death trom worms. 
IRA GREEN 
south Chadbourne San Angelo, Texas 


Office Phone 6483 


BOOKS 


RARE WESTERN BOOKS 


An unusual collection of 600 to 800 choice 
book n history, development and romance 
of the West and the ranching industry. In 
cludes work of leading Western illustrators 
especially Charles Russell, Frederic Remington 
Will James, Buck Dunton, Harold Bugbee, and 
many others. Also a very large number of 
Frank Dobie first editions. Both fiction and 
non-fiction, the latter including such rare and 
important books as ‘My Life on the Range 
by John Clay and many others 

This collection will make a choice ranch 
library or a valuable addition to university 
college, or city libraries 

Must be seen to be appreciated. Books in 
very good condition, practically all first edi 
trons, and many are rare 


For further information, write 


B. W. ALLRED 


64 Garland, Fort Werth, Texas 
Phone Pershing 4240 


NO. 
URN 
908-1 


Polled Herefords 


300 Breeding Cows in herd most 
of which are Woodrow and 
Domestic Mischief breeding. 
PRINCIPAL HERD SIRES: 
DOMESTIC MISCHIEF 6TH, 
ASSISTED BY THREE SONS: 
WOODROW MISCHIEF 2ND 
DOMESTIC WOODROW 2ND 
DOMESTIC WOODROW 
Stock for sale at all times 


R. A. Halbert 


SONORA, TEXAS 


309 S$. Oakes 


RADIATORS 
WHY NOT TRADE US 
YOUR OLD RADIATOR? 
We have in stock 
NEW HARRISON KADIATORS 
and Cores for Cars and Trucks 
STOVALL 
The Radiator Man 
Phone 5033 
San Angelo, Texas 


FOR SALE 


FOR SALE 16-toot freezer lock- 
er like new. Will sell for less than 
half price and guarantee condition. 
Only reason for selling is that it is 
too big for space available. Write 
Sheep & Goat Raiser, Box 189, San 
Angelo, Texas for full particulars. 


BGB TRADING CO. San Angelo, Texas offers 

you al! kinds of ranch and farm supplies 
Tents and tarps of all sizes——Army surplus 
blankets, new Comforts, Work shoes, Combat 
and hunting boots—Horse shoes of all kinds— 
New and Used Saddles Hunting equipment 
including plenty of new and used Deer rifles — 


We buy used deer rifles Come and see 
us 26 East Concho and 106 North Chad- 
bourne St 
TRAVEL 
RANCHMEN 


“Travel With Trimble” 
Ail Reservations Made for Travel by 
Avr 

Steamship or 
Tours 


AILEEN TRIMBLE 
TRAVEL SERVICE 


St. Angelus Hotel San Angelo, Texas 


BUILDING MATERIAL 


Building Material Concrete masonry fire 
proof construction, no depreciation, best 
materials tor homes, barns, chicken houses 
etc. Economical construction - a West 
Texas product. SAN ANGELO BUILDING 
MATERIAL COMPANY, 25 West Beauregard, 
San Angelo, Texas 


STOCK FARM 


FOUR SECTION STOCK FARM ' 


WE HAVE 2,626 acres of good stock land, two 
houses, three pastures, 165 miles east of An- 
gelo at the attractive price of $30 and will 
consider a local dwelling as part of purchase 
For full information call 7455 or see 


PERRY AGENCY 


103 South Irving 
San Angelo 


Realtors 
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Fort Worth 


RANCHMEN FROM all over Texas 
and from other states will gather No- 
vember 20-22 for the 35th annual 
convertion of the Texas Sheep and 
Goat Raisers’ Association. Jake May- 
field, President, anticipates a large at- 
tendance and is urging all producers 
of sheep and goats to attend. 
Bustling Fort Worth, long known 
as the center of the nation’s sheep 
market industry, is riding the crest 
of a $100,000,000 building move- 
ment. Sixty-one building permits in- 
dicate the vigor of the growth of Fort 
Worth. Two new hotels are being 
constructed to augment those which 
will be hosts to the ranchmen in their 
convention. Business is booming alsc 
in the livestock industry, and while 


Host to 
Sheep and Goat Men 
November 20-2]-22 


enthusiastic about this industrial 
growth, Fort Worth is still primarily 
a livestock center and is proud of it. 

The program for the convention is 
drawn from a varied list of outstand- 
ing speakers, new and well known to 
the ranch people. Fort Worth citizens 
are leaving nothing undone to co- 
operate with the officials of the Asso- 
ciation to see that the program goes 
over in its usual efficient manner and 
that the entertainment features which 
will be presented will more than 
measure up to the expectation of the 
visitors. 

The complete program for the gen- 
eral convention is presented on this 
page as is that for the ladies of the 
Woman's Auxiliary. 


Program — Thirty-Fifth Annual Convention 
Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Association, Inc. 
Fort Worth, Texas 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 20 


8:30 A. M. to 5:00 P. M. — Registration 


Lobby, Hotel Texas 


1:30 P. M. to 2:00 P. M. — Meeting of Board of Directors 


Ball Room, Hotel Texas 


2:00 P. M. — Meeting of Standing Committees 
4:00 P. M. — Meeting of Budget Committee 


5:30 P. M. to 7:00 P. M. — Social Hour 


9:00 P. M. to 1:00 A. M. — Dance 


Blue Bonnett Court, Hotel Texas 
Crystal Ball Room, Hotel Texas 


Social Hour sponsored by Livestock and Related Industries of Fort Worth 
TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 21 


9:00 A. M. — Call to Order by President Mayfield 


Ball Room, Hotel Texas 


Invocation — Rev. James N. Morgan, Pastor, North Fort Worth Baptist 


Church, Fort Worth 


Address of Welcome — George Thompson, Jr., President, Fort Worth 


Chamber of Commerce 


Response to Welcome — J. Sayers Farmer, Junction, Texas 
Election of Committee of 5 to Nominate 1951 Directors 


President's Report 
Secretary's Report 
Traffic Counsel's Report 


Speaker — Dr. D. M. Wiggins, President, Texas Technological College 


Lubbock 


Noon Recess 
2:00 P. M. — Movie: “The Nation’s Meat” 


General Meeting 


Ball Room, Hotel Texas 


Report of Special Sheep Sanitary Committee, Penrose Metcalfe, Chairman 
Speaker — Stephen H. Hart, Attorney, National Livestock Tax Committee, 


Denver, Colorado 


Speaker — C. J. Fawcett, General Manager, National Wool Marketing 


Corp., Boston Massachusetts 


Meeting of Resolutions Committee 


6:00 P. M. — Warehousemen’s Reception and Dinner 
Sponsored by Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Association 
8:30 P. M. — Style Show — “Make It Yourself with Wool and Mohair,” 


Crystal Ball Room, Hotel Texas 


Sponsored by Woman's Auxiliary of Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Asso- 
ciation. Music sponsored by Livestock and Related Industries of Fort 


Worth 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 22 


9:00 A. M. — Motion Picture 


Speaker -- Howard Vaughn, President, National Wool Growers Associa- 


tion, Dixon, California 


Speaker — C. E. Fisher, Superintendent, Texas Agricultural Experiment 


Station, Spur, Texas 


Speaker — Hon. Lyndon B. Johnson, U. S. Senator from Texas 


To Members and Friends of the 
Texas Sheep & Goat Raisers 


It gives me a great deal of pleasure to extend to you a 
cordial invitation to attend the Thirty-Fifth Annual meeting of 
your Association, to be held in Fort Worth, November 20th 
to 22nd. 

Through our years of friendship we feel that you need no 
special invitation to come back to Fort Worth. We want you to 
come and feel at home and be at home. 

We would be most happy to have you feel that you are one 
of us; to let us know your every wish in order that we may make 
your visit as pleasant as possible. 

So, won't you come to Fort Worth November 20th, 21st 
and 22nd and just be one of us for three days. 

We will be looking for you! 

BILL PIER 


Program 
Woman's Auxiliary 
NOVEMBER 20, 1950 
8:30 A. M. to 5:00 P. M. — Registration 
5:30 - 7:00 P. M. Social Hour for Members and Guests 
Blue Bonnett Court, Hotel Texas 
Crystal Ballroom, Hotel Texas 


Lobby, Hotel Texas 


9:00 P. M. - 1 A. M. — Dance 
Ken McGarrity Orchestra 
(Social Hour and Dance given by Livestock and Related Industries of 

Fort Worth) 
NOVEMBER 21, 1950 

10:30 A. M. — Meeting of Women’s Auxiliary Cactus Room, Hotel Texas 
Call to Order — Mrs. Dolph Briscoe, Jr., President, Uvalde 
Address of Welcome — Mrs. L. J. Wardlaw 
Reading of Minutes of Last Quarterly Meeting 
Response to Welcome — Mrs. J. W. Vance 
Reading of Correspondence 
Reports of Officers and Committees 

Ist Vice President — Mrs. R. L. Walker, Fort Stockton 
Secretary — Mrs. G. R. Kothmann, Junction 
2nd Vice President — Mrs. Floyd McMullan, San Angelo 
Treasurer — Mrs. R. M. Thomson, Jr., Austin 
Parliamentarian — Mrs. Sayers Farmer, Junction 
Historian — Mrs. Gus Witting, Jr., Junction 
State Publicity — Miss Sue Flanagan, San Angelo 
National Publicity — Mrs. J. W. Vance, Coleman 
Weaving Center — Mrs. Felix Real, Jr. 
Scholarship Fund — Mrs. R. M. Thomson, Jr., Austin 
Speaker — Miss Nona Lou Greene, Fashion Editor, Radio Station WBAP, 
Fort Worth, Texas 
Adjourn 
12:30 P. M. — Luncheon for Auxiliary Members and Style Show Contestants 
Tourmaline Room, Worth Hotel 
Sponsored by Livestock Interests, Fort Worth Stockyards 

8:30 P. M. — “Make It Yourself With Wool and Mohair” State Contest Style 

Show Crystal Ballroom, Hotel Texas 
NOVEMBER 22, 1950 

10:00 A. M. — Meeting of Woman’s Auxiliary 
Reading of Minutes of last meeting 
Unfinished business 
New Business 
Report of Resolutions Committee 
President's Report 
Report of Nominating Committee — Mrs. H. C. Noelke, Sr.. Chairman 
Election of Officers 
Installation of Officers 
Adjourn 


Cactus Room, Hotel Texas 


Noon Recess 
2:00 P. M. — Business Session 
Report of Woman's Auxiliary, Mrs. Dolph Briscoe, Jr., Uvalde 
Report of Committee of 5 to Nominate 1951 Directors 
Report of All Standing and Special Committees 
Report of General Resolutions Committee 
Election of 1951 Officers 
Selection of 1951 Convention City 
Adjourn 
3:00 P. M. — Meeting of 1951 Board of Directors 
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JAKE MAYFIELD 
President 
Texas Sheep and Goat 
Raisers’ Association 


IT IS with a great deal of pleasure 
that I have this opportunity to address 
these words to the members of the 
Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Asso- 
ciation who have honored me during 
the past year as their leader, because 
this gives me the opportunity to thank 
them for the splendid support they 
have given their organization during 
my term of office. I also want to urge 
that this support be continued in the 
future and that the same unselfish 
and cooperative support be as freely 
given to the future leaders of the or- 
ganization as has been so generously 
given me. 

I suppose that it is only natural for 
any man to become more endeared to 
an organization after having been its 
leader for a time. At any rate it is 
definitely so in my case. I have more 
clearly realized the great importance 
of the Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ 
Association to the ranchmen of this 
state—to all ranchmen, not merely the 
producers of sheep and goats because 
now, as never before, the livestock 
industry must work as a anit to suc- 
ceed in solving the multitude of prob- 
lems which are encountered from day 
to day, and I have watched the work 
of the Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ 
Association and other organizations 
with similar objectives and with such 
first hand contact and personal action 
more fully comprehend the significant 
nature of the work of these grower or- 
ganizations and how hopeless and 
helpless the producers would be with- 
out such a protective and inspirational 
organization. 

I sincerely urge the more active co- 
operation of the individual producer 
that he also will come to realize more 
fully the strength and value and the 
future promise of our Texas Sheep 
and Goat Raisers’ Association. It is 
doing a wonderful job todav but its 
potential force for beneficial accom- 
plishment has barely been touched. 

Throughout the year our organiza- 
tion has tried to meet with problems 
as they came up. The Secretary and I 
have made numerous trips in this 
state and in others and to the nation’s 
capital in behalf of grower problems. 
Many of the growers on committees of 
the association and others who, be- 
cause of their interest in the Associa- 


SHEEP & GoaT RAISER 


The President’s Message to 
The Association Membership 


tion’s problems, answered a plea for 
assistance, have also represented the 
association in various matters of im- 
port to the industry. Inasmuch as 
these activities of the association and 
its representatives are multitude and 
various a detailed recount is not nec- 
essary here. I know, however, of no 
matter coming to the association's at- 
tention that has been neglected. It 
would be too much to say that all 
matters have been dispatched success- 
fully but the association has done con- 
streutive work and successful work, 
too, on many of these problems. 

Briefly recalling, the wool and mo- 
hair marketing committee of the as- 
sociation has been most active. While 
wool and mohair prices are today in 
healthy condition, the work of this 
committee may be highly significant 
should the future prices suffer mater- 
ial decline. 

The work of the Livestock Tax 
Committee of this association, in co- 
operation with other organizations, 
has been of inestimable benefit to the 
producers of livestock and this and 
every other state. | emphatically urge 
the continued support of this most 
worthwhile work. 

The work of lamb promotion has 
been inactive except by the associa- 
tion’s support of the National Live- 
stock and Meat Board. Prices for lamb 
and mutton have been very favorable 
and this meat has been meeting with 
ready acceptance throughout — the 
nation. 

The association’s livestock theft 
committee has been most active, close- 
ly watching the situation in livestock 
thievery. I personally recommend that 
the individual grower take the advice 
of this committee and protect his 
sheep and goats by fire branding or 
tattooing in order that there can be 
postive identification of ownership 
when the question arises. The Texas 
Rangers have been very cooperative 
and to them in behalf of the associa- 
tion I give my thanks. 

The predatory animal committee 
has had an active year and a fruitful 
one in its service to the association. 

A special sheep sanitary committee 
appointed this year has been active in 
ways and means of protecting the 
sheep and goatmen from the spread 
of sheep scabs. This work of vital im- 
portance will be continued, I trust, 
with utmost vigor and I hope that the 
successful solution of this menace to 
the industry will be found. 

I am keenly appreciative of the co- 
operation and support in the associa- 
tion work by other livestock organiza- 
tions and groups. The Experiment 
Station, the Extension Service and 
the Department of Agriculture offi- 
cials have been most cooperative and 
sympathetic in our work during the 
past year. The Texas wool and mohair 
warehousemen, banks and loan com- 
panies have also cooperated splendid- 


ly with us. The Chambers of Com- 
merce and citizenship of the host 
towns, Lubbock, Alpine, Coleman, 
for our directors’ meetings have dis- 
played unusual hospitality and court- 
esy and to these I offer the sincere 
thanks of the association and myself. 

It is also a pleasure for me to com- 
mand the work of your office employ- 
ees who have conscientiously and effi- 
ciently conducted the affairs of the 
organization. Problems brought 
through the office by letter and in 
person have always been handled 
promptly and courteously. 

The year of 1950 has seen unusual 
financial support given the association 


by its membership, reaching a point 

doubtless not approached in the thirty- 

five year history of our organization. 

It is my hope that such loyal support 

be continued to the association in fu- 

tures so that the association can con- 

tinue to grow in stature and service. 

Sincerely, 

JAKE MAYFIELD, 

Pres., Texas Sheep & 

Goat Raisers’ Assn. 

P. S. | look forward to meeting each 

of you at the Annual Convention. I 

sincerely hope that every member will 

be present. It will be a good meeting 

with business and entertainment ot 
interest to every member. 


RESERVATIONS FOR NATIONAL 
MEETING AT CASPER, WYOMING 


THE NATIONAL Wool Growers As- 
sociation convention will be held this 
year at Casper, Wyoming, December 
5 through 8. Texans are already plan- 
ning this trip and some fifteen have 
made reservations. Others may do so 
by writing the Association office in 
San Angelo. 

Train fare is $179.22 round trip for 
one person in compartment — or 
$150.02 round trip for one person in 
bedroom from San Angelo. The train 
is scheduled to leave San Angelo 8:50 
P. M., December 2; and 3 P. M. De- 
cember 3 from Ft. Worth. From Ft. 
Worth rail rates are about $25 per 
person cheaper. 

Some study has been given the 
possibility of chartering a Pioneer Air 
Line plane for the trip, necessitating 
24 passengers. The round trip under 
this plan is $90.83 and the travel time 
approximately 7 hours. The round trip 
fare from San Angelo by commercial 
air line is $133.26. 


Further information regarding the 
National meeting can be secured from 
the Association secretary, Ernest Wii- 
liams, San Angelo. 


Don Hansen, wool buyer for Wal- 
ter M. Marston Co., Boston contracted 
about 75,000 fleeces of 12-months 
wool in Roswell and Artesia, N. M. 
at 76%4 to 85 cents a pound. 

L. M. (Slim) Murphy of Johnson 
City, representing Thurmond & Cun- 
eo, Boston bought some 65,000 flee- 
ces at Roswell paying up to 90 cents 
for some choice wool. 


Mr. and Mrs. Noah Ewton of Here- 
ford, Texas have purchased a ranch 
on the Apispha River above Gulnare, 
Colorado from Mr. and Mrs. John 
Masch. The ranch consists of approxi- 
mately 5000 acres and is located 
about 18 miles above Aguilar. The 


price of the land was over $100,000, 
excluding the purchase of cattle. 

Mr. and Mrs. Masch and_ their 
three children, John, Jr., Bill, and 
Mariann, plan to live on the ranch 
until next spring when Mr. and Mrs. 
Ewton and their son Wiley take pos- 
session. 

The sale was made in October 
through Jeannette and Bill Thach of 
Walsenburg. 


The Bert Herron Ranch, 20 miles 
west of Walsenburg, Colo., on Oak 
Creek, consisting of approximately 
6,000 acres has been sold to Charles 
E. Disert of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
and Vernon Mills of Tulia, Oklahoma. 

The owners, who have already tak- 
en possession, plan to run Hereford 
cattle. Mr. Disert is president of the 
Charles Disert Corporation of Mil- 
waukee, and Mr. Mills has operated 
ranches in New Mexico and Texas. 

The transaction was made through 
the Southern Colorado Land and 
Livestock Co. 


The effect of the new Kansas re- 
quirement on the dipping of Texas 
sheep may be evident next year in the 
sale and shipment of pairs, ewes and 
lambs next spring. 

The Kansas law requires that sheep 
going from Texas into Kansas must 
be dipped. It is difficult to dip ewes 
and lambs because of the tendency of 
the ewe to disown the lamb after dip- 
ping. 


Bill Locklear of San Angelo sold 
500 mixed Rambouillet lambs to Wal- 
ton Kothmann of Menard. Weight 
was 63 pounds and the price, 29 
cents. Homer and Rip Hobdy of San 
Angelo and Eden arranged the sale. 

Locklear delivered 260 yearling 
ewes at $25.500 a head to Roy Carter 
of Eden. 
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uch Room for 
Expansion 
Sheep Business 


By Ted Gouldy 


HAD JASON, the Greek’s mythologic- 
al version of Superman, in all his trials 


_ and tribulations in pursuit of the Gold- 


en Fleece happened to land in Texas 
and gone into the sheep business—he 
would have had it made—and with a 
lot less trouble. 

During the past several years the 
best investment a Texas rancher could 
make was a good ewe. Dollar for 
dollar invested and dollar for dollar 
in returns, a good band of ewes and 
set of good bucks have been tops as 
money makers. 

The situation does not appear likely 
to change any time soon. 

Some cattle men, who in the past 
had viewed sheep with something of 
a cross between pitiable scorn and 
blood-feud hatred, have in recent 
vears unashamedly fenced and cross- 
fenced their ranges with sheep wire. 
They have become personally ac- 
quainted — with bitterweed, needle 
grass and the newer techniques in 
drenching. 

The gold in them thar fleeces and 
lambs wrought the transition. 

Demand for wool, especially the 
higher grades, is great and getting 
greater. Lamb and mutton appetites 
are far from satiated. 


Texas ability to produce sheep by 
the millions, at high profits, is re- 
flected in the fact that Texas’ leading 
market at Fort Worth each year stands 
at or near first place in numbers of 
sheep handled with all other markets 
of the world. 

Currently Texas sheep population 
is down 37 per cent from the 10,677,- 
000 we had in 1943. In 1943 Texas 
had nineteen per cent of the nation’s 
sheep. Today we have 22 per cent of 
the population. 

United States’ sheep population is 
off 44 percent from 1943 being esti- 
mated at 30,797,000 Jan. 1, 1950, 
against 55,089,000 in 1943. Texas’ 
sheep numbered 6,703,000 Jan. 1, 
against the 10,677,000 in 1943. 

About 60 percent of the sheep and 
lambs handled at Fort Worth this year 
have been stockers and feeders. While 
this percentage may vary at different 
Southwestern market points, the pic- 
ture at Fort Worth is typical of the 
broad demand for Texas sheep and 
lambs. 

This demand ranges from California 
and the Rockies to the Eastern Sea- 
board and all way stations inbetween. 

Order buyers representing North- 
ern and Eastern packers compete with 
local Armour & Co., and Swift & Co.., 


SHEEP AT FORT WORTH 


Fort Worth has long been recognized as the leading public 
sheep market in the United States serving a vast area mostly 
to the West. Here is a scene showing the sheep division of 
the Fort Worth Stock Yards Company consisting of the most 
modern facilities for handling sheep. 


buyers. Order buyers representing 
range men and feedlot operators from 
the Western slopes across the country 
Eastward through the Midwest, Mid- 
Atlantic and the Southeastern states 
send stockers and feeders and breed- 
ers to those points each week. 

It adds up to big, and profitable, 
business for Texas’ sheep men. 

Texas and the Southwest is becom- 
ing industrialized by leaps and 
bounds. Texas ranks sixth among the 
States in population. The “home con- 
sumers market” for lamb and mutton 
expands every day. Ranchers and 
farmers are becoming increasingly 
aware of the advantages of producing 
an “eating type” as well as a stocker 
or feeder type animal. 

No longer is the Easter Lamb mar- 
ket our best bet for top prices, because 
fat lamb now has a year around de- 
mand here and Texans and other 
Southwesterners can produce choice 
lambs by feeding home grown maize 
and alfalfa. Alfalfa grazed lambs, 
marketed at four-and-a-half to six 
months of age have repeatedly made 
the nation’s highest prices at Fort 
Worth this year. 

Fort Worth prices on sheep and 
lambs this year have consistently been 
the equal and many times higher than 
top River Market prices. Prices 
throughout the territory have reflected 
the same advantages to marketing at 
home. 

Texas this year was one of the very 
few states to increase her sheep popu- 
lation. There is room for much more 
expansion before the demand for wool 
or lamb or mutton subsides. 

The lamb business looks like the 
best bet for 1951 and 1952. 


PECOS COUNTY 

DOES IT AGAIN 

THE GRAND champion steer of the 
American Royal Livestock Show, Oc- 
tober 20, was a Pecos County Here- 
tord raised by Sim Reeves, Jr., of Fort 
Stockton. 

Jug, the 1,185-pound steer, was 
bought by Eddie Williams of the Wil- 
liams Meat Co. for $4.01 a pound in 
the Royal auction ring. This was the 
highest price since Williams’ all-time 
record bid of $35.30 in 1946. 

The animal brought $4,751 and the 
young recipient plans to pay his way 
through A&M with the proceeds. 

This was the third major grand 
championship in two years for Fort 
Stockton 4-H Club boys. They had a 
grand champion at the State Fair in 
Dallas in 1948, and also Judge Roy 
Bean, famous steer which brought the 
Pecos County club $13,800 at the 
International Livestock Exposition in 
Chicago in 1949. 


J. M. LEA TO BE 
FREE-LANCE BUYER 


J. M. LEA, wool warehouseman in 
San Angelo since 1926, goes out of 
the warehouse business November 1. 
Lea has been a wool commission deal- 
er since 1935. 

His plans for the future still involve 
wool. He will be a free lance buyer 
and will maintain an office at 719 
South Oakes. 

The J. M. Lea Warehouse in San 
Angelo has been located at 108-112 
West Third Street for about two 
years. Owner of the building, ohn 
Willeke, has leased the structure to 
Galbraith Steel and Supply Co. 
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‘i VIC PIERCE AND SON, MILES 
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rs in the 


Two of the most successful sheep raise 


Southwest, Vic and Miles Pierce, are strong } 


their praise of TEXO. 


They feed TEXO to their show animals as well 


as breeding stock . . - for they’ve discovered that 


TEXO helps develop cham 


finish . . . and helps give better, st 
with your flocks - - - 


pionship bloom and 


ronger lamb 


crops. For better results 


feed TEXO. 


BURRUS FEED MILLS 


FORT WORTH 


SHEEP & Goat RAISER 


AN INTERESTING SUMMARY OF 


New Ideas from 
Down Under 


By J. F. Wilson 
University of California, Davis 


THE COMMONWEALTH Govern- 
ment of Australia granted to the Uni- 
versity of California special permis- 
sion to import 3 Merino rams and 9 
Merino ewes for incorporation in our 
finewool sheep breeding project. It 
was done as a gesture of good will and 
the sheep are for experimental pur- 
poses only. The embargo against the 
export of Australian Merinos that has 
stood for over 25 years still holds. 
The writer went to Australia to select 
the sheep and returned October 4th. 

Of particular interest to me was a 
demonstration of the Mules operation 
for the control of breech fly strike. It 
was devised some years ago by a man 
named Mules. Since then it has been 
improved upon by research and today 
there are two types—the modified 
Mules and the radical Mules. Purpose 
of the operation is to remove an area of 
skin from the rear of the sheep so that 
healing will cause the scar tissue to 
retract. This smoothes out any small 
wrinkles that may accumulate manure. 
When properly done the small bare 
area around the anus of the sheep is 
greatly enlarged thus creating a wool- 
less area that cannot get filthy. In the 
radical operation the skin on the sides 
and top of the dock is also removed 
and the stub remains completely bare 
after healing. 

In a recently conducted test in New 
South Wales where half the sheep 
were untreated, the flies struck 38% 
of them. The other half that had had 
the radical Mules operation did not 
have a single sheep struck. 

The Mules operation is so popular 
and its use so wide spread that profes- 
sionals now travel around the country 
doing the job. They are called “Mules- 
ers” and when they get through the 
the lambs have been “Mulesed.” The 
veterinarian who showed me how to 
do it admitted he was no great shakes 
at performing the operation—he can 
do only about 1,000 a day while a 
first class Muleser can operate 1,500. 
The only tool used is a pair of razor- 
sharp sheep shears. 

The Mules operation is quite a 
shocker to see. Admittedly it is cruel. 
When completed the lamb looks as 
its whole back side has been skinned. 
The Australians feel, and rightly so, 
that it is better to let the lamb suffer 
and be a little stiff for 3 or 4 days 
after being Mulesed than to have the 
same sheep be struck repeatedly dur- 
ing life and perhaps die a miserable 
death from wool maggots. How the 
Mules operation would fit into Texas 
conditions, I do not know. It will not 
control strike on any part of the sheep 
except the breech. In Australia and 
in many of our own states a very high 


proportion of strikes involve the 
breech, The operation does, however, 
reduce the necessity of tagging so 
often and when tagging is done it is 
not necessary to take the wool off 
such a large area. The operation can 
be performed on sheep of almost any 
age but two to four months seems to 
be most convenient. 

Another demonstration that im- 
pressed me, although it is still in the 
experimental stage only, was “fog- 
ging” sheep to kill body lice. A temp- 
orary board floor was put down in a 
small pen in the drafting yards and 
a tent erected over it. The tent was 
then filled with sheep and the flaps 
let down. Steam from a sprayer of the 
aerosol type was injected into the tent, 
carrying the insecticide with it. The 
sheep were subjected to 3 minutes of 
this steam bath and emerged damp 
but not dripping wet. The test had 
progressed far enough to find out 
that the method really kills body lice 
and there are no after-effects from the 
sheep breathing the steam-insecticide 
mixture. It looked like a fast, safe, and 
economical way to do the job. They 
were getting good results on cross- 
breds carrying up to 3 months wool. 

A young Merino breeder, James 
Maple-Brown of Springfield, Goul- 
burn, N. S. W., has devised a new 
splash-proof method of applying cop- 
per sulfate solution for the control of 
foot rot. In treating this disease it has 
long been customary to put the solu- 
tion in a trough on the floor of the 
cutting chute and march the sheep 
through it. Some of them go too fast 
and the solution splashes, permanent- 
ly staining the wool blue and thus de- 
tracting from its value. In the Maple- 
Brown arrangement a pen about 20 
feet square is paved with concrete, 
sloping toward the center. A raised 
rim about 3 inches high surrounds the 
area. In the center is a sump whose 
volume has been calculated to hold 
enough solution to flood the pen 
about 2 inches deep. A heavy weight 
almost the same size as the rectangu- 
lar sump is suspended over it and can 
be raised or lowered with a winch. 
With the bluestone solution in the 
sump, the pen is filled with sheep. 
The weight is then lowered, forcing 
the contents of the sump out and 
flooding the pen. The sheep stand 
quietly while their feet are soaking. 
The weight is then raised and the 
bluestone flows back into the sump. 
The sheep are driven out and the next 
lot brought in. Since the sheep do not 
move around while their feet are 
soaking and are taken out only after 
the solution has drained out of the 


(Continued on page 84) 
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For Novemser, 1950 


Ranchmen Tell 
Our Story BEST 


No other industry better illustrates the 
tremendous service of a bank than the ranch- 
ing industry where great amounts of money 
are advanced on land, livestock and improve- 
ments. The value of a bank that understands 
range problems and trusts the stockman’s 
judgment is immeasurable. 


Ranchmen know that the best collateral they 
can have is the friendship of their local banker. 


CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK, San Angelo PEOPLES STATE BANK, Lampasas 
DEL RIO NATIONAL BANK, Del Rio SAN ANGELO NATIONAL BANK, 


FIRST COLEMAN NATIONAL BANK, San Angelo 
Coleman SANDERSON STATE BANK, Sanderson 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK in Alpine THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK, Eldorado 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK, San Angelo THE FIRST STATE BANK, Rankin 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, Sonora THE PECOS COUNTY STATE BANK, 
OZONA NATIONAL BANK, Ozona Fort Stockton 


MEMBERS FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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When You Need Water 


For more than half a century Texas 
ranchmen and farmers have depended 
on SAMSCO for windmills, pumps and 
other equipment to provide that absolute 
essential — water! These SAMSCO 
DEALER LINE PRODUCTS include: 


FAIRBURY Windmills 
CORNHUSKER Pump Jacks 


JENSEN Deep Well Jacks 


SAMSCO Brass Well Cylinders 
Order from your 


M Portable Sprinkl 
SAMSCO Dealer SAMSCO Portable Sprinkler 


Irrigation Systems 


San Antonio Machine & Supply Co. 


SAN ANTONIO CORPUS CHRISTI HARLINGEN WACO 


WOOL 


Grease Futures 


WOOL 


Top Futures 


Grain, Provisions, Cotton 
Stocks and Bonds 


We invite your inquiry regarding our hedging fa- 
cilities for your 1950 and 1951 wool production. 


Uhlmann Grain Co. 


MARION J. SCOTT,.Manager 
> Cactus Hotel Building, San Angelo 
Phone No. Local 4220 — Long Distance No. 22 


Private Wire To: 
New York, N. Y. 
Chicago, Ill. 

Kansas City, Mo. 
Ft. Worth, Texas 


Members: 

New York Cotton Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 
and all other pri 
Commodity Exchanges 


DEMING and JACUZZI Pumps | 


SHEEP & GoaT RAISER 


_ DO YOU KNOW THE WEAK POINTS? 


How Well Are Our 


Sheep Producing? 


By U. S. Garrigus, Sheep Division 
University of Illinois 


IN RECENT years the production 
records of poultry, dairy cattle, and 
still more recently of swine have be- 
come common and generally accepted 
measures of the productive value of 
individuals and of whole flocks or 
herds. We have not only number of 
eggs produced but also point scores 
which give credit for egg size; we 
have not only pounds of milk pro- 
duced but also pounds of butterfat 
produced; and we have not only num- 
ber of pigs weaned but also pounds 
of pigs weaned. 

The shepherd has usually known 
which ewes, which rams, and which 
lines of breeding were doing a good 
job of production. Frequently, how- 
ever, flocks have been too large or 
there have been changes in personnel 
or other problems have arisen which 


have resulted in merely producing 
sheep without much idea of which 
sheep were doing the best job of pro- 
duction. The problem of keeping pro- 
duction records on sheep and subse- 
quently understanding these records 
have been complicated by the fact 
that sheep produce two sources of in- 
come each year—lamb and wool. Each 
has a different value. Wool is worth 
more per pound than is lamb. The 
relative value of wool in comparison 
with lamb on a per pound basis has 
varied since World War II from about 
2:1 up to 4:1. 

It has long been recognized that a 
constructive breeding program re- 
quires a rather definite goal. This goal 
should not fluctuate drastically over 
a period of years. The breeder who 
changes from one breeding goal to 


NOELKE AND OWENS 


SHOW CHAMPION CORRIEDALES 


Rambouillet Sheep Show, Oct. 11, 1950, featured this Reserve 
Champion Ewe: (1st place Ewe Lamb), owned by Noelke and 
Owens, Sheffield, Texas, who also placed the champion ewe of 
this breed in the State Fair Show. 


LOOK — NO BEARS! 

THE INTERIOR Department in 

Washington has informed the office of 

Rep. O. C. Fisher that no plans are in 

the offing to import black bears into 

the Big Bend National Park of Texas. 
Paul Franks, acting director of the 


National Park Service inquired about 
reports of plans to bring the bears in- 
to the park, but found no such inten- 
tion. 

Complaints had been made to Con- 
gressmen that there were already 
enough predatory animals in the Big 
Bend to form a grave ranching hazard. 
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another and then perhaps still 
others in quick succession cannot 
hope to develop a uniform and _pro- 
ductive flock. 

One might then ask, “How can we 
have a long-time breeding goal when 
the relative prices of lamb wool vary 
from year to year?” Dr. L. M. Winters 
of the University of Minnesota ap- 
parently had in mind such a question 
when he made a study (Minn. Tech. 
Bul. 174) of the average price of the 
four top grades of wool on the Boston 
market from 1920 to 1938 and found 
that it was 3.4 times the average price 
of top lambs on the South St. Paul 
market during the same period of 
time. Over a long period of time, then, 
wool seems to be worth three to four 
times as much per pound as lamb. If 
we are willing to use some such factor, 
let us say 3.5, to convert wool produc- 
tion to its “lamb equivalent,” we can 
take pounds of lamb produced and 
add to it the “lamb equivalent” of 
wool produced to get a figure repre- 
senting the production of a ewe or of 
a flock for the year. 

For purebred flocks certain basic 
information can form the basis for ob- 
taining productivity values which are 
fairly comparable both within a flock 
and between flocks. This information 
would be (1) birth date, (2) weaning 
date and weight, and (3) shearing 
date and weight of fleece. (Probably 
the weight of the ewe should also be 
kept.) If this information is known, 
simple corrections for slight variations 
in age at weaning and number of days 
of wool growth can be made. 


A more simple measure that is not 
as time consuming would be helpful 
for measuring commercial production. 
To make a profit we need an income. 
Usually the larger the income the 
better the opportunity for profit. If 
one records (1) the number of ewes 
bred, (2) the pounds of lamb pro- 
duced and the income received from 
lamb, and (3) the pounds of wool 
shorn and the income received from 
wool, he has the total pounds of lam) 
produced, the total pounds of wool 
produced, and the gross cash income 
trom his flock. These totals, divided 
by the number of ewes bred, give the 
producer the average pounds of lamb 
produced per ewe, the average gross 
income produced per ewe. With these 
producitvity values he can better com- 
pare the production job that he is 
accomplishing with that of his neigh- 
bors or with his own production in 
previous years. A similar measure is 
being used by H. G. Russell and G. R. 
Carlisle in livestock extension work at 
the University of Illinois. 

The business of sheep production 
continues to become more and more 
complicated. Costs of production con- 
tinue to rise. Hence, it becomes in- 
creasingly important that we know 
just how well we are doing and where 
our weak points are. It is encourag- 
ing to note that attempts are being 
made throughout the United States to 
develop and use suitable measures of 
sheep productivity. Within the past 
year several purbred sheep associa- 
tions have adopted some form of pro- 
duction records. All of us interested in 
sheep production should give fore- 
thought and effort to developing and 
approving for general use some meas- 
ure or set of measures of sheep pro 
ductivity. 
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IT HELPED 
ENCLOSED you will find my check 


tor $12 for my advertisement in the 
Breeder Directory. Last year was my 
first time to know how much good 
that directory really does. It helped 
me sell all my buck lambs and I 
could have sold more if I had had 
them. Please continue to enter my 
name and address as it is now. 
BILL MANSFIELD 


Roosevelt, Texas 


WELCOME AGAIN 
SON BILL 


Johnson 


STOCKER and FEEDER SHEEP 
ALSO 


ORDER BUYERS FOR FAT SHEEP 
Livestock Exchange Bldg. Fort Worth, Texas 


JOHN CLAY COMPANY 


LIVE STOCK COMMISSION 
Welcomes you to the 35th Annual Convention 
Fort Worth --- Nov 20-22 


WE'LL BE SEEING YOU 


FORT WORTH SAN ANTONIO 


VITA-RANGE 


NUGGETS 


\ W. B. PAYNE, 
P ABILENE, TEXAS SAYS... 
“I have always been one of those 
, but last year I fed RED CHA ita-Range 
to my sheep. I think Vita-Range Nuggets 
GET MORE AND fortified with Vitamin A is a wonderful improve- 
BETTER CALVES ment over the old high protein method. 
AND LAMBS 
THAT WILL WEIGH JAPSON PETTIT, 
MORE AT BIG LAKE, TEXAS SAYS... 
de amt “I have been feeding sheep for years. Last year I 
fed RED CHAIN Vita-Range Nuggets and I be- 
lieve they are the best sheep feed I have ever 
used.” 


700 00 OF 
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UNIVERSAL MILLS” 


FT. WORTH, TEXAS 
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Southwestern Trees and Shrubs 


By B. W. Allred 

Regional Range Conservationist 
Soil Conservation Service 

Fort Worth, Texas 


POISON IVY 
Description 

SEVERAL three-leaved sumacs cause 
skin irritation that is spoken of com- 
monly as a “poison.” “Poison ivy” is 
the collective name of these sumacs. 

The three-leaved sumacs grow as 
shrubs, small trees or high-climbing 


vines. They are easy to identify if 
you remember that their main distin- 
guishing marks are their grey-white 
berries that appear late in the grow- 
ing season and their three leaves 
that are borne together. Edges of the 
leaves are often toothed or slightly 
split. The ends are sharply pointed. 


(Top) — Poison ivy frequently grows along trails, roadsides 
and other disturbed areas. 


(Bottom) — Poison ivy is often confused with Virginia creeper. 
In the center are some Virginia creeper plants. They have five 
leaves terminated by a stem. Most of the plants, in picture, are 
poison ivy which has only three terminal leaves. The Virginia 
creeper leaves have been perforated by insects. 

—USDA Soil Conservation Service Photos 


Poison sumac may be either a shrub 
or a small tree. Along a central stem 
you will find seven to 13 leaves in a 
sort of feather-like arrangement. In- 
dividual leaflets range from slender 
to round. They have tapering points. 
Edges of the leaves are smooth. 

Distribution 

Poison ivy grows throughout the 
United States, southern Canada and 
Mexioc. It is usually found along 
hedges and fencerows, around build- 
ings and in waste places. 

Poison sumac inhabits mainly the 
eastern, central and southern United 
States, and southeastern Canada. It 
is found especially in swamp areas. It 
occurs in small numbers on farms and 
ranches. 

Poisonous Parts 

You can get poisoned by these 
plants in a variety of ways, even 
without ever coming in direct contact 
with them. The flowers, seed, bark, 
stems, twigs and roots are all poison- 
ous, whether they are alive or dead. 
The plants seem able to transmit the 
poison even more readily when wet. 
rag a dog that has rubbed against 
the plants can produce a case of 
poisoning. Even contact with smoke 
or soot from plants being burned will 
bring about a serious skin irritation. 
Touching gloves or implements used 
in handling the plants can bring the 
same results. Such articles must be 
treated to make them safe before they 
are used again. Of course a few lucky 
people are immune to the poison and 
such fortunate folk don’t have to 
worry about these precautions. 

The poisonous substance is believed 
to be a sticky, yellowish, non-volatile 
oil known as urishiol. It produces 
watery blisters on the skin of those 
not immune to the poison. The blist- 
ers may develop within a few hours 
after contact or several days may pass 
before the poison shows up. 

Treatment 

Serious poisoning may be averted 
if the exposed parts are washed im- 
mediately or as soon as possible after 
contact with oil-free soap and warm 
water. For this purpose old-fashioned 
laundry soap is best. Toilet soaps are 
generally not effetcive. Many persons 
who have once suffered from the pois- 
on now carry a piece of laundry soap 
with them whenever they go into an 
infested area. They can then wash 
the exposed skin as soon as they come 
across water, in a creek, lake or the 
nearest hospitable home. Warm water 
is best but cold water is better than 
nothing. 

The most effective remedy is to 
bathe the skin thoroughly with a 5 
per cent solution of ferric chloride 
mixed with equal parts of water and 
alcohol. If the irritation is inflamed 
or painful, it is advisable to see your 
doctor. 

Methods of Control 

To protect the public, all areas used 
regularly by people should be cleared 
of poisonous plants. 

Where there are only a few poison- 
ous sumac plants, they can be dug 
out and burned, though care should 
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be used not to come in contact with 
the plants or the smoke. 

Sumac plants sprout again after 
they have been cut or burned. Be- 
cause some reproduce from rootstock, 
even digging may have to be re- 
peated. 

Vines and tree trunks may be cut 
near the ground and the exposed parts 
painted with a sodium arsenite paste 
tor an effective kill. But sodium ar- 
senite is a deadly poison to both hu- 
mans and livestock. Precautions need 
to be taken, therefore, to keep people 
and animals away from the treated 
areas until the sumac is dead and the 
sodium arsenite has been removed or 
has lost its deadly effect. 

Probably the safest and cheapest 
way of killing these poisonous plants 
is to spray them with the two hor- 
mone sprays, 2-4-5, T and 2-4, D, and 
ammonium sulphamate. However, 2- 
4-5, T and 2-4, D should not be used 
where the spray can drift to  sus- 
ceptible useful plants like cotton, to- 
matoes, legumes and flowers. 

All of the standard spraying de- 
vices are satisfactory. Where the 
plants are scattered and desirable 
plants need protection against drift- 
ing spray, hand-type spraying equip- 
ment is most desirable. 

The green leaves should be covered 
thoroughly with the spray. New 
sprouts are sprayed after the leaves 
have fully developed. It is also neces- 
sary to spray the lower trunks of pois- 
on sumacs that develop into trees or 
vines. 

The spraying materials mentioned 
above are not poisonous to people or 
livestock. Ammonium sulphamate, 
however, should be washed from the 
skin after the spraying has been com- 
pleted and it should be kept out of 
your eyes. 

Equipment should be cleaned 
thoroughly after spraying. Ammon- 
ium sulphamate corrodes metal. Resi- 
due of the hormone sprays may kill 
desirable plants that are sprayed with 
equipment that has not been cleaned. 

The amine form of 2-4-5, T and 2- 
4, D is safest to use near susceptible 
desirable plants as it is not volatile. 

The killing agency of the hormone 
sprays works through the plant tissues 
of poison ivy. Eventually the plant 
dies. Roots are most resistant. Some 
re-spraying will be found necessary 
when sprouting takes place. 

A week or ten days after the spray 
has been applied, leaves will begin to 
discolor. They will die first, followed 
by stems and trunks. The roots will 
be the last to die. 

Ammonium sulphamate kills the 
plants by contact and also by trans- 
mitting its killing agency through the 
plant tissues to the roots. Where only 
small amounts will do the job, mix 
three-quarters to a pound of ammon- 
ium sulphamate with one gallon of 
water. If high pressure equipment is 
needed, use one pound of ammonium 
sulphamate to five gallons of water. 
If a hand sprayer is used, mix one- 
half to one pound of the spray mater- 
ial to one gallon of water. 

While lawns and good pastures will 
survive mild applications of ammon- 
ium sulphamate, heavy applications 
will kill the grass. 

Ammonium sulphamate makes the 
soil toxic but this effect will disap- 
pear in 30 to 60 days. 
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MAYFIELD RECEIVES 
PANAMA SHEEP 


J. C. (JAKE) MAYFIELD, 
Sheep and Goat Raiser president and 
Juno ranchman, has received 50 pure- 

bred Panama ewe lambs and 150 Pan- 
ama buck lambs from Laidlaw & Sons, 
Muldoon, Idaho. He purchased the 
sheep last summer and got delivery on 
them in San Angelo October 25. They 
were trucked to Mayfield’s ranch after 
being sheared and dipped. 


Texas 


Mayfield has been using Panama 
rams on Rambouillet ewes, but this is 
his first experience with Panama ewes. 

The Panamas were purchased from 


the firm which originated the breed. 
Price was $40 per head. 


rrr 


GERMAN FALLS RANCH 
SELLS TO C. McLERRAN 


THE GERMAN Falls Ranch has been 
sold to Charles McLerran of Chero- 
kee by Malcolm Chism of Bend. 

The ranch, which lies in southeast- 
ern San Saba County, is widely known 
for his natural falls which drop 100 
feet to the Colorado River. The land 
is popular as a tourist and sportsman’s 
haven. 

Chism operated the ranch for three 
and tourist at- 


vears as a campsite 


traction. He also operated the Head- 
of-the-Lake Ranch for a time. 

McLerran sold a Cherokee ranch 
to R. E. Keyser, San Saba merchant, 
who is making wide improvements on 
the land. 


SCHREINER INSTITUTE 
PLANS RANCH STUDY 


DR. ANDREW EDINGTON, presi- 
dent of Schreiner Institue at Kerrville 
is considering a ranching department 
as an addition to the school. 

He indicated that a terminal course 
in ranching will be offered to bovs 
interested in that occupation. Ranch- 
men in the area are favorable to this 
plan and promise a place for all bovs 
who complete the course in the next 
few vears. 


SHEEP SCABIES UNDER 


CONTROL IN WEST TEXAS 


AN OUTBREAK of sheep scabies was 
discovered October 25 near Carlsbad, 
Texas. 

Pierce Hoggett of Kerrville, who is 
in charge of sheep scabies work for the 
Livestock Sanitary Commission of 
Texas, was in San Angelo to investi- 
gate the outbreak. 

The sheep will have to be dipped 
and under quarantine three 
months. Hoggett said that quarantine 
will have to be declared in some of 
the neighboring flocks. 

This is the only outbreak in Texas 
for the last two months. All other 
sheep discovered with scab mites fin- 
ished their second dipping some time 


ago. 


twice 


STATE FAIR CHAMPION 


Southdown Sheep Show, Oct. 10, 1950, featured this Champion 
Ewe (also \st place Yearling Ewe), owned by J. M. Raiden, 
Honey Grove, Texas (in picture). 


STATE FAIR CHAMPION 
Hampshire Sheep Show, Oct. 9, 1950, featured this Champion 


Ewe, owned by Mrs. Ammie E. Wilson, Plano, Texas. Picture: 
Billy Raiden, Honey Grove, Texas. 


EXTENDS A CORDIAL 
INVITATION 


: 
= 
to Texas Sheep and Goat 
Raisers’ Association for its 
1951 Convention. We stand 
ready to duplicate the 1947 
Convention. 
HI Paso Hotel Association 
Congratulations 
SANT Sheep and Goat 
x Raisers! 
Bl \ 


Best Wishes 7 
for Wi \ > 
35th Annual 
Convention! 
BEVIE DeMOVILLE, Owner-Mgr. i | 
701 Rust St. Phone 3320 igh Wt Q 


SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 
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DON’T TAKE A CHANCE NOW — 


Careful Planning 
Will Pay Today 


By W. J. McAnnelly, President 
Federal Intermediate Credit Bank 


of Houston 


AS THE members of the Texas Sheep 
& Goat Raisers’ Association attend 
their annual meeting in Fort Worth 
on November 20-22, they will find 
that their neighbors have a much 
better attitude and are more friendly, 
if that is possible, than they had when 
they met in San Angelo for the an- 
nual convention in 1948. At that time 
the sheep and goat raisers were near- 
ing the end of the three year drouth 
when all had suffered considerable 
loss in their operations. They had ex- 
ienced heavy death losses, short 
foal crops, and high feed bills. On 
the other hand, while attending the 
next meeting in Fort Worth most of 
them will have experienced two years 
of favorable moisture and range con- 
ditions, sheep and goat prices are as 
high or higher than they have ever 
been in history, and wool is oe 
from 80 cents to $1.00 per poun 
on a grease basis. In view of these 


high prices the members of the Sheep 
& Goat Raisers’ Association should be 
in a happy and friendly mood. 

If it were not for the Korean War 
and the necessity of increasing taxes 
to pay for our stepped-up national 
defense, the sheep and goat raisers 
of Texas would have very little to 
complain about. However, in view of 
these two things the sheep and goat 
producers have a responsibility to 
produce all of the food and fiber that 
they possibly can in order to meet 
this emergency, particularly at this 
time, because of the small number of 
sheep and goats that now populate 
the farms and ranches of Texas. It is 
incumbent upon each producer to 
take care of every sheep and goat that 
is under his control with all diligence 
possible, because the loss of a single 
sheep or goat will further reduce the 
amount of wool or food that we need 
at this time. 


2121 N. Chadbourne St. 


1x 6- ROUGH 


Cactus 
Lumber Co. 


“Headquarters for Building Materials” 
Phone 8139 San Angelo, Texas 


LUMBER 


Why Gamble on the Cheapest Grades? 
It Costs So Little To Use the Best. 


V-DRAIN ROOFING - CORRUGATED 


Lots of No. 2 and No. 3 Framing Lumber 
ALL Types, Grades, Patterns in Wood Siding 


F. H. A. Improvement Loans, $60 to $2500 
10 per cent down, 12 to 30 Months To Pay 


See The CACTUS 


CAN'T SAG GATES 


HUMBL 
PRODUCTS 


MOTORS 
122 S. Oakes 


TRUCKMASTER 


In order to utilize to the fullest ex- 
tent all the resources that we have, it 
appears that every producer should 
cull his herd for all the old ewes and 
either go to market with them or ar- 
range to put them on extra feed for 
the winter, and thus conserve this 
source of food and fiber rather than 
run the risk of letting them graze on 
the range as many have done in the 
past due to the shortage of adequate 
livestock for his country. It would 
also seem highly important for the in- 
dustry that the producers in Texas 
keep all the ewe lambs possible and 
see that very few go to the slaughter- 
ing pens this year. They are needed 
to adequately restock our country and 
to step up the increase in our sheep 
population so badly needed for our 
national defense. 

While sheep and goat prices are as 
high as they have ever been, the 
producer finds his costs of operation 
have likewise increased with the 
higher prices. In all probability costs 
of operations will further increase, 
and efficient operators will find it 
more important to reduce their death 
losses than ever before. The increase 
in costs will include an increase in the 
cost of money borrowed since most 
producers must borrow more money 
per head than ever before, and also 
it is very probable that they may find 
that interest rates likewise will in- 
crease. 

The outlook for the producers of 
all livestock seems to be as favorable 
as could be expected, but as favor- 
able as it is, sometimes a disaster will 
hit an individual or an area. If that 
should happen, the producer will 
find it much more difficult to get 
back into business than it ever was 
before. Therefore, it is very impor- 
tant that every producer keep a good 
margin in his operation so that if re- 
verses should hit he will be able to 
carry on and continue operation, for 
if he once goes broke with the pres- 
ent high prices it will be almost im- 
possible to get back into business. 


Walton Kothmann bought 2,000 
long wool lambs from Floyd Mc- 
Mullan of San Angelo, 400 head from 
Dr. Leggett of Menard, 450 head 
from Harold Schweining of Menard, 
about 1,250 head from Edgar Wilker- 
son of San Angelo, and 950 from Tur- 
ner and Sutton of Melvin. 

Prices were 28% to 29% cents. 


“1 don’t care if you are a purchasing 
agent, you cannot get immediate 
delivery!” 
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Range Talk 


Johnny Martin of San Angelo 
bought 400 light Rambouillet mutton 
lambs from George Montgomery of 
Ozona. They were delivered October 
25 and shipped to Kansas on order. 
Price was 28 cents a pound. 


C. G. Van Court of San Angelo 
delivered 542 mixed Rambouillet 
lambs for his brother, Mack Van 
Court of Mertzon to Butch Lewis of 
San Saba. The lambs, which weighed 
69 pounds, were contracted a month 
ago at 26 cents a pound. 


Henry Craven of Mertzon sold 400 
Rambouillet mutton lambs to Henry 
Clark, Jr. of Mertzon at 29 cents a 
pound. Lambs will be delivered be- 
tween November 15 and December 1 
in Sterling County. 


Walton Kothmann of Menard pur- 
chased 550 mixed Rambouillet lambs 
the second week in October from D. 
C. Middleton of Melvin. The lambs 
were delivered October 23. Price was 
29 cents a pound. 


J. T. Davis of Sterling City shipped 
1,400 Rambouillet mutton lambs to 
Swift and Henry of Kansas City, Mo. 
The lambs, which weighed 75 pounds, 
were sold on a July contract at 24 
cents a pound. Jeff Davis of Sterling 
City arranged the sale. 


L. R. Simon of Fort Stockton, presi- 
dent-manager of the San Pedro Land 
& Cattle Co., attended the funeral of 
Gayle Armstrong, cattleman and con- 
tractor of Roswell, N. M. 

Armstrong, 50, died October, 15. 
He was one of the partners in the San 
Pedro firm. 


Bill Locklear of San Angelo con- 
tracted 425 head of 6-year-old ewes 
with lambs at side for March or April 
delivery from Clyde Keeney of Del 
Rio. Price on this tranction was $12 a 
head for the ewes in the wool and $10 
a head for lambs. 


Dr. J. Marvin Rape of San Angelo 
bought 305. solid-mouth ewes from 
Otho Drake, San Angelo commission 
man, at $19 a head. The ewes, which 
are not bred are from Marfa. 

Herbert Currie of Coleman bought 
130 cuts from this bunch at $15 a 
head. 


Noelke and Owens of Sheffield 
bought 4 registered ewes and a ram 
lamb from the Rambouillet show flock 
of W. E. Couch of Waxahachie. Pur- 
chase was made at the State Fair in 
Dallas, at $50 a head. 

Noelke and Owens had the champ- 
ion Rambouillet ram and the champ- 
ion Rambouillet ewe at the Fair. 


Karl Kothmann of Menard bought 
the 6-section ranch of Walter Babb 
in Edwards County. The land lies 28 
miles south of Rocksprings and is all 
pasture land, about two-thirds of it 
Open country and the rest has been 
cleared of cedar. 

No livestock was involved in the 
transaction. Babb also has ranchland 
at Pandale and at Sierra Blanca. 

Kothmann will get possession about 
mid-December. 
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Hurry! Get Your 
Entries NOW! 


For the Annual 


Houston Fat Stock Show 


January 31st thru February 11th 


Market Show: Feb. 1-4 - Breeding Show: Feb. 5-11 


SEPARATE PREMIUM LISTS 
LIVESTOCK — POULTRY — RABBITS 
Horses (Quarter, Palomino and Cutting) 


Livestock Poultry — Horse — Rabbit 
ENTRIES CLOSE ENTRIES CLOSE 
Dec. 15, 1950 January 15, 1951 


Starring Hopalong Cassidy 
and many other STAR ATTRACTIONS 
In Person at the 1951 RODEO and 


Houston Fat Stock Show 
and Livestock Exposition 


HERMAN ENGEL, GEN. MGR. » P. O. BOX 2371 2 HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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GREETINGS — 


TO 


THE 
TEXAS 
SHEEP 
& GOAT 
RAISERS 


Kimbell Diamond Milling Co. 


FT. WORTH, TEXAS 
Manufacturers of 
KIMBELL’S 20% 
PROTEIN RANGE CUBES 


The Home of SOCIETY Brand Clothes 


no 
better choice 
under 
the 


STETSON Geen Road 


No better choice under the sun — or stars — for the man who spends 
his time outdoors. Smart, lightweight fur felt styled once and forever 
by Stetson. Rugged. Handsome. Unmistakably American. Your 
hae of colors, prices. 


S & Q CLOTHIERS 


BLAKE DUNCAN CO. 
San Angelo and Midland, Texas 
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Large Area Seeded 
To Native and 
Introduced Grasses 


By W. M. Nixon 
Regional Agronomist 

Soil Conservation Service 
Fort Worth, Texas 


IN 1949 and 1950 soil conservation grass, switchgrass, sand lovegrass, all 


district co-operators in Texas and good native tall grasses. These plant- 
Oklahoma seeded 260,000 acres of | ings were primarily on eroded crop- 
little bluestem, big bluestem, Indian- land and on range land where these 
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good grasses had been eliminated by 
over-use. 

In addition to these native grasses 
75,000 to 100,000 acres have been 
seeded to King Ranch bluestem, a 
good vigorous introduced grass. 

Tall fescue, Alta and Kentucky 31 
strains, has been seeded on several 
thousand acres in the central and 
eastern parts of Texas and Oklahoma. 
This is a palatable, high-vielding cool- 


Conservation District. 


terweed in one year. 


(Bottom) Irrigated pasture of tall fescue, alfalfa and red clover 
on O. C. Thompson farm near Muleshoe, Texas, in the Black- 
water Valley Soil Conservation District. 


(Center) Andrew Carey checks bluestem grass seedlings which 
were made in the spring of 1950 on an eroded hillside. Carey, 
who ranches 12 miles southwest of Mineral Wells, is a coopera- 
tor with the Palo Pinto Soil Conservation District. 


Conservation District. 


(OPPOSITE PAGE) 


(Top) Broadcast seeding of King Ranch bluestem on L. A. 
Nordan Ranch near Boerne, Texas, in the Kendall County Soil 


(Center) King Ranch bluestem on Joe Hardgraves ranch in 
Edwards Plateau Soil Conservation District. This grass was 
planted in March 1949 in 36-inch rows in a dense stand of 
poisonous bitterweed. The grass completely choked out the bit- 


(PHOTOS ON RIGHT) 
(Top) Grady Turner who lives near Mineral Wells, Texas, in 


the Palo Pinto Soil Conservation District looks at bluestem grass 
seedings. The grass was drilled in the spring of 1950. 


(Bottom) A 70-acre planting of sand lovegrass on George Nor- 
man’s place near Seminole, Texas, in the Gaines County Soil 


—USDA Soil Conservation Service Photos 


season perennial grass. 

Soil Conservation Service technic- 
ians have helped soil conservation 
districts and co-operators in the de- 
velopment of seeding equipment, 
seeding methods, and in producing 
and harvesting grass seed. 

Many soil conservation districts 
have purchased grass seed harvesting 
and planting equipment for the use 
of co-operators. 


ENCOURAGING evidence that aerial 
sprays of a new chemical (2,4,5-T) 
can be used in North Texas to kill 
mesquite, is reported by plant scient- 
ists of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture and the Texas Experiment 
Station. 

As a preliminary step toward solv- 
ing the gigantic problem of brush con- 
trol on several million acres in the 
Southwest, the finding is of keen in- 
terest. It offers, for the first time, a 
mass method for fighting mesquite in 
the less arid sections of the range 
country at comparatively low cost. It 
trol methods for the pest in other en- 
is believed also to hold clues to con- 
vironmental conditions where _ it 
thrives and for other species of brush 
that are not affected by either 2,4,5-T 
or the better known weed killer, 
2,4-D. 

The experiments with mesquite at 
Spur, Texas, show that it can be kill- 
ed by aerial sprays of 2,4,5-T ap- 
plied late in May when the brush is in 
vigorous growth. The treatment is 
similar to that in which 2,4-D is now 
used to control sagebrush on the 
grasslands of the Southern Great 
Plains. 


SPUR STATION IMPRESSED BY NEW 
CHEMICAL FOR MESQUITE KILL 


For mesquite in west Texas the 
scientists used two-thirds pound of the 
ester form of 2,4,5-T in 5 gallons of 
20 percent oil emulsion. Cost of this 
treatment for large scale operations is 
estimated at $3 an acre. The kill is 
98 per cent for the tops of the brush 
and more than 50 percent of the roots. 
The chemical has given 65 percent 
kill when applied as a ground spray 
to mesquite foliage and up to 90 per- 
cent kill when used to treat the cut 
surfaces of stumps. Spray applications 
to the lower 12 inches of the trunk 
have killed both tops and roots. 

Experience with mechanical de- 
struction of mesquite shows that this 
method does not assure eradication of 
the brush. In addition to its extensive 
root system, mesquite has an under- 
ground bud-zone from which a score 
or more new sprouts may shoot up 
when the tree top is injured. A dam- 
aged tree often produces a_ thicket 
within a few years. The need for re- 
peated chemical treatments is only 
one aspect of the problem that must 
be studied much more intensively and 
on a vast scale before science can 
provide the answers. 
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Here, Concisely, Is the Nub of the 


Mineral Feeding Problem. 
A Valuable Study of — 


Calcium and Phosphorus Required 
For Sheep and Goats 


By H. Schmidt, Veterinarian 
Texas Agricultural Experiment Station 
College Station, Texas 


IN THE production ol livestock not 
only the feed supply but also the nu- 
tritive value thereof is of paramount 
importance. The importance of the 
nutritive value of feed, usually under- 
stood to refer especially to our culti- 
vated feed crops, long has been recog- 
nized, but it is only in recent years 
that the livestock producer operating 
on our range lands has*become con- 
scious of the fact that it applies to his 
“homegrown” feed, the grass and 
other range forage as well. It is im- 
perative, in considering the nutritive 
value of this range food, that the 
stress not only be placed upon protein 
carbohydrates and fats, but also upon 
the mineral content as well, especially 
upon the calcium (Ca) and _phos- 
phorus (P) content, for these are 
equally as important. Livestock can- 


not be successfully grown unless the 
latter are available in adequate 
amount, and therefore they may be 
the limiting factor in the producers’ 
monetary returns. 

MINERAL REQUIREMENTS 

FOR SHEEP AND CATTLE 

Let us briefly review the daily re- 
quirements for the two most import- 
ant minerals, calcium (Ca) and phos- 
phorus (P), of the two most important 
classes of range livestock, cattle and 
sheep. These are as follows: 
Growing beef steer weighing 500 Ibs. 
to 1,000 Ibs.: 

0.29% to 0.14% Ca in feed 

0.27% to 0.19% P in feed 


or 
13.1 grams to 8.9 gms total Ca in 
feed 


12.4 gms to 12.0 gms total P in feed 


West Texas... 


Located in the Center of 


Producers 


a strong market plus the profit of less 
freight rate and less shrink. 


Assures consignors 


George Foster Rust 


Dial 4145 


SALE TIME 


TUESDAY - Starting at 11 A. M©—SHEEP 
FRIDAY - Starting at 9 A. Mi—CATTLE 


Producers Livestock 
Auction Company 


On Ballinger Highway 


Arthur Broome 
San Angelo, Texas 


Dry cow weighing 1,000 Ibs.: 

0.1% Ca and 0.17% P in feed 

or 6 gms Ca and 10.4 gms total P in 
feed 
Pregnant cow weighing 1,000 Ibs.: 

During the 7th mo. of pregnancy— 

0.16% Ca and 0.21% P in feed 

or 10.4 gms Ca and 13.3 gms total 

P in feed. 
and, during the 9th mo. of pregnancy 

0.42% Ca and 0.31% P in feed 

or 27.9 gms Ca and 20.4 gms total 

P in feed. 

For each gallon of milk produced 
by the nonpregnant cow, add 5.6 gms 
feed Ca and 4.48 gms feed P to that 
required by a dry cow. 

For growing sheep weighing be- 
tween 50 and 120 Ibs. the required 
percentage of both calcium and phos- 
phorus in the feed is of the magnitude 
of 0.14 to 0.15 while the total amount 
of feed calcium ranges from 1.6 to 
1.5 grams and feed phosphorus from 
1.37 to 1.57 grams per day. 

Summarizing these figures we find 
that 0.15% of calcium and a like 
percentage of phosphorus in the feed, 
on a dry feed basis is adequate for 
growing sheep, but this amount is 
entirely inadequate for growing beef 
calves which require a feed containing 
0.29% Ca and 0.27% P in their most 
active stage of growth, or almost 
twice as high a percentage in the feed 
as that required for sheep. 

SOIL AFFECTS MINERAL 
CONTENT OF PLANTS 


Now, the mineral content of the 
plant is partly an inherent character- 
istic and partly dependent upon the 
mineral content of the soil so that 
the same plant species growing in soil 
low in available phosphorus will have 
a lower phosphorus content than it 
will have when growing in a soil high 
in available phosphorus. The applica- 
tion of phosphatic fertilizer in ade- 
quate amounts to soil low in available 
phosphorus is, therefore, a practice 
well worth considering. Of the soil of 
the particular area here under pri- 
mary consideration — the Edwards 
Plateau — Fraps and Fudge (Texas 
Station Bul. 549) state that “the con- 
tent of total phosphoric acid and of 
active phosphoric acid are fair to 
low . . .”. Of the calcium content they 
say “The soils have a fair to good con- 
tent of total . . . acid-soluble lime.” 
This condition of phosphoric acid con- 
tent of the soil is reflected in the 
chemical composition of the flora. 


CHEMICAL COMPOSITION OF 
EDWARDS PLATEAU PLANTS 
Taking the adequate requirements 

of calcium and phosphorus for ideal 
growth cited above as a basis, it is of 
interest to check these against the 
chemical composition of the forage 
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as reported by Fraps and Cory (Tex- 
as Station Bul. 586). Such a compari- 
son shows that the vegetation consum- 
ed by range livestock is adequate in 


‘calcium but the figures for phos- 


phorus are not so favorable. Cory has 
listed the forage plants consumed by 
plants of the Edwards Plateau area 
cattle and sheep the year round and 
has estimated the quantity of each 
consumed. Some plants of course oc- 
cur only seasonal and hence are con- 
sumed in larger quantities for a short 
time only. Unfortunately these plants 
as a rule have the highest phosphorus 
content. The following is a partial 
list of the plants recorded by Cory 
together with the average amount of 
phosphorus they contain: 

Curly mesquite — 


fall and winter 0.13% 

spring and summer . 0.17% 
Buffalo grass — 

fall and winter 0.17% 

Spring and summer 0.24% 
Three-awn grass 0.12% 
Spear grass 0.14% 


Little barley 0.30% 
Trisetum interruptum 
Wild peavine 

Aphanostephus humilis... 0.22% 


Slender fescue 0.22% 
Rescue grass 0.26% 
Bermuda grass 0.24% 
Plaintain 0.16% 
Sacahuiste 0.09% 
Shin oak 0.09% 
Live oak 0.1 % 


Thus we may say curly mesquite 

ass, which comprises the main food 
or the greater part of the year for 
the range livestock, is rather low in 
phosphorus content in the fall and 
winter even for sheep and just ade- 
quate in spring and summer and 
never reaches the point where it is 
entirely adequate for cattle. All of the 
more desirable plants, from the stand- 
point of phosphorus content, grazed 
by livestock in this area are not very 
abundant and are available for a 
comparatively short period only. 
Taken as a whole, the phosphorus 
content of the vegetation approaches 
a deficiency which would become ag- 
gravated during drouth. This defi- 
ciency fortunately is not of such a 
magnitude as to seriously interfere 
with livestock production but it is a 
condition which the livestock pro- 
ducer should keep in mind when he is 
thinking of producing better livestock. 
It may explain why his lambs and 
calves at weaning time do not weigh 
quite as much as those in other areas. 


“Let me smell your breath first, 
young man!” 
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It is true that the daily calcium and 
phosphorus requirements quoted 
above represent those amounts need- 
ed to keep the storehouse, the bones, 
full and this represents the ideal, but 
it is also true that in producing live- 
stock the ideal should be our goal if 
we expect maximum returns. 


SUPPLEMENTAL FEEDING 
OF MINERALS 

On the range it is not always a 
simple matter to correct this phos- 
phorus deficiency, mostly because the 
most suitable phosphorus bearing ma- 
terials which may be used as a so- 
called “mineral supplement” are not 
very palatable. A mixture consisting 
of two parts of bone meal and one 
part of fine salt is probably taken 
more readily than any other proper 
mixture. 

The situation is quite different in 
the feed lot. Here, as a rule, the 
proper supply and balance of calcium 
and phosphorus does not involve 
much additional expense but rather 
the proper adjustment of the kind 
and quantity of the different feeds 
furnished the animal. 

The calculation of the proper 
amounts to supply in the feed be- 
comes a matter of simple arithmetic 
when we know the composition of the 
feed and use as a basis feed as given 
above. Even though a ruminant may 
consume much more calcium over a 
considerable period of time and 
without harm than the above standard 
calls for, yet too much calcium in the 
feed produces a phosphorus defi- 
ciency unless it, too, is properly in- 
creased above the standard. For this 
reason the calcium and phosphorus 
in the rations should be fairly well 
balanced. 

Thus, if a dry cow is to receive a 
winter maintenance ration consisting 
of 16 pounds of sorghum hay contain- 
ing 0.59% calcium and 0.14% phos- 
phorus plus one pound of cottonseed 
meal containing 0.2% calcium and 
1.19% phosphorus, one only needs to 
multiply the 16 pounds sorghum hay 
by 454 to get the total number of 
grams of hay and this multiplied by 
the per cent of calcium in the hay and 
the per cent of phosphorus therein 
gives us in grams the amount of these 
two substances contained in the hay. 
Proceed similarly to find the calcium 
and phosphorus contained in the cot- 
tonseed meal and then add_ the 
amounts of calcium and the amounts 
of phosphorus found in each to find 
the total of each in the feed supplied 
the cow. You will find this to be about 
36.4 grams calcium and 15.47 grams 
phosphorus. These amounts are well 
above the minimum requirements 
given above and the ratio of 2.3 parts 
of calcium to one part of phosphorus 
is well tolerated for a winter season. 

In Table No. 1, the calcium and 
phosphorus are given in grams per 
pound of feed, from which the 
amount of these elements in the feed 
can be readily calculated by multiply- 
ing the amount given in the table by 
the number of pounds of the feed 
supplied. In the same manner the 
amount of calcium and phosphorus is 
found for any combination of feeds. 
Your agricultural experiment station 
can furnish you with an analysis of 
the different feedstuffs available in 
your section of the state. 


When our farm animals are given 
rations to which concentrates have 
been added to provide an adequate 
amount of protein, then such rations 
usually also contain an adequate 
amount of phosphorus but may be 
low in calcium. For this reason, a 
phosphorus-bearing mineral supple- 
ment such as bonemeal has no place 
in such a ration and the usually low 
level of calcium is more economically 
supplied by the cheaper calcium car- 
bonate. In range cattle, however, 
where no grain is available, the re- 
verse is true and in this case a phos- 
phorus - bearing mineral supplement 
such as bonemeal is indicated when- 
ever signs of phosphorus deficiency, 
such as bone chewing or creepiness, 
become apparent. This is likely to 
happen when the average phosphorus 
content of the range vegetation, upon 
which the animals have to subsist a 
long time, falls below 0.13%, for in 
such a case the total amount of phos- 
phorus contained in the daily amount 
of vegetation consumed by the animal 
falls below its maintenance require- 
ments. The calcium content of our 
native grasses is rarely deficient alone 
but often is low when phosphorus is 
deficient. 


TABLE NO. I: Calcium and _ phos- 
phorus content of some common 
feeds. 


Feed - Air dry basis Grams per Ib 


(Ca) (P) 
HAY - 
Alfalfa hay 5.0 0.95 
Clover hay (bur) 5.84 1.99 
Corn silage 0.32 0.27 
Cottonseed hulls 0.45 0.63 
Johnson grass hay 2.62 0.95 
Lespedeza hay 447 0.86 
Millet hay 1.36 0.77 
Oat straw 7.17 1.08 
Peanut hay 5.43 0.54 
Sorghum hay 2.08 0.63 
Timothy hay 1.22 0.73 
CONCENTRATES 

Barley 0.27 1,07 
Corn 0.18 1.36 
Kafir 0.22 1.4 
Oats 0.7 15 
Wheat 0.4 1.72 
Wheat bran 0.59 4.98 
Wheat gray shorts 0.54 4.07 
Cottonseed meal 41% 0.86 4.34 
Linseed oil meal 1.85 3.62 
Peanut oil meal 0.77 -1.99 
Soybean oil meal 1.18 2.76 


W. B. Eiken, sheep breeder from 
Petersberg, recently purchased two 
Hampshire rams from the Animal 
Husbandry Department at Texas 
Technological College. 

L. M. Anderson, Luther, bought 
two Rambouillet rams. 


Congratulations to Mr. and Mrs. 
Carl John Kedziora of McCamey on 
the birth of a daughter, Deborah Kay, 
born October 9 in Fort Stockton. 

Grandparents are Mr. and Mrs. L. 
R. Simon of El San Pedro Ranch and 
Mr. and Mrs. C. J. Kedziora, Sr., of 
McCamey. 
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YOU CAN’T MATCH 


FOR PROVEN 
PERFORMANCE 


TAKE IT FROM 


VIRGIL CAUTHORN 
WHO SAYS.... 


“Our work consists of dozing cedar, land clear- 
ing, brush dragging, tanking and spreader dams. 

“We use stinger bits on tractors for dozing cedar. 
We average twenty to thirty acres of cedar a day. 
When dragging cedar, live oak and shin oak, we find 
anchor chains do the best job. 

“For dragging mesquite and other brush, we 
recommend using D-8 rails . . . We find the Cater- 
pillar D-7 to be the best tractor for this work . .. With 
our D-7’s we have been able to clear brush at a figure 
reasonable to ranchers.” 


There’s no substitute for experience, either in building or 
using fine equipment. A proven contractor, Cauthorn Brothers 
Construction Company of Del Rio, has chosen proven equip- 
ment, the Caterpillar D-7, to get the job done. 

The Cauthorn Brothers and hundreds of other ranchers and 
contractors agree, there is nothing like a Caterpillar for 


proven performance. Ask our owners — they know the 
answers! 


Wm. K. HOLT MACHINERY CO. 
$AN ANTONIO - CORPUS CHRISTI WESLACO 


CENTRAL TEXAS MACHINERY CO. 


ABILENE, TEXAS 
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Hunting Out 
The Facts 


By H. M. Briggs, Dean and Director 
College of Agriculture and Experiment 
Station, University of Wyoming 


=- 


| Favorites of the West 
shecause they fit the bes 


SEE YOUR 
DEALER 


Justin Boots 


Standard of the West Since 1879 


OUR LAND grant institutions and 
our experiment stations have become 
such common-place organizations that 
sometimes we forget just how and 
why these organizations were devel- 
oped or how they function. In 1862 
congress saw fit to pass the first so- 
called Morrill Act, named after its 
leading sponsorer. This act author- 
ized the transfer of public lands to 
the various states, the income of 
which could be used to establish and 
maintain land grant colleges and uni- 
versities. Subsequent acts by congress 
increased the federal support to our 
educational institutions. Fifteen years 
after the Morrill Act was passed the 
Hatch Act became law and this pro- 
vided federal funds to the various 
states for the establishment of federal 
experiment stations. Since that time, 
additional grants from congress have 
contributed to the support of the ex- 
periment stations, but we should not 
feel that our various state experiment 
stations exist only on federal support. 
The usual ratio of support to state 
experiment stations is about the ratio 
of three dollars of state money for 
each one put in by the federal gov- 
ernment, but this ratio naturally varies 
from state to state. Some of the fed- 
eral funds are allotted on flat appro- 
priations per state and others are 


REGISTERED RAMBOULLLETS 


Bred For 
More Pounds of High Quality Wool 
On Big, Smooth, Mutton 
Type Bodies 
PAT ROSE, JR. 


DEL RIO, TEXAS 


based on population totals and the 
number of people living on farms. 
Institutions for the People 

The experiment stations have been 
established to serve the people and 
actually have nothing but “service” to 
sell. Occasionally some of the studies 
carried on do not appear to serve agri- 
culture directly when they are initiat- 
ed, but after a number of years con- 
tribute facts that mean a great deal 
to the state and nation. Actually, ex- 
periment stations are fact finding 
organizations that try to “dig up” 
needed information and report it to 
the public. 

Problems studied by experiment 
stations are many and varied. Often 
a state will study a problem that is 
local or confined to a certain area 
within that state, but many of their 
projects are of interest not only to 
the citizens of their own state, but 
of surrounding areas. In recent years 
much emphasis has been put on re- 
gional research, so needless duplica- 
tion can be prevented and more 
worthwhile results can be obtained 
for the same expenditure of money. 
Many of our agricultural problems are 
such that it would be poor economy 
to try to “fence the problem within 
the state.” 

Much Has Been Done 

Our various experiment stations 
have worked with many livestock 
problems and many of the results have 
been most worthwhile. Certainly the 
sheep industry problems have receiv- 
ed considerable attention and many of 
the so-called sheep states have had 
very worthwhile results turned out 
from their experiment stations. For 
instance, the Texas Experiment Sta- 
tion has long been interested in sheep 
and sheep problems and the Sub- 
Station, located at Sonora, Texas, 
made a contribution of untold value 
to the industry when they clearly 
demonstrated that the maximum util- 
ization of the range could be made by 
properly balancing the kind of graz- 
ing animals on a given unit. Certainly, 
their findings clearly demonstrate that 
instead of cattle, sheep and goats be- 
ing incompatable that the maximum 
utilization of the grass and browse 
could be obtained by getting the pro- 
per balance of the three kinds of live- 
stock. The same station also made an 
untold contribution, not only to Tex- 
as, but other range states, by their 
studies of the internal parasites of 
sheep. It certainly would be inost dif- 
ficult to put a dollar and certs value 
on these contributions, but that the 
value is great would not be question- 
ed by any of those in the sheep indus- 
try. 

ther stations have been attacking 

different problems and the New 
Mexico station has clearly demon- 
strated that great progress can be 
made in increasing staple length of 
wool through selection and breeding. 
The Wyoming Station has for years 
been very much interested in research 
work relative to the production and 
marketing of wool. Their contribu- 
tions along that line are well known 
to most sheep producers. 

The Oklahoma Station has conduct- 
ed wheat pasture investigations which 
have demonstrated that feeder lambs 
from the range states can be fattened 
with the use of little or no grain and 
still turn out a merchantable lamb 


H. M. BRIGGS 


carcass. The Kansas Station has car- 
ried on exhaustive studies in the dry 
lot fattening of lambs, and have dem- 
onstrated that the sorghum crop, 
both as hay and grain can be used to 
fatten range raised lambs. In very 
recent years that station has turned 
out a very excellent piece of work 
that has pointed out to range lamb 
feeders that the balance tween 
roughage and grain is very important 
in lamb fattening. The Nebraska 
Station has conducted many dry lot 
feeding studies and their results have 
pointed out that the levels of vitamin 
A are important in the lamb fattening 
ration. Here are examples of research, 
that while not directly applied to 
sheep while on the range, has in- 
creased the potential market for range 
lambs because they have demonstrat- 
ed how the feeder can do a more 
economical job and this in aurn keeps 
him more interested in lamb feeding 
and increases the market for range 
raised lambs. 


Within recent weeks results have 
been released from the Colorado Sta- 
tion which indicate that in the future 
hormone treatments may find a place 
in commercial production that will 
reduce overhead in lamb production. 
They and other stations will, of 
course, do considerable work to find 
if ewes can be depended upon to sat- 
isfactorily produce two lamb crops 
per year over a period of time under 
given range and farm conditions. 

The various experiment stations 
have only scratched the surface in the 
total contribution they can and will 
make in the future to the sheep and 
wool industry, and certainly the work 
done on sheep and wool represents 
only a small portion of the total pro- 
gram of work that has been and will 
be undertaken by the stations in the 
region mentioned. 

Looking Ahead 

It is always dangerous to forecast 
what future research results will be, 
but from some of the preliminary re- 
sults that are being obtained, I think 
we can mention several fields of re- 
search that will make important con- 
tributions to the livestock and sheep 
industries within the next decade or 
quarter century. One of the major 
fields of research at present is that 
of increasing the grazing capacity of 
the land. There are only two ways to 

(Continued on page 24) 
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| range country ex- 
periment stations come news- 
worthy reports, telling of a 
sire selection method that’s 
something new in livestock im- 

rovement. A method that may 

elp you select sires whose off- 
spring should make faster gains, 
turn your feeds into meat at less 
cost. 


You want cattle, hogs and lambs 
that will make you more for the grass or 
feed you er into them. That’s why you look 
long for good sires; why you will pay a big price 
for a bull, boar or ram that you hope will improve 
your herd. But it’s often ifficult, or too expen- 
— - buy proven sires. And, even with fine pedi- 

gree, Ng age and conformation, the young 
animal t looks best to you may prove disap- 
pointing as a sire. Now, the experiments indicate, 
this new method of ‘‘gain-testing’’ may enable you 
to use more than your eyes and the animal’s pedi- 
gree in selecting your sires. Here’s how it has 
worked out: 

At weaning time a number of bull calves were 
selected as possible sire material. The weight of 
each individual was recorded. The young bulls 
went into a feed lot. They were fed the same ration 
as fattening steers would get. After several weeks 
on feed they were weighed again individually . . . 
Re panee carefully controlled tests—by the 

USD A. and several co-operating states—have 
p theed that the bulls which make the best gains usu- 
ally prove to be the best sires in the lot. This test is 
not “dead sure.’’ But in over 80% of the cases re- 
ported sires were able to pass along to their offspring 
their own fast-gaining ability. 

This gain-test method is a new aid to your expe- 
rience and judgment in sire selection. It’s good not 
only for cattle, but similar tests are valuable in 
sheep and hog raising also. [t can save you time 
and money. It may speed up your breed improve- 
ment program—perhaps more than any other re- 
cent development in breeding practice. Ask your 
county agent or vocational agricultural teacher for 
information on gain-testing of sires. It might be 
highly profitable for you. 


Competition 

What would happen to a meat packer who tried to buy 
livestock for /ess than others are willing to pay? He 
just simply wouldn’t get the animals. His plants 
would stand idle. He would lose money, fast. Pretty 
soon he would be out of business. . . . Or, if he tried to 
sell too high, the storekeepers wouldn’t buy his meat. 
It would begin to spoil. Losses would pile up. Pretty 
soon, again, he would be out of business. 

We are in the business of buying livestock, turning it 
into meat, and selling that meat. As most people know, 
it is a business of large volume and small margins. For 
we are dealing in commodities—and against the stiffest 
kind of competition. Besides Swift, there are 18,000 
other meat packers and commercial slaughterers of 
livestock. At one time or another we are in direct com- 
petition with all of them— both in buying and in selling. 
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“‘What does Chicago say?” 


You have probably heard 
that question many times. 
I know I have—livestock 
commission men, teachers 
of livestock marketing, pro- 
ducers asking, ‘‘What does 
Chicago say?” 

What do they mean by 
that? 

Well, as you know, Swift 
& Company has meat packing plants in many 
places. Each of those local plants supplies 
meat to the customers in its own territory. 
But when the producers in the area surround- 
ing one of our plants are marketing more live- 
stock than our people know can be sold lo- 
cally as meat, then our plant asks Chicago for 
help in distributing that surplus. 

To find markets for that surplus meat, 
Swift keeps track of the demand for meat on 
a nation-wide basis. Information similar to 
ours, from government sources, is available 
to everyone. From it we estimate what meat 
will bring in consuming centers where little 
or no livestock is produced. Then our Chi- 
cago office advises the local Swift plant-with- 
the-surplus accordingly. With this informa- 
tion at hand our local livestock buyers go 
into the market to buy cattle, calves, lambs 
and hogs. The livestock which our plants 
buy, with the help of Chicago’s advice, they 
convert into meat and ship to the big con- 
suming centers. 

In short, the only time “Chicago says”’ any- 
thing is when a local plant needs help in dis- 
tributing a surplus supply of meat. Seldom 
if ever do as many as a dozen out of our fifty 
plants need this help from Chicago at one time. 

This distributing of surplus meats (from 
areas that produce more than they can con- 
sume locally) is of great value to producers 
and consumers. To producers, because their 
local livestock prices are thus determined on 
a basis of nation-wide demand, rather than on 
an over-supplied condition in their own local 
community. And to consumers, because it 
provides adequate supplies of meat to peo- 


ple living in those 
EM. Sienp son, 


areas which do not 
Agricultural Research Dept. 


produce enough live- 
stock for their own 
needs. 


Martha Logans Recipe for 
SPECIAL HOT TURKEY SANDWICH 


Here's a real he-man sandwich made from sliced cold turkey 
and heated stuffing and gravy. 

On slice of bread (or toast) place about 1 cup of hot well- 
seasoned stuffing. Over the top lay slices of white and dork 
turkey. Then pour on about | cup of hot turkey giblet gravy. 
Serve with hot mashed potatoes, if desired. Cranberry sauce, 
of course. 
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Soda Bill Sez: 


When a feller makes a mistake and doesn't admit 

it, he’s made two mistakes. And if he doesn't fix it | 64 
up, he’s made three! 

When a man says, “You're like me...” 
compliment, even if you don’t think so. 


that's a 


Quote of the Month 
Big business is little business grown up. It grew up 
and became big because it was useful and con- 
tributed to the general welfare; was efficient and 
rendered a valuable service. Big business grows up 
because the public allows it to do so. No business 
can become big business without public approval, 
and public approval cannot be bought. It is earned 
through hard work in giving a better service than 
competition can perform or produce. Demand for 
its product is what makes it grow big. 

The Kansas Stockman 

(Published by Kansas Livestock Assn.» 


Mixed Hay Lowers Feed Costs 

by R. M. Jordan Ba 

So. Dakota Experiment Station . 
Brookings, South Dakota 


If sheepmen are to realize maxi- 
mum profits, they must have 
economical wintering of the ewe 
band, accompanied by high pro- 
duction. Workers at the South \ 
Dakota Experiment Station R. M. Jordan 
found during the past three years that those two 
requirements are met by feeding a ration of '4 
alfalfa, 3; brome grass hay, with 4 und of corn 
added the last month of pregnancy. This system of 
feeding provides a balanced ration over the entire 
period, and produces better results than the feeding 
of grass hay for three months, followed by straight 
alfalfa. 

Ewes receiving 3. 5 pounds of alfalfa gained twice 
as much, shea 4% pound more wool than the 
ewes receiving | pound of alfalfa and 2.5 pounds of 
brome; or 3.2 pounds of brome and .2 pounds of 
soybean meal. However, there was no ph mee in 
the vitality and livability of the lambs born. Also 
there was no difference in the average daily gain 
made by the lambs in the first two months. 

Feed costs for the ewes receiving the alfalfa- 
brome mixture were 15 to 20 per cent less than for 
the ewes receiving straight alfalfa. This difference 
in feed costs is more than twice the value of 4 
pound more wool sheared from ewes receiving 
alfalfa. Economical and productive rations can be 
provided by '4 pound of soybean meal, or 1 pound 
of alfalfa, with 3 pounds of grass hay. 


Swift & Company 
UNION STOCK YARDS, CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 
Natrition is our business—and yours 
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TOPS 


EXPERIENCE AND SERVICE 


Ira Green — 25; Yeager Grimes — 15; Jess Driskill — 10; 
and Travis Parker — 10 years. Total of 60 years experience 
drenching sheep. We have the experience and equipment. 
We will treat your sheep anywhere in U. S. 


Ina Gneen 


Stock Medicine Co. 


Office Phone 6483 — Res. Phone 6480 
310 So. Chadbourne San Angelo, Texas 


We are West Texas distributors for the famous new Tubex 
Syringe for veterinary penicillin injection. 


SPECIAL AND REGULAR 
PHENOTHIAZINE DRENCH 


We have Phenothiazine drench for dealers and 
warehouses at wholesale prices. Remember, we 
can supply just as good a product as Austin, San 
Antonio, Fort Worth and as good or better price. 
Call us. 

ASK ABOUT OUR CUSTOM DRENCHING SERVICE 


PIM 


GALVANIZED STEEL 
WATER TANKS— 


Smooth or Corrugated—30 to 100 Barrels 
FOR SHEEP AND CATTLE 


DRINKING TROUGHS 
Plenty of Steel on Hand 


Wendland Manufacturing Co. 


30 W. Concho Ave. Phone 6777 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


| 


SERVICE THROUGH THE YEARS 


For more than 30 years we have served the sheep 
and goat men of this and adjoining counties in 
handling their wool and mohair. 


Whether your clip is large or small we do our 
best to sell it on its merits. 


We are now handlers of Red Chain Feeds. 


The Bandera County Ranchmen 


and Farmers Association 
Wool and Mohair Warehouses at Bandera, Center Point and Hondo 


BANDERA, TEXAS 


(Continued from page 22) 


increase grazing capacity. One way, 
of course, is to put acres back into 
grass that are now in production of 
crops and another is to grow more 
grass on a given area. Not only will 
research show us how to grow more 
pounds of grass per acre but also 
more valuable pastures, and these in 
turn will give us more meat and wool 
from an area. Much information is 
needed about methods of destroying 
undesirable growth, that makes de- 
mands on limited soil moisture, and 
replacing it with valuable livestock 
feed. 

Feeding investigations will lead to 
improved rations for fattening mar- 
ket lambs and these in turn will make 
for greater economy in lamb feeding 
operations. Nutritional studies with 
range ewes will lead to increased 
lambing percentages and more pounds 
of lamb and wool marketed per ewe. 

Studies in disease control labora- 
tories will uncover new methods of 
preventing disease and improved 
drugs will be found to cure many of 
the ills that now beset sheep on the 
range, the farm flock, and in the feed 
lot. New methods of parasite control 
will be studied and methods of man- 
agement and treatment will be devel- 
oped that will mean much to the in- 
dustry. 

While the grass man, the nutri- 
tionist, the veterinarian and the bac- 
teriologist are doing their research 
jobs, the animal breeding specialist 
will be conducting studies that may 
produce sheep that will grow more 
pounds of meat and wool per unit of 
feed consumed. But not all of their 
studies will be concerned with 
pounds; some of their studies will be 
devoted to how to improve quality of 
carcass and quality of wool. 

The lines of research which are 
now under way and which will be 
undertaken will, of course, not con- 
tribute as much as they should to the 
economy of the sheep industry unless 
ways and means are found of increas- 
ing the consumption of both lamb and 
wool. Studies are certainly needed, 
and will be conducted, that will delve 
into the consumers’ preferences and 
methods must be found by which the 
consumer can be brought to realize 
the advantage of using the products 
of the sheep industry. 

While experiment stations and ex- 
periment station workers are dedicat- 
ed to serving the public, they can only 
be of most value when they have the 
interested support of the producers 
they serve. This support must consist 
not only of monetary budgets to carry 
on the needed work, but moral sup- 
port and encouragement. The re- 
search worker who realizes that pro- 
ducers are keenly interested in his 
studies is even more alert to investi- 
gate the most pressing problems of 
the producer. 

Facts Before Purchases 

Most experiment station workers 
are anxious to get their results to the 
public as soon as they feel they can 
recommend a practice. While the tax 
payer wants to be informed of the 
progress of research work, he must 


SHEEP & Goat RAISER 


keep in mind that fragmentary results 
might cause him to make drastic mis- 
takes and hence must be patient and 
give the research worker time to get 
the true story ready for release. Cer- 
tainly an answer that tells a producer 
what it will not pay to do may be 
worth as much as an answer that sug- 
gests a different or new practice. 
Sometimes it takes time for the re- 
search worker to really find out what 
should be known about a_ problem, 
but it is not uncommon for producers 
to make enormous expenditures be- 
fore adequate facts are available. One 
has only to travel through the Corn 
Belt to see hundreds of silos that are 
monuments to “Super Salesmanship.” 
Many of these silos were built before 
adequate research data were available 
to indicate whether or not given 
farms could adequately make use of 
a silo. Tons of certain feeds and 
drugs have been sold that were sup- 
posed to work wonders, yet were sold 
before research results indicated that 
their use was of little or no value 
to the livestock of the purchaser. 
Hundreds of tons of low protein sup- 
plement have been sold on the state- 
ment of a salesman that these feeds 
were as valuable for the purchaser 
as a higher protein supplement. Re- 
search results released through the 
years and especially within recent 
months have indicated that when it 
it protein that is needed, that it is 
protein that must be supplied if max- 
imum economy is to be obtained in 
production. 

Most experiment stations have re- 
search results which may not be gen- 
erally known to the producers and 
these facts are available for the ask- 
ing. Research facts can usually be 
obtained through the medium of the 
county agent or the vocational educa- 
tional teacher and if these men do not 
know the answer to a problem, they 
usually know to whom an inquiry can 
be addressed at the experiment sta- 
tion that will bring an answer by 
return mail. Certainly it costs the tax 
payer and producer nothing to ask, 
because if the work has been done, 
the bill has been paid. 

Neither the tax payer nor the re- 
search worker should forget that our 
land grant institutions are a “Peoples’ 
Institution.” They belong to the peo- 
ple and while they have already made 
many discoveries that justify their ex- 
istence, it is a safe prediction that 
their contribution in the future will be 
even more worthwhile to the public 
which supports them. 


“It's tobacco juice. All you gotta do is 
spit it out.” 
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Greetings to the 
Texas Sheep and Goat 
Raisers’ Association 
on Occasion of 
Their Thirty-Fifth 
Annual Convention 
And 
Welcome to 
Fort Worth 


To raise and market your animals at a profit, you can't afford 
to take chances with animal health. Every successful stock- 
man knows this to be true —that’s why, for more than 30 
years, Globe Laboratories have made certain that Globe 
Animal Health Products meet the exacting requiremenis of 
the stockman — in purity, in effectiveness, in dependability. 
To help your animals to better health, see your friendly 
local Globe Dealer. He can help you. 


GLOBE) 


TABORATORIES 


& Ligh Drench Grade: | 
REPELLENT & 
WOUND DRESSING 
DIP. 


1950 Banner Year for 
Rambouillet Breeders 


RECORDS OF 1950 RAMBOUILLET SHEEP SALES 


NEW SALES records have been es- 
tablished for high selling individuals, 
stud rams, pens and averages. Many 
prices have exceeded the fondest 
hopes and expectations of the breed- 
ers’ and have helped to place sheep 
in a more favorable position to com- 
pete with other classes of livestock. 
Net incomes to sheepmen have been 
excellent despite rising costs of 
operations, 

These high prices have not been 
confined to registered and purebred 
auction sales, but have reached pri- 
vate sales, the 1950 lamb crop, and 
sales of all Rambouillet breeding 
stock. Comparatively few Rambouil- 
let ewe lambs have left the ranges and 
many of those reaching the stock- 
yards have found ready buyers wait- 
ing to return them for breeders. 

Our national wool and stock sheep 
shortage was probably general knowl- 
edge several months before it was 
reflected in prices received by the 
breeders. Articles ‘had appeared in 
newspapers and magazines; the in- 
dustry’s various agencies were bring- 
ing the situation to the attention of 
the people and departments of the 
government; and The Livestock 
Branch, Production and Marketing 
Administration, and Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics had begun a sur- 
vey of “Domestic Wool Requirements 


and Sources of Supply” in an attempt 
to determine the causes and recom- 
mend methods to help relieve them. 

The Korean war with prospects for 
total mobilization seemed to be the 
fuse needed to set the prices of sheep 
and wool soaring to record highs. 
Wool has sold for over a dollar a 
pound, in the grease, and ram prices 
reached a climax at the National Ram 
Sale in Salt Lake City, August 25th 
and 26th. 

The San Angelo Sale 

The 14th Annual Registered Ram- 
bouillet Ram Sale in San Angelo July 
26th started the ball rolling with the 
champion ram selling for $1150.00— 
a new record for a Texas ram. Interest 
in the bidding reached the highest 
peak when the champion pen of 5 
rams brought a $610.00 average set- 
ting a new national record for a pen 
of rams, The runner up in the bidding 
for this pen was a Mexico sheepman 
who carried 51 head of top Rambouil- 
let rams to Mexico, leaving $10,- 
065.00 padding the pockets of Texas 
and Utah breeders. When the sale was 
over, new records had been establish- 
ed for a top ram, pen of 5, pen of 10, 
stud average and average price for all 
rams sold. 

The next major ram sale with Ram- 
bouillets consigned was the 24th An- 
nual Oregon Ram Sale at Pendleton, 


NATION’S HIGHEST SELLING 


RAMBOUILLET RAM 


This fine Rambouillet ram sold this year in the national sale 
for the third highest price in the thirty-five year history of the 
Rambouillet breed in this country. The $2,500 which this ram 
brought is the highest price since 1921 when a ram brought 
$3,000 and third to the $6,250 ram of 1918. 


Oregon. In this sale, Rarbouillets led 
6 breeds and 3 types of crossbreeds in 
the individual sales with the top ram 
bringing $550.00, and the top pen of 
5 rams a $225.00 average. 

New Mexico’s 13th Annual Ram 
Sale at Albuquerque August 15th and 
16th showed Rambouillets again lead- 
ing six breeds with the highest selling 
individual, the highest pen of 5 reg- 
istered rams, and the highest stud 
average. In this sale, the stud rams 
were shorn in the ring to give buyers 
the staple length and grease weight 
before the bidding started. 

Utah’s Sanpete Ram Sale held at 
Ephraim on the 26th of August was 
also topped by the Rambouillet breed. 
The high individual brought $1,- 
025.00, 9 studs averaged $425.00, and 
the range ram average more than 
doubled the average of 4 other breeds. 

1950 sales were climaxed by the 
National Ram Sale at Salt Lake City 
August 25th and 26th when 149 
breeders from 14 states and Canada 
broke the sales’ 35 year record aver- 
age in purchasing 1393 rams. Best 
price of the sale was the $2500.00 
received for a Rambouillet yearling 
ram. This is the highest price for a 
ram in the United States during the 
last 30 years and the third highest in 
history. $1,650.00 was paid for an- 
other Rambouillet stud ram at this 
sale. The average for all rams sold 
was $171.53, but the 237 Rambouil- 
lets averaged $2 and the 20 
single Rambouillet stud rams had the 
astonishing average of $706.25. Again 


JACK TAYLOR 
Secretary 
American Rambouillet 
Sheep Breeders’ Association 


a sale was International in nature as 
3 fine Rambouillets went to Canadian 
buyers for a total of $1,625.00. 

At Casper, Wyoming, September 
19th and 20th, the 22 year record on 
Rambouillets was toppled with the 
high selling individual at $500.00 and 
the highest pen of 5 purebreds at 
$225.00. 360 Rambouillets averaged 
$174.00. 


A Rambouillet brought the best 
single ram price among 482 rams of 
6 breeds at Montana’s state wide ram 
sale. This sale was at Miles Citl, Sept- 
ember 29th. 


Rambouillets topped other breeds 
at the All Breed Sheep Sale, Junction, 
Texas, August 26th, with the highest 
individual and average prices. Fields 
and Johnson’s range Rambouillet ram 
sale at San Angelo September Ist was 
another successful sale for the breed. 

Sales of rams at private treaty have 
also been unusually good this year. 
Many outstanding individual _ sales 
have been reported and some breeders 
have even sold some ram lambs for 


TEXAS’ HIGHEST SELLING RAM 


A new record for high selling Texas Rambouillet rams was 
established this year when the above pictured ram sold for 


$1,150 at San Angelo. 
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breeding stock. Many say that they 
have had to call sales to a halt in order 
to supply their regular customers’ 
needs next year. 
Replacement Prices High 

Replacement Rambouillet ewe 
stock has also been bringing record 
prices. Solid mouth ewes have 
brought as much as $20.00 per head, 
and some breeders have reported 
offers as high as $30.00 for commer- 
cial yearling ewes and ewe lambs. 
Many old ewes, ordinarily shipped to 
market, have been purchased by 
sheepmen caught in the shortage. 

Reasons for Price Increase 

Most credit for these unusual sales 
has been given to the Korean War 
and mobilization plans, record-low 
stock sheep numbers, and the world 
wool shortage; however, there are 
other factors that have helped the 
Rambouillet breed to attain its pres- 
ent place of leadership. A very im- 
portant factor is found in the breed 
itself. Several years ago the breed 
was sometimes criticized for having 
excess wrinkles, tendencies to wool- 
blindness and for short staple. The 
breeders have made remarkable 
strides in correcting these deficiencies 
and improving other qualities. The 
breed is now typified by being a big, 
rugged, thrifty, smooth, openfaced, 
long-staple sheep with a better mut- 
ton conformation than before, and it 
still retains other inheritant good qual- 
ities. This type is now being produced 


in quantity and is recognized as being 
a top net income producer on farm 
or ranch. Buyers proved this fact at 
the sales. 

An unprecedented amount of cross- 
breeding since the war also may have 
had some influence in the competition 
for Rambouillets this year. Many of 
these sheepmen, depending on 
straight Rambouillet breeders to sup- 
ply their ewe stock, suddenly found 
the supply was limited. Others may 
have found the practice to be of 
questionable benefit and returned to 
proven breeds. 

Improved conditions of ranges in 
many areas following extended 
droughts, when sheep numbers were 
drastically reduced, undoubtedly had 
an influence on the demand for fine- 
wool breeding stock. 

A preference for fine-wools by the 
apparel wool manufacturers and the 
resulting premium prices probably 
had some influence on the “swing” to 
Rambouillets. 

Room for Many More Sheep 

Even though the Rambouillet broke 
almost all existing sales records in 
1950, the next few years hold promise 
of even greater things to come. The 
USDA survey mentioned above shows 
that there is room for at least one 
third more sheep in the United States. 
Lamb per capita consumption in the 
United States now is about 4 lb. per 
year; while, some 10 years ago it was 
‘ (Continued on page 74) 


WELCOME WOOL GROWERS 
EDGEHILL-LUKENS, INC. 


280 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


Representatives: 
ALBERT KRUEGER GORDON McCANN 
San Angelo Lometa 


CUSTOM MADE 


SADDLES 
ARE OUR SPECIALTY 


You can benefit by our 
20 years experience. 
Complete Supply of 
Novelty Western 
Goods 


For Everything Leather = 


GEO. W. STEWART SADDLERY 


225 S. Chadbourne SAN ANGELO, TEXAS Phone 7239-1 


Safe, Sound, Friendly Financing 
Means Happier More Prosperous Ranching 


Since 1904 


A Ranchman’s Bank in a Ranchman‘s Country 


DEL RIO NATIONAL BANK 


DEL RIO, TEXAS 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Analyzing Livestock 
And Meat Situation 


By Sheep and Goat Raiser Chicago Bureau 


THE PRICE range in slaughter steers 
and yearlings, including heifer year- 
lings has widened. This is likewise 
true in stocker and feeder cattle. But 


other classes are selling closer togeth- 
er, especially cows, where good kinds 
have to go around $22.00, only pret- 
ty classy heiferettes at or slightly 


above $23.00, but where good hefty 
cutters bring $11.00. On the recent 
break chargeable to semi-stagnation 
in the beef trade, pretty good west- 
em grass steers with weight dragged 
at $24.50 down. Common little killers 
lacked reliable outlet at $22.00 down, 
the break in lower grade killing steers 
depressing cows and heiferettes, both 
fed and grassy. 

But high good and choice light 
steers and yearlings stayed right up 
there. If not already in the books 
$34.00 is in sight, with good chances 
that more will be paid. Thus there is 
far better than a $12.00 range is kill- 


1950 FORT WORTH GRAND CHAMPION WETHER LAMB 


Southdown 


Feb. 2. 


orders now. 
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YOU ARE CORDIALLY INVITED TO 


FORT WORTH 


JANUARY 26 through FEBRUARY 4, 1951 


32 Acres Under Roof — Best of Exhibit Facilities 
CASH AWARDS — total $146,000, including $6,000 pre- 
miums in Bull Division. Premium List on request. 


ENTRY CLOSING DATES — Livestock, Dec. 15; Horses, 
Jan. 4; Poultry, Turkeys, Rabbits, Jan. 15. 


AUCTION DATES—Herefords, Jan. 31; Hampshire Swine, 
Jan. 31; Shorthorn, Feb. 1; Polled Herefords, Feb. 1; Cham- 
pion Fat Steers, Lambs, Barrows, Feb. 2; Aberdeen-Angus, 


Top Bulls Available by Private Treaty 


Throughout Show 


RODEO AT ITS BEST — Twice Daily. Tickets $3 each in- 
cluding reserved seat, admission to grounds and tax. Mail 


| Southwestern Exposition and Fat Stock Show 


WILL ROGERS MEMORIAL COLISEUM 


P. O. BOX 150 


Shown by Oklahoma A&M, Stillwater, Okla. 


FORT WORTH 1, TEXAS 
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ing steers and fully that much be- 
tween plain little stock steers not 
much to look at or even to rough 
along through the fall, and choice to 
prime fed steers scaling 1,200 Ibs. 
downward. Now the point is how 
much higher will top cattle sell, to 
pull along all well finished heavies. 
And what will happen to middle and 
lower grades, both killers and stock- 
ers? 

The consensus is there won't be 
much change: if anything a_ little 
higher on toppy cattle, maybe mod- 
erately lower on common and medium 
grades. What replacement buyers do 
in the matter of cattle scaling 700 
Ibs. upward will prove effective one 
way or the other. In sympathy with 
killers, heavy meaty feeders have de- 
clined $2.00 or more over the last 30 
days. Country buying meanwhile has 
switched to calves and calf-weight 
yearlings. These are lower, but not 
more than a dollar. 

In fact, the break in all stocker and 
feeder cattle has been conservative 
figuring record prices being paid a 
month ago. It still takes $25.00 to 
$35.00 to get good to choice stock 
calves and calf-weight yearlings. By 
contrast, choice meaty feeders suit- 
able for a shortturn can be had at 
$28.50 down compared with $30.00 
and above not so long ago. Plain and 
medium stock cattle, out of line all 
fall, may now get much more com- 
petition than many suspect as a 
means to clean up more soft and wet 
corn than usual. Such 950 to 1,200 
Ib. killer-flesh feeders as cost up to 
$30.00 and better last summer are 
the ones that have fallen hard from 
a killing standpoint. These are on 
their way back, an improved trend 
having come over an _ unusually 
draggy beef market at mid-October. 

Of course, hogs and pork are get- 
ting much of the blame for slow beef 
and consequently lower heavy fat 
cattle. The general letdown follow- 
ing victory in Korea also played a 
hand in the break in all dressed 
meats. Light pork loins in New York 
fell $20.00 in ten days. Top hogs fell 
to $19.50. Pork got the play with the 
consuming public faced overnight 
with the feeling that only “hot wars” 
make higher prices in livestock as 
other commodities. But big scale 
military preparation followed at once 
and still is being strongly accented. 
Many more men are being called up 
in line with talk about a 3 million- 
man army, a record number of work- 
ers are employed to put this as yet 
paper army in mechanical readiness 
in addition to taking care of broad 
domestic needs, and dressed meat 
markets in general again started to 
stabilize. 

No great shakes are expected in 
connection with booming meat prices, 
however. Well paid workers must 
pay more taxes. But this work army 
can and will pay as much or more 
than it has been paying over the last 
30 days. For choice beef a few will 
pay more. Also more for choice win- 
ter fed lambs. Big winter pork ton- 
nage will remain a determining fac- 
tor is all except specialty meats. 
Credit curbs and the like will cur- 
tail the buying of homes, autos, TV 
sets and the like but in direct ratio 
may loosen up purse strings for foods, 


(Continued on page 64) 
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CHECKERS 


FOR CATTLE AND SHEE!. 


That's what many ranchers who feed 
Purina Range Checkers say. For 
Purina Range Checkers have the in- 
gredients it takes to supplement range 
—a VARIETY of protein and minerals 
for growth and to aid milk supply, 
carbohydrates for heat and energy and 
to help maintain body weight. They'll 
help cows and ewes through in good 
shape to drop sturdy calves and lambs 


-..and have milk to start ’em right, 
too. When range is poor and peak 
reproduction is desired, feed Purina 
Range Breeder Checkers, extra- 
fortified with Vitamin A. 


PURINA IS MADE RIGHT . . . PRICED RIGHT 
Please be sure to see your Purina 
Dealer before you buy or book your 
winter feed supply. 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 


Ft. Worth 


* 
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DEEF, DAIRY CATTLE, GOATS, SHEEP, SWINE 


FOR 1951 INCLUDE 
Milking Shorthorns, Open Class Fat Lambs, 4-H and FFA Grass 
Judging Contest, Hereford and Aberdeen Angus Breeding Cattle Sales. 


TOTAL PREMIUMS, $53,000 


, Angus, B ABBA & PAZA,Polled 
Herefords, Milking Shorthorns, Brangus, Jerseys, Guernseys, Holsteins. 


Prizes for: H 


Rambouillets, Delaine Merinos, Corriedales, Shropshire South- 
downs, Suffolks, Hampshires, Columbias, Angora Goats Type B and C. 


OPEN and BOYS SHOWS 


Fat Steers Fat Lambs Boys Dairy Show 


CUTTING HORSE CONTEST - QUARTER HORSE SHOW 


Livestock entries close December 15, 1950 . . . Horse entries close 
January 15,1951 . . . Separate Premium List for Livestock and Horses. 


Fat Swine 


For Premium List to: James F. Grote, Secretary Manager, San An- 
tonio Livestock Exposition, Inc., P.O. Box 1746, San Antonio, Texas. 


Stop at 


MORRIS FEED YARDS 


Tired and travel weary livestock do not sell to the best advantage 


PLACE YOUR LIVESTOCK IN NORMAL CONDITION 
BY USING OUR FACILITIES FOR FEED AND REST 
Best of feed and water .. . expert attendants . . . both night and day 


AMPLE FACILITIES FOR 

LONG OR SHORT FEED 
Livestock for Kansas City, St. Joseph, St. Louis, 
a or any destination beyond Kansas City, 

— billed to stop at MORRIS for feed and 
make best of connections on to their destination 
CAPACITY: 
160 CARS CATTLE 
With Up-to-date Shearing Good Pens; Good Grain 
and Dipping Facilities Bunks and Hay Racks 
Write or wire for complete information 


Morris Feed Yards 


Located on the Santa Fe, 10 Miles West of Kansas City 
Operated by 


SETH N. PATTERSON & ARTHUR HILL 
Office 924 Live Stock Exchange Bldg. KANSAS CITY, MO. 


50,000 SHEEP 


SHEEP & Goat RAISER 


Wool and Mohair 
Market Report 


By Sheep and Goat Raiser Boston Bureau 


THE WOOL markets of the world 
have been upset, particularly in the 
past 48 hours, by rumors and printed 
reports involving a United States 
stockpile of tremendous proportions. 
“Pre-emptive and speedy United 
States buying of 900,000,000 pounds 
for the United States military” has 
been the substance of rumors from 
New Zeland, Austrlia, London and 
the Continent. 

President Harold A. Bishop of the 
Boston Wool Trade Association went 
to London three weeks ago and has 
followed the situation closely there: 
the Washington Counsel of the trade, 
Mr. Clinton M. Hester, and the of- 
ficers of the trade have followed the 
situation in Washington since before 
Korea, all of the interests of this 
trade and the country as a whole, 
and possibly to good effect. Nothing 
has been left undone that seemed 
practicable. 

There is probably no great amount 
of wool to be bought by the U. S. 
military, regardless of rumors. The 
most money voted or authorized by 
Congress for raw wool appears to be 
around $100,000,000, and only one- 
half may be used since (by our ef- 
forts) it is equally earmarked for 
fabrics, uniforms and yarns. At the 
most, therefore, less than 100,000,000 
pounds can be bought or perhaps 
10% of the quantity mentioned in 
the rumors. Furthermore, when any 
buying is to be done, we have the 
assurance of high Washington authori- 
ties that, although commission pay 
may be small, Washington intends 
that any raw wool purchased be 
acquired through the customary and 
regular commercial channels. Further- 
more, we feel that any program would 
be neither precipitate nor hasty. 

Trading on the Summer Street mar- 
ket eased off immediately following 
receipt of the advice from Sydney 
and Bradford to the effect that the 
United States was desirous of a 
guarantee that it would get 1,500,000 
bales of Australian wool from an esti- 
mated clip of 4,000,000 bales. Author- 
tative sources in Camberra announced 
that Commerce Minister McEwen 
would fly from London to the United 
States on Friday for government-level 
talks on wool, and this followed talks 
in London at which the United States 
brought pressure, it was said, for 
either abandonment or modification 
of the Australian system of selling by 
auction, but under this plan the U. S. 
would be able to obtain wool with- 
out competing at open auction. It 
would, however, pay the price paid 
at open auction for similar wool. 

Prices for domestic wools have been 
slightly easier in the last ten days or 
two weeks, and buying with the ex- 
ception of Texas, is very quiet from 
the standpoint of contracting for the 


new clip. Average to good low half- 
blood, territory, from the Montana 
area with an edge of three-eighths 
has been sold at $1.90 to $1.92 clean 
basis. Some good character graded 
wool quarterblood 50s were purchas- 
ed at 75¢ greasy and a fraction high- 
er. Some additional contracting for the 
new Fall clip was reported in Fall 
Texas wool, but these transactions 
have not been confirmed as yet. Good 
average Texas 8-months’ on the spot 
were traded at 75 to 80c for limited 
offerings. 

Scattered sales have been reported 
on graded fine territory wool at 
around $2.50 per pound clean basis. 
Higher prices were paid for good 
staple fine territory and there were 
some reports of spot tranactions at 
$2.63 for choice Montana wools on 
a clean basis. Good 12-months’ Texas 
has sold at around $2.50 according 
to the best information here. Spot 
offerings of fine Texas, territory or 
fleece wools, moved freely whenever 
offerings are made. 

FOREIGN MARKETS 

The Cape market is said to be in 
a good position to acquire business 
in the new wools providing the up- 
swing in prices level off at an early 
date. The condition of the wool con- 
tinues to be very good as reported 
by the buying brokers who say the 
quality is especially suitable for the 
markets here. Cape Type 7, a popu- 
lar classification on the American 
market is being quoted today at $2.50 
to $2.60 and higher as compared to 
$2.85 a month ago. The sag, however, 
has not stimulated buying for import 
as expected. 

In the South American Markets BA 
wools are stronger even though off 
10% from the peak on coarse and fine 
wools. Current prices are still sub- 
stantially higher than quoted at the 
turn of the month. Fine wools from 
Uruguay, 60/64s in grade, are being 
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quoted for shipment at $1.25 greasy 
and 58/60s at $1.25. Some irregular- 
ity is still noticeable from both BA 
and Montevideo markets. 

Late advices from Australia report 
the market irregular with a downward 
tendency — all sections are reported 
buying. France is quiet. The sale 
which opened at Melbourne on Octo- 
ber reported Type 960 scoured skin 
wool of good style combing lamb 
60s selling at $1.94 clean basis in 
bond for wool 2 and 2'2 inches in 
staple. Small offerings of 25 to 30 
bales of Types 528/9 scoured cross- 
breds average to good lambs 58/60s 
sold at $1.25 clean basis for wools 2 
inches and/or up. The London sale 
closed as compared to opening 5 to 
7% lower for best merinos, 10 to 15% 
for average. Capes were 15‘ lower 
and crossbreds 10%. 

The following statistics released 
October 10 are EXPORTS OF 
WOOL OF ALL KINDS FROM 
AUSTRALIA TO ALL COUNTRIES: 

Previous Year 
1949-50 1948-49, Ibs. 
Total Greasy Wool 
1,060,024,200 Ibs. 
Total Scoured Wool 
120,258,700 Ibs. 
Total Carbonized Wool 
30,530,600 Ibs. 
Total Noils 
3,706,100 Ibs. 
Total Tops 
3,928,600 Ibs. 
Total Waste 
9,189,800 Ibs. 
Grand Total 
1,227,648,000 Ibs. 1,138,193,400 

United Kingdom was the largest 
purchaser in the 1949-50 season, tak- 
ing: 

35% of the Grease Wool, 

49% of the Scoured Wool, 

39% of the Carbonized Wool, 

15% of the Noils, 

None of the Tops, 

25% of the Waste, or 

35% of the total wool exports. 


932,035,900 
114,016,500 
24,704,400 
5,076,300 
4,927,000 


7,533,00 


(This compares with 36% of the 
total wool exports in the previous 
season 1948-49.) 

France was second, taking: 

14% of the Grease Wool, 

9% of the Scoured Wool, 

3% of the Carbonized Wool, 
None of the Noils, Tops or waste, or 
12% of the total wool exports. 
(This compares with 19% of the 

total wool exports in the previous 
season 1948-49.) 

U. S. A., was third, taking: 

11% of the Grease Wool, 

10% of the Scoured Wool, 

1% of the Carbonized Wool, 
70% of the Noils, 

10% of the Tops, 

27% of the Waste, or 

11% of the total wool exports. 
(This compares with 7% of the 

total wool exports in the previous 
season 1948-49.) 

Belgium was fourth, taking: 

11% of the Grease Wool, 

7% of the Scoured Wool, 

4% of the Carbonized Wool, 
None of the Noils, 

28% of the Tops, 

10% of the Waste, or 
10% of the total wool exports. 
(This compares with 9% of the 

total wool exports in the previous 
season 1948-49.) 


Russia, Poland, Czechoslovakia 
combined were fifth, taking: 

Te" of the Grease Wool, or 

6% of the total exports. 

(This compares with 642% of the 
total wool exports in the previous 
season 1948-49.) 

Italy was sixth, taking: 

6° of the Grease Wool, 

4% of the Scoured Wool, 
5% otf the Carbonized Wool, 
None of the Noils, 

15% of the Waste, or 

6% of the total wool exports. 

(This compares with 10% of the 
total wool exports in the previous 
season 1948-49.) 

Germany was seventh, taking: 

5‘~ of the Grease Wool, 

4% of the Scoured Wool, 

3% ot the Carbonized Wool, 
None of either Noils, Tops 
Waste, or 
5°@ of the total wool exports. 

(This compares with 142% of the 
total wool exports in the previous 
season 1948-49.) 

Japan was eighth, taking: 

5°* of the Grease Wool, or 

412% of the total wool exports. 

(This compares with 2% of the 
total wool exports in the previous 
season 1948-49.) 

The balance was purchased by vari- 
ous other countries, including Nether- 
lands, Mexico, Canada, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Yugoslavia, Austria, 
Spain, India, in amounts varying from 
01% to 1.4% of the total. 

WOOL TOPS AND YARN 

Most topmakers and spinners are 
sold ahead for a number of weeks 
but it is doubtful if they ignore busi- 
ness offered to them on a satisfactory 
basis. There is no doubt too, but 
what if they were able to average 
their asking price on a lower basis 
buyers would show considerable in- 
terest. Speculation under current con- 
ditions is not to be expected and 
topmakers and spinners probably will 
not gamble to any extent on the 
future and will confine their opera- 
tions to orders already on their books 
or those they can take and “get at 
least a new dollar for an old one.” 


MOHAIR 


Advice from the mohair producing 
areas of Texas are to the effect that 
contracting for the next clip is still 
in progress on a small scale. Prices 
paid average around $1.01 for adult 
and 25c higher for Kid mohair. 


Le 
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LIVESTOCK LOANS 


We are prepared to give personal service and close 
loans without delay and with a minimum of detail 


Sheepmen---Cattlemen 


YOU ARE 


INVITED to discuss your 


financial requirements with our officers 


AGRICULTURAL-LIVESTOCK 
FINANCE CORPORATION 


1102 Burk Burnett Bldg. 
JNO. S. BROWN 
President 


JNO. C. BURNS 
Vice-President 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
W. E. FITZHUGH 
Secretary 


al 


Ranchers, Farmers 


and Poultrymen 


WILL YOU PLEASE READ, ANALYZE, AND 
BE YOUR OWN JUDGE, THEN BUY FEEDS? 


Will you have your Feed Dealer show you a raw sample of the CAL- 
CIUM SUPPLEMENT that he uses in his feeds and other mineral 


If it is “CARBOTEX” you can crum- 
ble it with your fingers and eat it 
in the natural state. Livestock eat 
it from the ground. 


WILL YOU compare “CARBOTEX”, 
our soft amorphous limestone, with all 
other calcium supplements in the nat- 
ural state and see if there is another 
that can be eaten as it comes from 
the ground? 


WILL YOU feed “CARBOTEX” to 
see if it will help to prevent BLOAT, 
SCOURS, MILK-FEVER, RICKETS, 
SOFT-SHELL EGGS, and other trou- 
bles caused by calcium deficiency and 
check your own results? 


WILL YOU, if “CARBOTEX”, proves to be a superior calcium 


supplement, in your own feed pens, tell your neighbors? 


Texas Carbonate Co. 


FLORENCE, TEXAS 


E. PAUL DAGUE, MANAGER 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


HALE 


RANGH LOANS 


PROMPT SERVICE AT LOW RATE OF INTEREST... LIBERAL OPTIONS 


Connecticut General 
Life Insurance Company 


H. W. WESTBROOK, LOAN CORRESPONDENT, 702 McBURNETT BUILDING 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


1011 SOUTHWESTERN LIFE BLDG. 
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Long Distance Always 
Gets There FIRST 


Every day, more and more people are 
discovering that a long distance tele- 
phone call is the quickest way to reach 
any point anywhere. 


The 
SAN ANGELO TELEPHONE 
Company 


KERRVILLE TELEPHONE 
Company 


| 
| 


Ranch 


Amortized 
39 Years 


Loans 


Any-Day 
Prepayment Option 
Reserve Safety Feature 


E.B. CHANDLER & COMPANY 


Loan Correspondents, Aetna Life Insurance Company 
FRANK STEEN, Ranch Loan Supervisor 
106 E. Crockett St. San Antonio, Texas 


Local Representatives 


Alpine........ ALFRED E. CREIGH, JR. .. MILTON E. LOEFFLER 
8 FREDERICK Ozona HOUSTON S. SMITH 
Del GRADY LOWREY Sanderson JOHN T. WILLIAMS 
Marta a H. A. COFFIELD San Angelo BOB HARDIN 
Uvaide WwW. F. HARE 


SHEEP & Goat RAISER 


| Harvesting Grain 
Sorghums with Lambs 


By Ray C. Mowrey 
Dept. Animal Husbandry 
Texas Technological College 


THE COLLEGE has purchased 150 
seventy-three pound grade Rambouil- 
let mutton lambs from Ray W. Wil- 
loughby of San Angelo. The lambs 
were tagged, vaccinated, and drench- 
ed en route to the college. They ar- 
rived September 23 and the experi- 
ment began September 27. The ob- 
jective in the field feeding program 
the college has undertaken is to suc- 
cessfully harvest sorghums with lambs 
without excessive death loss. 

The following plan is being used 
this year: The lambs were unloaded 
in dry lot where they had access to 
cottonseed hulls and cottonseed meal, 
salt and water. On the fourth day, 
they were taken to a field of African 
Millet where one-half pound of cot- 
tonseed hulls and one-eighth pound 
of cottonseed meal were fed daily as 
a supplement to the African Millet 
for one week. We have not had any 
digestive disorders and no death loss. 
Troughs are available however, and if 
we should have trouble, a small quan- 
tity of cottonseed hulls and cotton- 
seed meal will be introduced as 
a supplemental feed. The present 
stocking rate is forty lambs per acre 
and it is expected that in three to 
four weeks’ time this will be con- 
sumed and the lambs will be given 
access to Plainsman Milo. 

When the foliage and finer stems 
of the African Millet has been con- 
sumed, three-fourths pounds of af- 
falfa and one-fourth pound of cotton- 
seed meal daily, will be supplemen- 
tally fed. To begin harvesting the milo 
field the lambs will be turned in at 
10 a. m. after having consumed the 
supplemental feed and allowed to re- 
main for only 30 minutes. The second 
day, same procedure will be follow- 
ed except the lambs will be permitted 
in the field for an hour. This time will 
progressively increase, if there are no 


MINIMAX 
Feed & Elevator Co. 


OVERNIGHT DELIVERY of RANGE CUBES - anywhere in West Texas 


e Protein e Manufacturers of Range Cubes 
e Vitamins e And other LIVESTOCK and POULTRY FEEDS 
e Mineral e DEALERS IN GRAIN 


MINIMAX FEED & ELEVATOR CO. 


LAMESA, TEXAS 


digestive disorders; by the fifth to the 
seventh day the fence dividing the 
African Millet from the Plainsman 
Milo will be removed so that the 
lambs will have free access to the 
entire field. The three-fourths pounds 
of chopped alfalfa and one-fourth 
pound of cottonseed meal daily will 
be continued until the field is har- 
vested. Progress reports will be made 
as the harvesting of the field pro- 
gresses. 

The four acres of African Millet 
and eight acres of Plainsman Milo 
being harvested are dry land, and 
due to limited rainfall and small 
yields, the 150 lambs should harvest 
the twelve acre field by the first of 
December and before the lambs are 
finished. The lambs will then be di- 
vided into six dry lots of twenty lambs 
each, in order to compare the feeding 
value of the following roughages for 
fattening lambs: Alfalfa, Sumac Sor- 
ghum Fodder, Sumac Sorghum Sil- 
age, African Millet Fodder, Hegari 
Fodder, and Cottonseed Hulls. At 
the conclusion of the experiment the 
lambs will be slaughtered in Fort 
Worth under supervision for slaugh- 
ter and carcass data. 

While the college has successfully 
harvested small acreages of sorghums 
with lambs for five years, there are 
phases of harvesting still too risky 
for the average farmer to use with 
large numbers. We have revised our 
feeding schedule slightly from year to 
year. The methods used this year, as 
indicated above, we hope will be the 
best thus far used. Death loss caused 
from Enterotoxemia (over-eating) can 
be excessively heavy without suitable 
precautions. 


Property rights do not give the 
right to exhaust the soil’s fertility. 


“Is this too much breeze for anyone?” 
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TWO WAYS TO SELL PEACHES... 
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OMPARED to the market-it-yourself 
C system, the American way sells many 
times more dollars’ worth of peaches. 
American farmers can produce more efh- 
ciently—and they can specialize by crop 
or area—because modern marketing fa- 
cilities are available to move their bigger, 
better production to customers. 

True, growers here in America get less 
than 100% of the customer’s food dollar. 
But... because there is mass consumption 
... they are able to farm on a mass pro- 
duction basis. Thus American growers re- 
ceive more money. 

The U.S. farmer's share of the food 
dollar spent for fresh fruits and vege- 
tables today is around 40¢. This share 
drops to about 25¢ for canned fruits and 
vegetables. It hits around 28¢ for rolled 
oats, expensive to process... 70¢ to 75¢ 
for good grade beef, butter and eggs. 

The grower’s percent of the food dol- 
lar varies from crop to crop because one 
crop requires more processing, cleaning, 
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grading or packaging charges than an- 
other. Or entails more service charges for 
storage, wholesaling or freight. 


Bigger share of Safeway dollar 
goes to growers 
Safeway’s business is the retailing of food. 
This function, you know, is sometimes 
lumped with other charges under the 
blanket term, “costs of distribution.” But 
Safeway has nothing to do with farm-to- 
warehouse hauling costs. And in most of 
the processed foods, others—not Safeway 
—do the processing and packaging. 
For all our retailing services — 
averaged over all farm crops — 
Safeway requires less than 14¢ out 
of the dollar customers pay for 
food at our stores. 
This 14¢ covers all our costs of doing a 
retail business (such costs as wages, rents, 
taxes, advertising, etc.) plus a profit. In 
1949 our profit was 143¢ per dollar of 
food sales at Safeway stores. 


Safeway costs are lower than average 
for such retailing services. In fact, our 
costs today represent a smaller part of 
the food dollar than Safeway required 
10 years ago. 

Of course, the dollar volume of our 
sales has increased, due in part to higher 
food prices. But our labor and other costs 
are up even more sharply. Chiefly because 
we've learned year by year to operate 
more efficiently can we return to farmers 
today a larger share of each dollar of 
Safeway sales. 

The Safeway idea of selling more food 
per store and per employee isn’t ours 
alone. We are in free competition with 
many stores working toward the same end. 

It seems to us that is good for every- 
body—for farmer, customer and store man 
alike. We invite you to test our ideas of how 
a store should be run by doing your food 
shopping at Safeway, where almost one- 
fifth of all customers are farm families. 


SAFEWAY STORES 
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CONSIGN 


TO 
CASSIDY 


Commission Company 


CATTLE - SHEEP - HOGS 
* 


Our Conveniently Located Offices 
Our Experienced and Capable Salesmen 
Our Promptness in Remitting Proceeds 


MAKE OUR OFFICE HEADQUARTERS 
DURING THE ANNUAL SHEEP & 
GOAT RAISERS’ CONVENTION 
IN FORT WORTH 


November 20, 21, 22, 1950 


CASSIDY 
Commission Co. 


FORT WORTH SAN ANTONIO 
OKLAHOMA CITY HOUSTON 
SAINT LOUIS KANSAS CITY 


LUCIUS M. STEPHENS & CO. 


DEALER IN WOOL AND MOHAIR 
BONDED WAREHOUSES: LOMETA, TEXAS 


MAINTAIN YOUR ASSOCIATION — SUPPORT PROMOTION 


SHEEP & Goat RAISER 


‘Washington Panade 


By Fred Bailey and Jay Richter 


AGRICULTURE Secretary Brannan 
is demonstrating that there are more 
ways than one of operating a farm 
program. Former Secretary Anderson 
operated the program for the primary 
purpose of assuring a strong and 
stable agriculture. Brannan wanted it 
operated for the benefit also of con- 
sumers. 

Congress refused to give Brannan 
the authority he wanted to make cer- 
tain that prices to consumers did not 
rise more than he thought they should. 
He is finding now that the present law 
permits him to operate a program 
which protect both producers and con- 
sumers—and perhaps leave the gov- 
ernment holding the bag. 

Brannan has dusted off Henry Wal- 
lace’s Evernormal Granary idea of 
government accumulation of surpluses 
to be fed into the market whenever 
shortages appear. He will use it to 
keep prices to farmers from going too 
low and to protect consumers against 
price increases due to shortages in the 
free market. 

Using wheat as an example, the 
plan would work this way: The gov- 
ernment, through high supports and 
large allotments, would encourage 
production which would permit the 
building up of large reserves in gov- 
ernment storehouses. Then, when the 
price got as high as he thinks it ought 
to go, he would sell wheat into the 
market to drive the price down. 

The support program in the past 
has been operated for the principal 
purpose of putting a floor under farm 
prices, not for putting a ceiling on 
prices. Brannan thinks it should work 


ndle Pete 


SAYS: JENSENS CUT 
YOUR WATER 
COSTS 


Time to start a business is when you’re YOUNG and 
BROKE. You've got 80 failures comin’ and nothin’ 
to lose. 


The business of getting water to your stock and 


house is going to cost you — no matter how it’s figured. Question is how 
much? Well, a Jensen Jack will do it for ONLY ABOUT 7c A DAY 


Now everybody knows that the price tag on one of these simple, depend- 
able Jensen rigs is reasonable. But tie this to the fact that it'll operate with 
practically no maintenance, year-in, year-out, fair weather or foul for only 


about 7c a day. 


And there’s a lot more to the story of letting Jensens cut your water 
costs. Write us a card or letter to 1008 Fourteenth St., Coffeyville. Ask 
for free Pump Jack literature. Do it now while you're thinking about it! 


JENSEN BROTHERS MFG. CO. 
Coffeyville, Kansas, U. S. A. 


50 Church Street, New York City 


Export Office: 


both ways equally well. Over-produc- 
tion for the purpose of building up 
government holdings never has been 
encouraged, 

Actually, what Brannan is shooting 
at is something that Congress never 
intended—the use of government- 
owned commodities to control the 
market. It specifically prohibited his 
selling government stocks at less than 
105% of support levels, plus reason- 
able handling and storage costs. 

Nevertheless, farm leaders here 
generally approve Brannan’s approach 
to the problem of farm price stability. 
They see it as an indirect method of 
price control—one that might enable 
farmers to escape the rigid ceilings 
that were in effect during World War 
Il under OPA. 

Approval, however, is with two 
mental reservations. One is the fear 
that government holdings might be 
used for political purposes — to at- 
tract consumer votes through low 
prices, but at a high cost to the gov- 
ernment. There is the old fear of 
huge surpluses constantly hanging 
over the market. That fear exists even 
though the surpluses are in govern- 
ment hands. 

Brannan sees the surpluses as hav- 
ing another purpose—that of building 
up reserves to meet any war emer- 
gency. He thinks that whatever the 
eventual cost to the government that 
such reserves are good insurance. 

Agriculture Department farm 
bosses are shooting for full production 
in 1951. Production restrictions which 
have been growing tighter the past 
few years, are to be relaxed for nearly 
all crops except tobacco. No controls 
are planned for meat animals, dairy 
cows and poultry. 

Indications are 1951 production 
goals will call for an increase of 
around 30 million acres over 1950. 
These will include 12 million more 
acres of wheat, 10 million more acres 
in cotton and at least 7 million more 
acres in corn. Minor increases in 


“T think I'm getting warm, Boss—this is 
the last drawer it could be filed in!” 
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other crops may boost the total to 
above 30 million acres. 

There still is a chance that wheat 
acreage may be boosted by increasing 
allotments for spring wheat. Corn 
acreage held to 83 million acres this 
year is almost certain to top 90 mil- 
lion next year. There will be no limit 
on cotton acreage. 

Intentions are to boost production 
of feed grains, although supplies now 
are near a record 150 million tons and 
hay supplies are 133 million tons. The 
Department wants ample feed sup- 
plies to insure continued high produc- 
tion of livestock and livestock prod- 
ucts. Officials point out that corn pro- 
duction this year will be 300 million 
bushels less than will be fed this year. 
There will be no shortage only be- 
cause of a carryover of 950 million 
bushels of 1949 corn. 

° 

Political dopesters here think Agri- 
culture Secretary Brannan’s job may 
be at stake in the Nov. 7 election, al- 
though he is not running for any of- 
fice and his name does not appear on 
the ballots. Any heavy swing of farm 
votes away from Democratic candi- 
dates would put Brannan in a bad 
spot. 

His popularity at the White House 
and with party chiefs has been due 
to 1948 election results, due at least 
in part to Brannan’s vigorous cam- 
paigning which led the decisive farm 
vote into the Democratic column. He 
was riding the crest of a popularity 
wave when he sprang his controver- 
sal Brannan Plan farm program in 
April 1949. 

President Truman endorsed it, but 
Congress refused to accept it. The 
powerful farm organizations fought 
it and it found little favor with farm- 
ers. Brannan, however, has persisted 
in efforts to get it adopted. Probable 
death blow to the Plan came when 
Vice President Barkley, speaking with 
Presidential approval, disavowed 
Democratic support of it. 

Political observers speculate that 
the President would not want to 
carry Brannan and his unpopular farm 
plan into the 1952 election. Lack of 
harmony between Brannan and the 
farm groups, and between him and 
Congress, also is seen as indication 
that a new Secretary will be named 
in 1951. 

Livestock officials have their fing- 
ers crossed, but they are pretty cer- 
tain now that they have the foot and 
mouth disease licked in Mexico. They 
are so elated that they are having dif- 
ficulty in curbing a desire to make 
public claims to that effect. 

No official announcement has been 
made, but the fact is there have been 
no new outbreaks of the disease since 
last December. Vaccinations ceased 
in July. The 6,000-man_ eradication 
staff has been reduced to a small in- 
spection force. 

Despite the favorable outlook, there 
appears to be little chance of an early 
reopening of the border. 

It received little notice at the time. 
but the International Wool Study 
Group which met in London early in 
October launched a move for inter- 
national control of wool prices. 

The study group has no authority 
to organize such a program, but its 


recommendations carry considerable 
weight. It suggested that international 
action to modify wide fluctuations in 
wool prices is desirable in the inter- 
est of both producers and consumers. 

It had in mind the creation of an 
international purchasing agency 
which would buy up and store wool 
during periods of excess production. 
That wool then would be fed back 
into world markets whenever prices 
rose unduly due to shortages. It con- 
ceded, however, that it may be years 
before a surplus of wool exists, but 
insisted that the machinery ought to 
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TAYLOR-MADE GRAIN 


“More For Your Money” 


43% Protein C. S. Cubes 


Delivered Anywhere 


TAYLOR BROKERAGE COMPANY 


SAN ANGELO 


CUBES 


MoorMan’s is “tailored” 
to fit YOUR feeding needs... 


Minerals for Range Sheep packaged 


in convenient forms... 


No matter what your particular feed- 
ing practice is, you'll finda MoorMan 
Sheep Minerals that just fits it. 


. BLOCKS—handy-to-handle 50-Ib. 
size. 

. BLOCKETTES—easy-to-place 5-lb. 
size. 

. GRANULAR—that in 
wind and rain—in 50-Ib. bags for 
easy handling. 


The ingredients in each form are the 
same—13 balanced minerals accu- 
rately proportioned with each min- 
eral range sheep are known to need. 
1 cent a Day for 7 Ewes 

You'll find MoorMan’s Minerals for 
Range Sheep so well balanced—so 
complete, including even the trace 
minerals, and so highly concentrated 


that it supplies 7 ewes with ail the 
minerals they need for less than 1 
cent a day. 

Your MoorMan Man will be glad 
to help you pick the mineral form 
that will best suit your own feeding 
method. If a MoorMan Man does 
not call on you regularly, write or 
wire Moorman Mfg. Co., Dept. LI-11 
Quincy, IL. 


SPECIAL MINERALS ARE AVAIL- 
ABLE FOR ALKALI AREAS—fort- 
ified with vegetable protein for 
added palatability—contains less 
salt. Made especially for alkali 
areas where abundance of salt or 
alkali in water and grass kill desire 
for other essential minerals. 


MoorMans 


(Since 1885) 


MAKERS OF PROTEIN AND MINERAL CONCENTRATES FARMERS AND 
RANCHERS NEED, BUT CANNOT RAISE OR PROCESS ON FARM OR RANCH 
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YOU GET TWO BIG 
VALUES IN ONE FEED! 


he. 


Control Worms in Sheep, Supply 
Complete Minerals with Pay-U... 


Pay-U Complete Minerals plus Phenothiazine for Sheep gives two-way 
results... 


@ Supplies all the minerals needed for body building—bones, teeth; body 
maintenance, reproduction, wool making. 


e Aids in worm control: Rids sheep of stomach worms and other types 
of worms. Practically eliminates catching and drenching for worms. 
Reduces worm contamination of range. 


Pay-U Complete Minerals, with Phenothiazine, is 
granular in form . . . is easy and economical to feed 
...@liminates waste from blowing or washing. 
Start feeding Pay-U today and watch for the two- 
way results. See your Pay-U dealer or write Pay-U 
Laboratories, Inc., Quincy, Ill. 


will Pay You to Feed 


Pay-U | 


PAY-U LABORATORIES, INC. 
QUINCY, ILLINOIS 


ANN 


‘OR PLAY, 


You'll always enjoy wearing Nocona Boots 
—made to give you foot comfort and long 
service, no matter how you use them. Ask 
your dealer to see the new, colorful styles — 
in stock or in the new Nocona Boot catalog. 
If there’s no Nocona Boot dealer near you, 
write to us. 


NOCONA BOOT COMPANY 


ENID JUSTIN, Pres. NOCONA, TEXAS 


SHEEP & Goat RAISER 


Fall Shearing Cuts 
Lambing Season 


By L. J. Horlacher 
University of Kentucky 


IN CLARK County, Kentucky, sheep 
growers are cutting the lambing sea- 
son from three months to one month. 
They are doing this through the prac- 
tice of shearing their breeding sheep 
two times each year, once in the 
spring and once in the fall. This plan 
had its beginnings about seven years 
ago and has given such favorable re- 
sults that many growers now follow 
the twice-a-year plan of shearing. 

More than a century ago, Clark 
County was known far and wide be- 
cause of its excellent Shorthorn cattle. 
Beef cattle still are important, but in 
recent years sheep production has 
made rapid strides forward. Beef 
cattle, sheep, tobacco, and Kentucky 
31 fescue make a combination which 
is hard to beat. Last year the pinnacle 
of sheep fame was reached when 
Henry Besuden of Winchester exhibit- 
ed the grand champion carlot of fat 
lambs at the International Livestock 
Exposition in Chicago and his son, 
Carlisle, had the grand champion pen 
of junior lambs. From neighboring 
county of Fayette came the University 
of Kentucky Southdown and Hamp- 
shire wether lambs which made a 
clean sweep of the grand champion 
awards in the International fat sheep 
show. The grand champion South- 
down lambs carried in their veins a 
fair amount of blue blood fram Clark 
County. Yes, sheep raising is import- 
ant and profitable in Clark County, 
Kentucky. 

There are about 28,000 grade ewes 
in the county and these ewes produce 
approximately 40,000 market lambs 
per year. In addition there are more 
than 20 breeders of Southdown sheep 
and a few breeders of Hampshires 
who raise rams for use on commer- 
cial flocks in the county and for sale 
to breeders and lamb producers in 
other areas. A few of the Southdown 
breeders in the county are regular 
consignors to the famous Bluegrass 
Southdown sale held annually at Lex- 
ington and their excellent rams are 
now in service in all parts of the 
nation. Returns from sheep, lambs and 
wool total more than a million and 
a half dollars annually. 

The practice of shearing twice-a- 
year has grown rapidly. In the late 
summer and early fall of 1950 about 
half of the breeding sheep in the 
county were shorn. Many producers 
are convinced that this plan not only 
shortens the lambing season but also 
is a big factor in the production of 
quality lambs. It seems that a great 
number of the principal growers are 
sold on the idea and that not one who 
has tried it has been dissatisfied. 

Apparently shearing before the 
breeding season results in fewer bar- 
ren ewes. One breeder who pioneer- 
ed in twice-a-year shearing formerly 


had as many as 20 to 25 barren 
ewes in his flock of 400, but now he 
generally has not more than five bar- 
ren ewes per year. They do better 
because they are more comfortable 
and more active. The result is that 
lambs come earlier and are more uni- 
form in size. They are ready for mar- 
ket at the fore part of the season 
before the general decline in price 
occurs. This makes it possible to send 
them to market as milk-fat and grass- 
fat lambs, just the kind most in de- 
mand by the market and by con- 
sumers. 

Reduction in the amount of labor 
required is important, especially in 
this central Kentucky area where 
tobacco is the major cash crop and 
requires much work just about lamb- 
ing time. 

County Farm Agent Charles D. 
Shouse.of Winchester is enthusiastic 
about the results obtained. He be- 
lieves that shearing twice-a-year re- 
sults in more certainty of conception, 
makes both ewes and rams more serv- 
iceable, eliminates the necessity of re- 
moving wool and tags around the 
dock to facilitate breeding, prevents 
losses which requently occur from 
ewes getting on their backs, reduces 
the accumulation of filth around the 
udder and makes sucklying easier, re- 
duces trouble and loss from external 
parasites, and gives the grower a 
chance for a thorough inspection of 
all sheep before breeding begins. Mr. 
Shouse states that from a financial 
standpoint this second shearing pays 
its way. He believes that with two 
shearings about one pound more of 
wool is obtained, and at present prices 
this more than pays the shearing 
cost of 50 cents per head. 

Probably the initial suggestion that 
a second shearing would prove bene- 
ficial came from the extension sheep 
specialist. However, the man who is 
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Texas Delaine News 


By Lester D. Lohman 


WELL, IT SEEMS that the big news 
of the month past has been the closing 
of the show season and the big short- 
age that has developed in the Delaine 
sheep business. That big shortage is 
of good Delaine rams. Seems that in- 
quiries are coming in all the time for 
rams. This reporter has stressed time 
and again that the breeders had better 
not wait too long to get their Delaine 
rams. But it seems that some of the 
boys failed to heed this notice. 

In the 30 years that we have been 
in business we never have had more 
calls for Delaine rams than right now. 
None are available. If breeders: still 
have some they are more or less on 
the bottom side and they would prob- 
ably keep them and develop them for 
the coming season’s trade. Last year 
we had the same shortage of rams 
and this year the shortage is. still 
more acute. Some of the ranchmen 
will probably have to wake up to the 
fact that Delaine sheep are in top de- 
mand and rams will continue to be in 
short supply. 

Most of the wool is being contract- 
ed and at very good prices. This high 
price of fine wool is also adding to 
the big demand for fine wool rams 
and if its fine wool sheep you are 
looking for you have to buy Delaines 
to get that top price. But this big 
demand is not only for rams but for 
ewes as well. Seems that some fancy 
money is being turned down even for 
show sheep, with inquiries coming in 
all the time for Delaine ewes. Some 
people that a few years back wouldn't 
have a Delaine for a present today 
are looking high and low for same. 

The show season has come to a 
close. All the county fairs are now 
over and the state fair is also history. 


credited with starting the practice in 
Clark County is a sheep grower and 
a custom shearer. It was because of 
his enthusiasm that other growers 
took up the idea. Actually he began 
by shearing late lambs instead of 
ewes and rams about to go into the 
breeding flock. Early in August seven 
years ago he sheared half of his late 
lambs and left the other half in full 
fleece. 

All of the lambs were weighed and 
the shorn lambs were weighed again 
after shearing. The shorn lambs gain- 
ed 10 pounds per head in two weeks, 
while the unshorn lambs gained not 
one pound. The lambs with no wool 
certainly were more comfortable dur- 
ing the hot days of late summer and 
they ate better. Many growers now 
follow the practice of shearing their 
late lambs. Perhaps this may be said 
to be the outgrowth of a need during 
World War II for pelts with short 
wool to make flying suits for members 
of the Air Force. The possible effect 
on the lambs undoubtedly was fore- 
seen, and it has been good. Like- 
wise, the effect on ewes and rams 
from the standpoint of successful 
breeding practice has been good. 


At the Central Texas Fair the sheep 
show was a battle between two good 
breeders, Clyde Glimp of Lometa and 
W. E. Grimes of Copperas Cove. L. 
P. Clark, a retired Delaine breeder of 
Lampasas, judged the Delaine classes. 
Following is the way the placements 
were made. 

C TYPE 

Aged rams—Ist, Clyde Glimp and 
2nd, W. E. Grimes. 

Yearling rams—Ist, Clyde Glimp. 
Ram lambs—Ist, 2nd and 4th, Clyde 
Glimp, and 3rd, W. E. Grimes. 
Aged ewes—Ist and 2nd, W. E. 

Grimes; 3rd and 4th, Clyde Glimp. 
Champion ram—Clyde Glimp. 
Champion ewe—W. E. Grimes. 

B Type Aged rams—W. E. 
Ist. 

Rem lambs—W. E. Grimes, 
3rd; Clyde Glimp, 2nd. 
Aged ewes—Clyde Glimp, Ist and 
2nd; W. E. Grimes, 3rd and 4th. 
Yearling ewes—W. E. Grimes, Ist and 

2nd; and Clyde Glimp, 3rd. 

Ewe lambs—W. E. Grimes, Ist and 
3rd, and Clyde Glimp, 2nd. 

Champion ram—W. E. Grimes 

Champion ewe—Clyde Glimp. 

Steubing’s & Lohman’s Win Trophies 
At the Comal County Fair held at 

New Braunfels, Texas on September 

80th and Oct. Ist and 2nd, L&W 

Steubing of San Antonio won the 

Grand championship award on one 

of their fine Delaine rams. This ram 

won the coveted prize over all breeds. 

The ewe shown by F. H. Lohman & 

Son of Boerne repeated the same 

performance by winning a like award. 

These sheep were judged champions 

for their breed and then went on to 

defeat the Columbias, Corriedales 

Suffocks and Hampshires for this 

Grandchampionship award. These 

trophies were awarded to these breed- 

ers Saturday night immediately pre- 
ceding the night's performance of the 
rodeo. Bill Oliver, Vocational agri- 
cultural teacher of Kerrville, was the 
sheep judge. These two trophies were 
awarded by the Comal Wool and 

Mohair Co-op and the P. K. Cafe. 
Below is a complete list of awards 

at this last fair. New Braunfels had 

its customary fine Fair, long outstand- 
ing for its fine livestock and agricul- 
tural exhibits. 

Aged rams — L. & W. Steubing of 
San Antonio Ist & 3rd. F. H. Loh- 
man & Son of Boerne, 2nd 

Yearling rams — H. W. Dietz, New 
Braunfels, Ist; L. & W. Steubing, 
2nd & 3rd 

Ram Lambs — F. H. Lohman & Son, 
Ist & 3rd; L. & W. Steubing 2nd. 

Aged Ewes — F. H. Lohman & Son, 
Ist; L. & W. Steubing, 2nd & 3rd. 

Yearling ewes — F. H. Lohman & 
Son. Ist & 3rd; L. & W. Steubing, 
2nd. 

Ewe lambs — L. & W. Steubing, Ist 
& 3rd; F. H. Lohman & Son, 2nd. 

Champion ram — L. & W. Steubing. 

Champion ewe — F. H. Lohman & 
Son. 


Grimes, 


Ist and 


UNUSUAL DEMAND FOR 
FINEWOOL SHEEP 


“NEVER IN the history of men now 
living has the market for finewool 


| HOWDY! 
-RANCHMEN 


been as high as it is today,” says Pro- 
fessor J. F. Wilson, of the University 


AS ALWAYS 
YOU'LL FIND 
A FRIENDLY 


WELCOME AT 


WMna. 


Crosby's 
CAFE and HOTEL 


Most Modern Cafe 
on Mexican Border 


Villa Acuna, Mexico 


of California College of Agriculture. 


Western dealers are now contract- 
ing for clips to be delivered in the 
spring and summer of 1951. 


This demand is not confined to the 
United States, the wool expert points 
out. Wool is a world commodity, 
prices for which are established large- 
ly in Bradford, England. 


At present the demand is great 
for finewools of combing length from 
Merino sheep; in the nineteen thirties, 
however, many Rambouillet sheep 
breeders were forced out of business 
because the prices that finewool 
brought were so low. 


“Any one who contemplates chang- 
ing to finewools solely to meet pres- 
ent market demands,” Professor Wil- 
son says, “should consider the possi- 
bility that past history may repeat 
itself. 

“A grower having medium-wool 
sheep, like Corriedales or Columbias, 
will find that at least ten years are 


required to change the clip by a grad- 


ing-up process through the use of 
finewool rams. CMeauldin 
ARCHITECTS 
East Harris Ave. 
SAN ANGELO PHONE 6293 


“In that time,” the University sci- 
entist warned, “the grower may find 
that the demand is for the type of 
wool he had ten years previously.” 


WELCOME 
Sheep anal Goat Raisers 


FORT WORTH 
Hotel Association 


BLACKSTONE HOTEL 
WESTBROOK HOTEL 
CENTURY HOTEL 
LORING HOTEL 
THE TOWN HOUSE 
ELKS CLUB HOTEL 
WORTH HOTEL 
COATES HOTEL Apts. 
CONTINENTAL HOTEL 
COMMERCIAL HOTEL 
SEIBOLD HOTEL 
HICKMAN HOTEL 
TEXAS HOTEL 
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HERE’S WHAT HAS BEEN HAPPENING- 


The National--A Busy Year 


By J. M. Jones, Executive Secretary, 


National Wool Growers Association 


1950 HAS BEEN another busy year 
of achievement for the oldest national 
livestock organization in the United 
States. The National Wool Growers 
Association has been serving the in- 
dustry for 85 years. However, its ac- 
tivities are ai but “ancient” 
and over 25 live problems of wool and 
mohair growers were and are bein 
tackled by Association officers an 
members during 1950. 

President Howard Vaughn of Dix- 
on, California, appreciated and _re- 
spected by the industry for his able 
work, has been serving his second 
term as president of the Association. 
He has been ably assisted this year by 
Vice Presidents Ray W. Willoughby, 
San Angelo, Texas; John A. Reed, 
Kemmerer, Wyoming; A. R. Bohos- 
key, Yakima, Washington; Wallace 
Ulmer, Miles City, Montana; and 
John H. Breckenridge, Twin Falls, 
Idaho. Also giving of their counsel in 
the guidance of Association affairs are 
Honorary Presidents R. C. Rich, Bur- 


ley, Idaho; C. B. Wardlaw. Del Rio, 
Texas; T. J. Drumheller, Walla Walla, 
Washington; G. N. Winder, Craig, 
Colorado; and S$. J. Pauly, Deer 
Lodge, Montana. 
THE LAMB PICTURE 

First of all let’s look at the lamb 
picture and see what your National 
Association is doing in this regard. 
Our officers and members have been 
dissatisfied with conditions existing 
at some central markets whereby a 
commission firm can sell a shipment of 
livestock, also act as order buyer on 
the same shipment of livestock, and 
collect both a buying and selling com- 
mission. Common sense tells us that 
no firm can serve two masters and 
properly represent the livestock grow- 
er in securing for him the highest 
price obtainable while at the same 
time representing the purchaser in ob- 
taining the shipment at the lowest 
price. Therefore, a committee 
has recently been appointed by your 
Association officers to study these con- 


STATE FAIR CHAMPION 


The Delaine-Merino Sheep Show, Oct. 11, 1950, featured this 
Champion Ewe, owned by R. R. Walston, Menard, Texas; also 
lst place Ewe Lamb. R. R. Walston in picture. 


ditions and with authority to endeavor 
to create a situation where there will 
be a clear division between buying 
and selling interests at the centra 
markets. 

Last winter a problem arose in the 
marketing of lambs. Due to very fa- 
vorable teed conditions in the wheat 
fields and drought in other sections 
which forced lambs to cornbelt feed 
lots earlier than normal, a greater- 
than-normal supply of heavy weight 
lambs hit the market in December and 
January. Due to the fact that retailers 
claim big cuts of lamb and heavy legs 
of lamb are not as popular with the 
housewife as lighter cuts, and due also 
to the fact that no special promotion 
of these heavy cuts was being given 
by the trade, the resulting price 
spread between lighter and heavier 
carcasses was quite severe. 

To alleviate this situation, the Na- 
tional Association contacted by letter, 
34 retail meat associations apprising 
them of the problem existing and ask- 
ing their assistance in giving these 
lambs a merchandising push. This was 
followed by a personal contact tour 
of Association representatives and 
lamb feeder -interests, contacting re- 
tail meat dealers throughout the 
heavy eastern consuming areas. This 
work did result in co-operation from 
several retail associations in giving 
these heavy cuts a boost through their 
circulars, newspaper advertisements 
and display cases. The tour was also 
successful in that we acquainted re- 
tailers with our problems, learned 
about problems of meat merchandis- 
ing and made some inroads in our 
public relations with the retail seg- 
ment of the industry. 

We don’t want to leave the sub- 
ject of lamb without mentioning our 
coordinated promotion work with the 
National Livestock and Meat Board. 
We are continuing in 1950 our efforts 
to build up our lamb promotion and 
education fund through deductions of 
75 cents per car, contributed by grow- 
ers on shipments of sheep and lambs 
sold. The Meat Board in 1950 is con- 
tinuing to give lamb a good play in 
cooking schools all over the nation in 
which housewives are shown tasty and 
appetizing ways to prepare all cuts of 
lamb. Also, in the Meat Board cutting 
demonstrations for meat retailers, 
lamb has been prominently featured. 
It is important to establish a substan- 
tial fund for future lamb education 
and promotion work, when supplies 
become more plentiful and when mar- 
ket drops can magnify the need for 
these efforts. Growers can help by 
seeing that 75 cents per car is de- 
ducted from all of their sheep and 
lamb sales and remitted to our special 
lamb promotion fund in the National 
Livestock and Meat Board. 

THE WOOL PICTURE 


Wool is important also. One of the 
big jobs of your National Association 
in Washington, D. C. this year has 
been that of submitting recommenda- 
tions and assisting in working out 
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details of the present wool purchase 
program. While the highly active wool 
market has not made the program 
essential this year, nevertheless the 
sound principles established last 
spring are important to the future of 
our industry. At the first meeting at- 
tended by your National representa- 
tives in January, Government officials 
accepted our recommendations that 
growers be given an opportunity to 
accept or reject the Government ap- 
praised price on all or any portion of 
their clips until the end of the mar- 
keting year. At a meeting on March 
16th and 17th with the C.C.C., our 
representatives pointed out that Gov- 
ernment proposals for a purchase pro- 
gram violated all precedent as far as 
historical relationship between the 
various grades of wool was concerned. 
At a meeting on March 20th the De- 
partment presented a modified pro- 
posal based partly on our suggestions. 
Our representatives finally decided to 
accept this proposal and the wool 
market since that time has proved that 
support price differentials between 
grades, as established last spring, do 
reflect prices fairly well in line with 
actual demand. We do believe that a 
reasonable support program is vital 
to the welfare of the industry and the 
present support program offers a 
sound floor under wool prices. 

Next, what are we doing to keep 
the virtues of wool before the consum- 
ing public in the fact of growing com- 
petition from synthetics? The Ameri- 
can Wool Council, organized by the 
National Wool Growers Association 
and now a part of The Wool Bureau, 
Inc., has had another busy year not 
only in keeping American consumers 
wool conscious, but also in assistance 
to those who sell wool clothing and 
other wool products. One of their big 
projects this year has been a nation- 
wide training program for clothing 
salesmen. The program was initiated 
with publication and distribution of a 
sales training booklet, “How You Can 
Sell More Wool Clothing,” distributed 
to approximately 100,000 retail sales- 
men. Another publication issued in 
1950 is “Wool "Round the Year,” a 
64-page educational booket issued for 
the Girl Scouts. In addition, the Bu- 
reau has four men and three women 
in the field, lecturing to selling groups 
and in various other ways promoting 
a knowledge of, and interest in wool. 
Another of their 1950 programs has 
been the project to secure for wool 
a big share of the summer clothing 
trade. Sixty department stores 
throughout the nation are participat- 
ing in a special fall campaign entitled 
“Wool Is A Natural For Fashion.” The 
home sewing contest continues, of 
course, to be one of the biggest and 
most important projects of The Wool 
Bureau. The Council, also, continued 
to support the wool research projcet 
now being conducted at Princeton, 
New Jersey. 

—AND MOHAIR 

We realize that mohair production 
is also an important part of the Texas 
scene, Mohair, like wool, is in short 
supply. Because of the scarcity of fine 
wool, mills are going into suedes and 
deep fleeces in which alpaca or mo- 
hair is used to give lustre. Thus, mo- 
hair should have a big year ahead. 
The National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion worked in Washington this past 
spring on the establishment of a mo- 
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hair price support program, the first 
since the 1938-39 loan program. The 
mohair average support price through 
March 31, 1950 is 49.1 cents per 
pound. Of course, at the present time, 
the Government is not having to buy 
mohair under this program because, 
like wool, the market has been high 
and active. Neverthless, a sound floor 
has been established. 


TRANSPORTATION 

Next, what is the National Associa- 
tion doing in the matter o freight 
rates and transportation? First of all, 
during the last eight years we expend- 
ed over $16,000 to bring to a success- 
ful conclusion the case involving 
freight rates on wool. After much de- 
lay, lower rates became effective last 
April 10th, and on your wool ship- 
ments, you are now saved from three 
to five cents per fleece. 

The National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation, through its Executive Com- 
mittee, recently went on record as 
favoring opening of all so-called rail- 
road gateways where transportation is 
restricted over certain routes or where 
freight disadvantages are imposed. 

Through our traffic counsel, freight 
bill auditing service has continued to 
be made available to our members 
during 1950 at 50 percent less than 
the customary fee for this service. So 
far in 1950, over $4,000 has been re- 
funded through errors detected by our 
traffic experts. 

TARIFF PROTECTION 

What is your National Association 
doing in regard to tariff protection? 
Under the policies of our present ad- 
ministration and our State Depart- 


ment, we feel that our efforts to 
maintain tariff protection are not very 
hopeful; nevertheless, the National 
Association has done all possible to 
acquaint the Committee for Reciproc- 
ity Information with the problems of 
the domestic sheep industry and the 
need for adequate tariff protection. 
In May, we filed a brief with this 
Committee in which we emphasized 
the danger of sacrificing our domestic 
sheep industry, permitting foreign 


countries to monopolize our wool’ 


market and control wool prices. We 
also appeared before the Committee 
for Reciprocity Information on May 
25th, presenting this brief and giving 
additional testimony in behalf of the 
domestic sheep industry. 

One of the big jobs of the National 
Association in 1950 has been that in 
connection with grazing use of the 
public lands and National Forest 
lands. This work, of course, has been 
of major concern and benefit to the 
eleven western public land states. 

LABOR 

What efforts have been made by 
the National Association in behalf of 
an adequate labor supply for the in- 
dustry? Our legislative committee con- 
tacted congressmen and senators per- 
sonally and also by wire and corres- 
pondence in behalf of their support of 
$1192 and §.1165. The first-named 
bill provides for permanent residence 
of 152 Basque sheepherders now in 
this country; the latter bill permits 
importation of 250 additional Basque 
herders to alleviate the labor problem. 
Both bills have now been enacted. 


(Continued on page 50) 


CEDAR POSTS 
Nick’s 
TWIN MOUNTAIN 
PACKAGE STORE 


HOMER G. NICKEL 
Telephone 7356-6 


62 

6’ 

6% 

642 

Stays 

Corner Posts 8 ft. long x 6 in. top 


These prices delivered to your ranch in 
Texas, New Mexico and Arizona 
These posts have good heart and are uniform. 


SHEETROCK 
If You Want to Save Money on 
ROUGH LUMBER FOR CORRALS 
See Us — We Have Plenty 
REMEMBER 


NICK’S CEDAR POST CO. 


7 miles west of San Angelo on the Big Bend Trail 
Highway 67, San Angelo, Texas 


JACK 
FRANK 


and 
BILL 


We Sell 


* Wool Bags 
* Twine 


* Stock Salt 
* Drenches 
* Field Seed 


ROD 


Serving Each Producer Individually 


COMPANY 


BRADY, TEXAS 


We Buy-- 
PRODUCE 
GRAINS 
PECANS 


* Marking Paint 
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WOOL AND MOHAIR—OUR SPECIALTY 
| 


& Goat RAISER 


One address--- 
to better serve you--- 


San Angelo Wool Co. 


FEED - GRAIN — SEED — SALT 


Stockmen’s Supply Co. 


VACCINES — STOCK REMEDIES 


504 SOUTH OAKES STREET 


| SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 

Telephones 

LD55 
6004 
6311 

| “YOUR PATRONAGE APPRECIATED” 

i 


SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


BUYERS OF TEXAS AND NEW MEXICO . 
REPRESENTING 


ARTHUR 1. DARMAN, Ine. LOBSITA MILLS (0. 


Woonsocket, R. I. Nutley, New Jersey 
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“VOICE OF AMERICA” VISITS THE 
RANCH EXPERIMENT STATION 


This recent photograph shows Wallace Dameron, late Super- 
intendent of the Ranch Experiment Station, discussing the work 
of the station and outlining the plan being followed in the ram 
progeny test at the station. The writer is Mrs. Frances Kerr, 
Washington, D. C., representative of “The Voice of America.” 
The ram progeny test is being written up by Mrs. Kerr as an 
example of American cooperation for the benefit of foreign 
readers. The picture was taken by Jack Taylor, Secretary of 
the American Rambouillet Sheep Breeders Association, during 
the first shearing of the 1950-51 progeny test rams. Pete Mo- 
zingo, Val Verde County Agent, is shown at the scales. 


AUSTRALIAN VIEWS RAM PROGENY TEST 


In what was probably the last picture made of Wallace Dam- 
eron in late October, the late Superintendent of the Ranch Ex- 
periment Station is shown talking to Peter A. Reid, Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, Department of Commerce and Agri- 
culture, Canberra, Australia (center). On Mr. Reid's right is 
J. M. Jones, Chief, Department of Range Animal Husbandry, 
Texas A&M College, and to the left is C. J. Webre, Jr., who 
represents Forte, Dupee, Sawyer Company, Boston, Mass. Mr. 
Webre, a wool buyer, conducted Mr. Reid on his rounds 
throughout West Texas. The Australian is a former wool 
grower, at one time running some ten thousand head of sheep. 
and is now making a world tour, studying the factors which 
can affect the world wool market. He was particularly inter- 
ested in the ram progeny test at Sonora. 


_FT. STOCKTON __ 


CHAMPION AND RESERVE CHAMPION 
LOUISIANA STATE FAIR, SHREVEPORT, 1950 


“A Quality 


Texas Suffolks” 


Trans - Pecos Ranch 


Name In 


TEXAS 


SUFFOLKDALE 
MEADOWS 


We offer SUFFOLKS, both 


RAMS AND EWES 
At All Times 


Tom L. Patrick | 


L Iiderton, Ontario, Canada 


SUFFOLK SHEEP 


For descriptive literature of America’s © 
leader in the production and sales 
field write: 


NATIONAL SUFFOLK 
SHEEP ASSOCIATION 


Box D 
Middleville, Michigan 
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| Sheet Metal & Air Conditioning 

| 12 W. Harris Ave. 

on all Types of Sheet Metal 
Work, di lights, 

Ventiloties, Woter Tanks, Heating, Stock 

Troughs and General Repairing. 

JEWEL 


THE SUFFOLK— 


MORE PROFITABLE BECAUSE OF: 


+ smooth heads . . . LESS TROUBLE AT LAMBING 
IM 


Alert . ACTIVE — BETTER RUSTLERS. 

Open face .. . NO WOOL BLINDNESS. 

Unequalled constitutions . . . GREATER HARDINESS 
BETTER RUSTLERS, MORE LAMBS THAT GET FAT 
FASTER 

Excellent mutton form... 
MORE. 


AMERICAN SUFFOLK 
SHEEP SOCIETY 


MOSCOW, IDAHO 


. WEIGH MORE, SELL FOR 


FOR FAST RESULTS | 
ist your real estate with me 
‘Ae Acreage for Oil Leases 
Can sell your royalty or Minerals 
C. M. KENLEY 

Box 1428 


ACME 


San Angelo, Texas 


JOE. N. JOHNSON 
. C. HUMPHREY 


Phone 4411 San ee Texas 
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THE BEST SERVICE POSSIBLE 
—IS OUR PLEDGE 


Recognizing that the West Texas Warehouse system of 
marketing wool and mohair originated primarily to render 
a SERVICE to growers, the Jas. L. Daniel Warehouse has 
made this its principle objective since its first day in 
business. Complete warehouse facilities, proper merchan- 
dising of clips, careful handling of all size clips, make 
up a part of the SERVICE we endeavor to render to the 


growers. 


Wool and Mohair 


SHEARING SUPPLIES --- ALL KINDS OF 
FEED AND SALT 


Jas. L. Daniel 
Warehouse 


EDEN, TEXAS 


} 


WOOL WOOL 
SCOURING COMBING 


PIONEER 
WORSTED 
COMPANY 


ROBERT E. PENT, PRESIDENT 
NEW BRAUNFELS, TEXAS 
Established 1941 


WOOL TOPS 
FRENCH SPUN WORSTED YARNS 


SHEEP & GoaT RAISER 


CLUB GIRL SHOWS CHAMPION 
_LAMB AT STATE FAIR 


| Class 1 — Fat Lamb (Southdown, 
Purebred or grade) 23 shown 

1, Betty Jo Guiglardi, Hancock; 

| Hubert Jones, Abilene; 3. Gloria Lou 

| Stuart, Roby; 4, Lester Byrd, Wingate; 


5, Hubert Jones, Abilene; 6, Kenneth 
Gregg, Plainview; 7, Freddie Max 
Stuart, Roby; 8, J. L. Stewardson, 
San Saba; 9, Dale Herring, Talpa; 
10, Charles Ligon, Comanche. 


GRAND CHAMPION JUNIOR LAMB AT FAIR 


The pretty girl shown above is Betty Jo Guiglardi, Hancock, 
Texas, whose Southdown lamb was judged the Grand Cham- 
pion in the Junior Lamb Show at the recent State Fair. 


} 


RESERVE GRAND CHAMPION | LAMB 


The smiling young sheepman shown above is Glen Bragg, 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Owen Bragg of Talpa, Texas, whose 
crossbred lamb was judged the Reserve Grand Champion lamb 
in the Junior Sheep Show at the State Fair in Dallas. 
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Class 2 — Fat Lamb (Southdown 
Cross-breds) 

1, Glenn Gragg, Talpa; 2, Odus 
Wittenburg, Eden; 3, Jan Tyler, Meri- 
dian; 4, Odus Wittenburg, Eden; 5. 
Freddie Max Stuart, Roby; 6, Dale 
Herring, Talpa; 7, Glenn Bragg, Tal- 
pa; S, Billy Ralph Bynum, Sterling 
City; 9, Joe Allcorn, Talpa; 10, Fred- 
die Max Stuart, Roby. 

Class 3 — Fat Lambs (Hampshire, 
Suffolk, or Shropshire, purebred 
or grades) 28 shown 

1, Henry Stokes, Ballinger; 2, Hor- 
ace Edwards, Wall; 3, Freddie Max 
Stuart, Roby; 4, Wayne Shipley, Gar- 
land; 5, Jimmie Hatley, Garland; 6, 
Jerry Stuart, Roby; 7, Don Griffin, 
Barnhart; 8, Jan Tyler, Meridian; 9, 
Billy Mac Moore, Roby; 10, Bellamy 
Bertelsen, Meridian; 11, Frank Tyler, 
Meridian. 

Class 4 — Fat Lamb (All other cross- 
bred lambs) 

1, Freddie Max Stuart, Roby; 2, 
Glenn Bragg, Talpa; 3, Ezelle Thomp- 
son, Mullin; 4, Jack Berry, Garden 
Citv; 5, Horace Edwards. Wall; 6, 
Ezelle Thompson, Mullin; 7, Joe All- 
corn, Talpa; 8, Billy Ray Weathers, 
Santa Anna; 9, Carl Wyrick, Coa- 
homa; 10, Joe Alleorn, Talpa. 

Class 5 — Fat Lamb (Fine Wool) 

1, Jimmie Stubblefield, Ballinger; 2, 
Dick Etheredge, Pecos; 3, Billy Ray 
Weathers, Santa Anna; 4. Bobby Me- 
Kamie, Moody; 5, Charles Hoelscher, 
Ballinger; 6, Weldon Lange, Ballinger; 
7, Carl Wyrick, Coahoma; 8, Billy 
Mac Moore, Roby; 9, David Merritt, 
Colorado City; 10, Freddie Max Stu- 
art, Roby. 


Class 8 — Best Group of 15 Fine Wool 
Lambs 
1, Santa Anna FFA Chapter; 2, 
Sutton Co., 4-H Club. 
Class 9 — Best Group of 15 Medium 
or Crossbred Lambs 
1, Fisher Co., 4-H Club; 2, Talpa 
FFA Chapter; 3, Ballinger FFA Chap- 
ter; 4, Runnels Co., 4-H Club. 
Junior Reserve Grand Champion 
Lamb 
Southdown — Crossbred, 
Bragg, Talpa, 12 vrs. old—FFA. 
Junior Grand Champion Lamb 
Southdown, Betty Jo Guiglardi, 
Hancock, 16 years old, 4-H. 


Glenn 


HORSE SHOW AND RODEO SET 
FOR JUNE 7 - 10 IN SAN ANGELO 


AT A RECENT meeting of the San 
Angelo Horse Show and Rodeo Com- 
mittee the following date were set for 
the 1951 event — June 7-10, inclusive. 

The 1951 San Angelo Fat Stock 
Show will be held March 1-3. The 
committee was authorized to contact 
Lynn Beutler of Beutler Bros. Elk 
City, Okla., to produce next year’s 
show 


SHIVERS TO BE MAIN SPEAKER 
AT LIVESTOCK AND RANGE MEET 


GOV. ALLAN SHIVERS will be the 
principal speaker at the first Texas 
Livestock and Range Conterence to 
be held in San Antonio November 
13-14. 

The conference, sponsored by the 
San Antonio Chamber of Commerce, 
is an outgrowth of the governor's 10- 
year pasture improvement program, 
which since has led to the organiza- 
tion of Better Texas Pastures, Inc. 

Col. E. N. Wentworth, head of the 
livestock bureau tor Armour & Co., 
will talk on “The Livestock and Meat 
Outlook for Producers in the South- 


west.” 


Other speakers will include Dr. V. 
A. Young, head of the range and for- 
estry department at Texas A&M Col- 
lege; C. E. Fisher, superintendent of 
the Spur Experiment Station; and 
Clayton Puckett, Fort Stockton ranch- 
man and past president of the Texas 
Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Association. 

Walter W. Cardwell, manager of 
the Luling Foundation, will lead a 
panel discussion of “More Livestock 
Products Per Acre.” 

The second day of the conference 
visits to farms and 


will include 


ranches in the San Antonio area. 


Tentative plans call for six rodeo 
three afternoon and 
three night attractions. 


performances: 


Committeemen voted to charge $1 
per car for parking space inside the 
Fat Stock Show ground but parking 
outside the grounds in the space al- 
lotted for parking will be free. 

Tickets will be $2.50 for reserved 
seats and run to $2 and $1.50 for 
grandstand and bleacher seats. There 
will be no grounds admission charge. 
All prices will include federal tax. 

The committee is making plans for 
a cutting horse contest, an event for 
members of the Cowgirls Rodeo As- 
sociation. The group will also fix 
cash prizes and premiums for the ro- 
deo and horse show. 

Attending the meeting were H. E. 
McCulloch, chairman of the Fat Stock 
Show; D. L. Haralson, chairman of 
the rodeo committee; Percy Turner, 
Water Valley, chairman of the horse 
show committee; Ralph Trollinger, 
agricultural manager of the San An- 
gelo BCD; B. E. Brooks, Roy Bond, 
Leo Richardson, Iraan; J. P. Crews, 
Mertzon; John P. Lee, Ray W. Wil- 
loughby, E. E. Young, Arch Lewis, 
Fred Roe, Jr.. Robert Lee; Grady 
Mitcham and Al Sledge. 


President 


FORT WORTH 
“Where The West Begins’ 
WELCOMES THE ANNUAL MEETING 


OF THE 


Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers 


Association 
NOVEMBER 20, 21, 22 


FORT WORTH CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


George Thompson, Jr. William Holden 


Executive Vice-President 
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FOR BETTER LAMBS 

AND MORE WOOL 
BUY TEXAS RAISED 
AND ACCLIMATED 


Corriedales 


FROM TEXAS BREEDERS 
For Breeders’ List Write 
MISS ABIE KINNISON 


Secretary-Treasurer 
Texas Corriedale 
Sheep Breeders 


Association 
SWEETWATER, TEXAS 


Hugh L. George 


Licensed Civil Engineer 


Licensed and Bonded State peerer 
28 Years With West Texas Bounda' 


We Survey the Earth 
207 Central National Bank Bidg. 


San Angelo, Texas 
OFFICE TEL. 5112 RES. TEL. 4410 


Corriedale Notes 


By Rollo E. Singleton, Secretary 


THE ANNUAL meeting of the Amer- 
ican Corriedale Association is planned 
in connection with the International 
Live Stock Exposition being held in 
Chicago the last week in November. 
Corriedales will be shown on Novem- 
ber 30th and the Association banquet 
at the Stock Yards Inn that 

Leo Eccles, banquet chair- 


will be 
evening. 
man, is arranging for an interesting 
speaker. 

Next Sale In Greeley, Colorado 

The Wyoming Corriedale Associa- 
tion held its annual meeting on Sep- 
tember 19 at the Gladstone Hotel in 


Casper. H. E. Sabin of Node was 
re-elected president; Art King of 
Cheyenne was re-elected secretary. 


Plans were discussed in connection 
with the next All American Corrie- 
dale Sale to be held in Greeley, Colo- 
rado, next July. 


CORRIEDALE FLEECES SELL 
FOR MORE DOLLARS! 


In Wisconsin a Corriedale breeder sheared 24 lbs. from 


a yearling ram. 


In California a Corriedale breeder averaged 8.9 Ibs. per 
head from 50 ewe lambs in a five months’ growth. 
In Wyoming a Corriedale breeder averaged 14 Ibs. per 


head from his ewes. 


Do your sheep compare with this production? If not, try Corriedales. 
For information about this breed, write to: 
Rollo E. Singleton, Secretary 


AMERICAN CORRIEDALE 
ASSOCIATION 


100 N. Garth Ave. 


Columbia, Missouri 


HAMPSHIRES 


SOUTHDOWNS 
SHROPSHIRES SUFFOLKS 


Also featuring se-ne top-quality Rams and Ewe Lambs 
Friday, December 8, 1:00 P. M. 
Animal Husbandry Arena, Stillwater, Okla. 


Sponsored by the OKLAHOMA SHEEP 
BREEDERS ASSN. 


For Catalogues write: L. S. Pope, A. H. Dept., 
Stillwater, Okla. 


OKLAHOMA BRED EWE SALE 


DORSETS 
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Corriedale Sales Aid Growth 

The Wyoming Ram Sale, held in 
Casper on September 19-20, broke all 
previous records this year. The sale, 
which is sponsored by the Wyoming 
Wool Growers Association, has been 
held annually for the past 22 years. 
An average of $115 per head was re- 
corded on 1,187 rams of 18 different 
breeds. Corriedales had the second 
highest average of any breed — 
$144.10 per head. Our breed has 
certainly been making fast strides in 
the past few years in attaining its 
place in the sheep world. Five years 
ago at the Wyoming Ram Sale Cor- 
riedales averaged $25.53 — the lowest 
average of any breed. Today Corrie- 
dales are steadily gaining popularity 
in all parts of the country. Registra- 
tions keep pouring in the office and 
from all indications, 1950 should be 
another record-breaking year. At the 
rate we are going, Corriedales will 
place second in the number of reg- 
istered animals of all sheep breeds 
for 1950. 


Our membership is growing, too. 
At this date we show a gain of 29 
new members over the new member- 
ships at this time last year. 

Art King Sells 

Art King, Cheyenne, Wyoming, has 
been doing a lot of selling lately. He 
sold 45 ewes to Tom Pemberton and 
200 ewes to the Haynes Bros., Park- 
ville, Mo. The Haynes Bros. are 
showing two of these animals at the 
American Royal. 

Ramstetters Register Imports 

Bonvue Ranch, owned and operated 
by Donald and Ernest Ramstetter, 
Golden, Colorado, has sent in 53 ewes 
and one ram for registration in our 
books. All of these animals are part 
of the recent Australian importation 
from the flock of Senator Guthrie. 
This group is certainly a splendid ad- 
dition to the Bonvue flock. 

Sheep Best Property 


Herb McBride, Harpster, Ohio, 
writes: “I have been breeding sheep 
a good many years, but I have never 
seen as much interest in sheep as 
there is at the present time. Of course 
with the increase in wool and lamb 
prices, sheep have turned out to be 
the best property on the farm.” 

Corriedales, with their meaty car- 
casses and heavy fleeces, are the farm 
animals that will make the money 
these days. E. H. Beans, Hollister, 
California, averaged 8.9 Ibs. per head 
from only a five-months growth of 
wool from 50 lambs and sold the clip 
at 70c per lb. The lambs had been 
kept on permanent pasture all summer 
and the wool was relatively clean. 
Mr. Hollister planned on showing his 
Corriedales at a local county fair and 
wrote that they looked “bigger and 
better than ever this year.” 

In Sheridan, Wyoming, C. T. Pow- 
ers has Corriedales that averaged 14 


SHEEP & Goat RAISER 


Ibs. of wool per head; also, from 68 
ewes he got 96 lambs, an average of 
140 per cent. 


Corriedales To Ecuador 


One of the reasons Corriedales are 
constantly gaining popularity is the 
fact that they are hardy animals, with 
strong constitutions, and the ability 
to withstand most climatic conditions, 
Prof. P. E. Neale, sheep and wool 
specialist, New Mexico State College, 
has recently returned from Ecuador 
where he has been looking over the 
sheep possibilities for that country. 
Prof. Neale is of the opinion that 
Ecuador has wonderful potentialities 
for the sheep industry, but at the 
present time poor quality sheep are 
found there. Progress is being made 
through the importation of good Cor- 
riedales. Floyd Childress of New Mex- 
ico has sent nearly 8,000 good range 
Corriedales to Ecuador within the last 
year. Prof. Neale states that Ecuador 
is not the place for pampered, grain- 
fed, show sheep, but the Corriedales 
are doing well there. 


Hardy 


Not only are Corriedales hardy, but 
they are also long-lived and _ prolific. 
Frank Heaton, Hillsboro, Iowa, sold 
an 11-year-old ewe to Chester Cole- 
man, Hillsboro, Iowa. In one year 
this ewe produced four offspring — a 
set of twins in February and another 
set of twins in October. 


14-Year-Old Ewe Drops Lamb 
H. Stanley Coffin, owner of the 
Coffin Sheep Company, Yakima. 
Washington, registered a yearling ewe 
from a dam 14 years old. This is quite 
a record, even for a Corriedale. 


Kings To New Zealand 


Jerry King has purchased a movie 
camera and a color camera and hopes 
to bring back a picture story of the 
New Zealand trip. The Kings had 
planned to take a tape recorder to 
bring back interviews with the leading 
breeders in New Zealand and talks at 
the meeting, but discovered that their 
electricity runs on a different cycle 
than ours. It is certainly unfortunate 
that such an arrangement is not pos- 
sible, but much information will be 
obtained by personal observation. The 
American Corriedale Association is 
most fortunate to have two such au- 
thorities on the American Corriedale 
for ambassadors of good will as Art 
and Jerry King to represent us in this 
first World Wide Type Conference. 
No doubt the American Corriedale 
will receive much favorable publicity 
because of their trip. As soon as prac- 
ticable after the return of the Kings, 
the membership will receive a report 
of the observations and impressions 
made by New Zealand sheep and per- 
sonages from all over the world upon 
the Kings. Mrs. Arthur King will ac- 
company Jerry and Art, who are both 
official delegates from the United 
States. The Kings will leave San 
Francisco about the 5th of November. 


Too much cannot be said about our 
production records plan. This plan is 
a valuable tool to the animal breeder 
in his selection of animals. Emphasis 
on body form is very important, but 
at the same time economy of produc- 
tion must be kept in mind. 
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The Banks of Fort Worth join with the citizens and business 
tirms in extending a warm and friendly welcome to the annual 
convention of the Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Association. 
The entire nation looks to Texas as a leader in the production 
of the vital commodities of wool and mohair. The Banks of 
Fort Worth and their correspondents feel a partner's pride in 
your achievements and stand ready at all times to assist vour 
rapidly growing industry in making even greater contributions 


to the nation’s welfare. 


The First National Bank : The Fort Worth National Bank 
Continental National Bank ; Union Bank & Trust Co. 


Trinity State Bank 


MEMBER BANKS OF THE FORT WORTH CLEARING HOUSE ASSOCIATION 
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PERSONAL INSURANCE 


for You and Your Family 


Representatives and Company 
understand the needs of Ranchmen 
WEST TEXAS BRANCH OFFICES 


Amarillo, Lubbock, San Angelo 
DISTRICT OFFICE: Fredericksburg 


LIFE, ACCIDENT 
SICKNESS AND 


OSPITAL Western Reserve 


INDIV!DUALS AF ASHFORD PRESIDENT 
AND GROUPS 


HOME OFFICE AUSTIN, TEXAS 


Woot Company 


ELDORADO, TEXAS 


DEPENDABLE 
WOOL & MOHAIR 


MARKETING SERVICE AND WAREHOUSING 
FEED — SALT — RANCH SUPPLIES 


J. E. (ED) HILL JO E. (JOE) HILL 
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NEW SCREWWORM REMEDY 
ANNOUNCED BY USDA 


A NEW treatment tor the control of 
screwworm, the most destructive live- 
stock insect pest in southern states, 
has been announced by the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture in Washing- 
ton, D. C. This new treatment, to 
be known as EQ serewworm 
remedy, will replace the Depart- 
ment’s EQ 62, known to stockmen 
for the past decade as the most ef- 
fective of all remedies for screwworm 
control. Much of the experimental 
work on the remedy was done at the 
Kerrville, Texas, Laboratory and dis- 
cussed in detail at the meeting of the 
Texas Wholesale Producers of Veter- 
inary Pharmaceuticals, Biologicals and 
Insecticides at San Angelo, Texas, Oc- 
tober 23. 

The screwworm is the maggot stage 
of a parasitic fly that lays its eggs on 
wounds of any warm-blooded animal, 
including man. It caused heavy losses 
to stockmen in many areas of the 
country for years. Although it occurs 
mostly in the Southern States, the pest 
often thrives as far north as the Da- 
kotas and New Jersey in late summer 
months. 

The new remedy contains lindane, 
a powerful new insecticide. The for- 
mula requires by weight 3 parts of 
lindane, 35 parts of pine oil, 42 of 
white mineral oil, 10 of an emulsifier, 
and 10 of a silica gel. It is applied 
to wounds with a small paint brush. 
The treatment kills maggots deep in 
the wounds, young maggots as they 
hatch from eggs, and flies attracted 
to the wound to feed or lay more 
eggs. 

The killing of flies attracted to 
wounds is an attribute new to De- 
partment screwworm remedies. This 
will help reduce the number of ani- 
mals attacked by the flies. 

The new remedy is the develop- 
ment of the Kerrville, Texas, labora- 
tory of the Department’s Bureau of 
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Entomology and Plant Quarantine, 
after four years of laboratory and 
tield testing. Department  veterinar- 
ians with the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry participated in the develop- 
ment by studying the effects on live- 
stock of the materials contained in 
the remedy. They found this formula 
did not affect the health of animals 
when treated according to direction. 

The Department entomologists say 
the new remedy has many points of 
superiority over EQ 62. It will not 
deteriorate upon standing. Exhaustive 
tests show one application of EQ 335 
usually lasts for seven days, while 
two treatments of EQ 62 are required 
to protect wounds for the same per- 
iod of time. Wounds treated with 
the new remedy heal quickly. 

The new remedy has been tested 
in many formulas on thousands of 
animals during the past four years. 
No animal has been injured in all 
these tests, but the entomologists 
point out that young animals, espe- 
cially calves, might be sickened it 
the treatment is not applied properly. 
They recommend that only the wound 
and a narrow strip of an inch or less 
about the wound be treated. 

The Department points out that 
this new screwworm remedy is not 
the entire answer to screwworm con- 
trol. Prompt use of the remedy, prop- 
er livestock management, con- 
stant watching for infested animals 
are the only means so far available 
to stockmen to save their animals 
from the pests. There is no method 
known today that will control adult 
screwworm flies economically and 
effectively in nature. 

Livestock owners in screwworm- 
infested areas therefore are urged to 
examine their animals at regular in- 
tervals. Infested animals should be 
treated immediately upon discovery. 
Operations or other wounding live- 
stock management practices should 
be avoided during screwworm season. 
When necessary to de-horn, brand, or 
perform operations of this sort, the 
new remedy should — be applied 
promptly. Wounded animals should 
be watched carefully and re-treated 
at 7-day intervals until the wounds 
have healed. Severely infested 
wounds should be treated 3 or 4 days 
following the first treatment, and at 
7-day intervals thereafter until healed. 

The formula and some of the new 
features of EQ 335 were discussed by 
G. W. Eddy, a Department entomolo- 
gist who helped develop the treat- 
ment at the Kerrville laboratory, at 
the annual meeting of the Texas In- 
secticide Processors on October 23, 
1950, in San Angelo, Texas. He point- 
ed out that in addition to its use for 
screwworms the formula selected can 
be diluted with water so that ranchers 
can treat sheep infested with wool 
maggots. These are the larvae of cer- 
tain kinds of blowflies, which cause 
serious losses of sheep in some parts 
of this country. One part of EQ 335 
is diluted with 9 parts of water and 
the liquid is applied to the infested 
portions of the sheep. 
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Fl Paso Extends Invitation for 
1951 Meeting of Association 


EL PASO trom its earliest dav has de- 
pended for its very existence on the 
ranching industry. The wagon trains 
of the Spanish traders carrving goods 
from Mexico City to Santa Fe and 
back through ancient El Paso del 
Norte and Chihuahua nearly always 
were accompanied by large droves of 
livestock. Trading in livestock was 
virtually the first form of commerce 
to be conducted in the Pass of the 
North. 

Since those ancient days El Paso has 
grown and changed enormously. It 
now bears little resemblance to the 
Spanish community at the pass and 
crossing of the Rio Grande. 

But one thing has remained con- 
stant through the centuries. The live- 
stock industry and its prosperity are 
always basic to the prosperity of El 
Paso. So if the members of the Texas 
Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Association 
gather for their 1951 convention in El 
Paso, they will do so in a city which 
will greet them not only as friends but 
as old and close acquaintances. 

E] Paso serves an enormous ranch- 
ing area. It counts a huge portion of 
West Texas in its trade territory. El 
Paso sits flat on the borders of both 
the state of New Mexico and the Re- 
public of Mexico. All of southern New 


Mexico does business in El Paso. So 
does Arizona. And El 
Paso is the largest port of entry into 
Mexico, Not only from the state of 
Chihuahua but also from far into the 
interior of the Republic comes  busi- 
ness for El Paso. 

As a major livestock and ranching 


southeastern 


center El Paso has two large stock 
vards, El Paso Union and Zeigler 
Union, and one nationally famous 
packing house, the Peyton Packing 
Company, as well as several smaller 
ones, and branches of such national 
firms as Armour, Swift and Wilson. 

Because of its superb vear-round 
climate, widely regarded as the finest 
in the United States, El Paso almost 
from its origin has been a famed meet- 
ing and vacation place, a city of con- 
ventions. Today it is the principal con- 
vention city of the International 
Southwest and one of the top conven- 
tion cities of Texas, although it is re- 
mote from other centers of the state 
and only the sixth city of the state in 
population. 

But the prime factor which gathers 
travelers and conventions in E] Paso 
is its facilities. The city has an abun- 
dance of fine hotels and motor courts, 
which afford the visitor every comfort. 
It has halls and buildings exactly 


suited to the needs of the largest or 
smallest meetings. 


The proximity of Juarez, Mexico, 
has always been an important element 
in the prosperity of El Paso through 
the most parlous times, through wars 
and revolutions, international trade 
has been a major factor in the econo- 
my of the City of the Pass. And in re- 
cent with its cabarets 


vears Juarez 


and night clubs and restaurants and 
shops stalls, markets and fairs 
selling exotic goods, has been an out- 
standing attraction in bringing tourists 
to El Paso 

The invitation which El Paso ex- 
tends to the members of the Texas 
Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Association 
is an entirely natural one. The city will 
be welcoming old friends home. 


O. K. Harkey of San Angelo ar- 
ranged a sale of 500 to 600 vearling 
Rambouillet| muttons belonging — to 
Harvey Martin of San Angelo. Sale 
was made to Ray Kitchens of San An- 
gelo and Doug Kirby of Ozona. Pay 
weight was 103 pounds and price was 


23 cents a pound 
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McMULLAN, McMULLAN, McMULLAN and McMULLAN — Four genera- 
tions of McMullans were represented Octcber 10, when D. K. McMullan, Sr. 
(center) celebrated his 89th birthday. Left is Johnny McMullan, a son of Floyd 
McMullan. Floyd, who is one of seven living children of Mr. McMullan, Sr., 
holds his first grandson, Johnny Ray. 


FOR SALE 
A Limited Number of 


Border Collie Sheep Dogs 
* WILL DO THE WORK 
Of Two Ranch Hands 

* WONDERFUL PETS 
For Children 

* Smartest, Most Alert 
Dog Alive! 

$50.00 either sex — a bargain 

at any price! 

PETERSON’S Stock Farm 

KERRVILLE, TEXAS 


Name 
Address 
City and State 


Sex M. O. Enclosed 
Send C. 0. D 


Please Mention This Magazine— 
When Answering Advertisements 


Dance Planned for D. K. McMullan’s 
90th Birthday Celebration 


D. K. McMULLAN, SR. celebrated 
his 89th birthday October 10, and be- 
gan working on plans for his 90th. 
Each year his children give him a 
party that turns out to be an old 
timers reunion, and this year was no 
exception. Miss Bill McMullan of San 
Angelo was hostess to the group, and 
held open house for some 200 friends 
and relatives who called to pay their 
respects. 

Known as the “dancingest man” in 
Texas, Mr. McMullan has many ac- 
quaintances in West Texas, having 
ranched in the Western section of the 
state most of his nine-tenths of a cen- 
tury. He now lives in Snyder. 

On his 80th birthday, the family 
gave him a dance with music by “Pop” 
Harrison's orchestra. Harrison said 
that on the 90th birthday he would 
give him the music free, and so an- 
other dance is being arranged for next 
vear. 


Mr. MecMullan’s four sons are en- 
gaged in the ranching business as are 
two of his daughters. All the children 
were present for the party: D. K. Jr., 
and Frank of Big Lake, Ashby of Fort 
Stockton, Floyd of San Angelo, Mrs. 
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Oak 
Gum 


FINE FURNITURE 


TO ORDER 


Ash 
Pine 


Birch 
Cherry 


SANDERS 


SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


Maple 
Walnut 


Mahogany -- Prima Vera 
Special Order Furniture 
Dial 3661 
1813 North Chadbourne 


Louis Hersey of Big Lake, Myrtle 
(Bill) of San Angelo and Mrs. Allan 
Watt of Midland. 


FORT WORTH FIRMS AID 
AUXILIARY CONTEST 


MRS. W. L. JOYCE, Fort Worth 
Area Chairman of the “Make It Your- 
self with Wool and Mohair” contest 
is also working with a committee to 
make arrangements for the Woman's 
Auxiliary at the state convention in 
Fort Worth. 

Bertram M. Jones will be com- 
mentator of the Fort Worth area show 
which will be held November 11 at 
2 p. m. in the Centennial Room of 
the Hotel Texas. Carolyn Kay Jones 
will assist with the girls in fashion co- 
ordinating. 

The following Fort Worth firms 
have financed the contest in that area: 
Stafford-Lowden, Burrus Mill and 
Elevator Co., Traders Oil Mill, Rals- 
ton Purina Co., Universal Mills, Great 
West Grain & Seed Co., Vit-A-Way 
Incorporated, National Finance Cred- 
it Corporation of Texas, Swift and 
Co., Armour and Co., Globe Labora- 
tories, Texas Wool and Mohair Mar- 
keting Assn., Texas Phenothiazine Co., 
O. M. Franklin Serum Co., W. C. 
Stripling Co., Leonards Department 
Store, Meachams, Montgomery Ward 
Retail Store, Monnig’s, R. E. Cox and 
Co., The Fair, Shirley Commission 
Co., Daggett-Keen Commission Co., 
Farrell and Johnson, John Clay and 
Co., Foley-Allen Commission Co.., 
Cassidy Commission Co., National 
Livestock Commission Co., Nored- 
Hutchens Commission Co., and Fort 
Worth Stockyards. 


H. G. Whitaker, Junction, recently 
purchased a 430-acre stock farm near 
Harrison, Arkansas. 


SHEEP & RAISER 


WOOL WEEK NOTED BY 
FROST'S, NEIMAN’S 


IN OBSERVANCE of Texas Wool 
and Mohair Week, October 1-7, stores 
in San Antonio and Dallas staged all 
wool style shows of outstanding merit. 

Among those attending the Nei- 
man-Marcus show were 9 members of 
the Woman's Auxiliary of the Texas 
Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Association 
whe were special guests of Mr. Joe 
Ross, vice-president of the store. 
Members were Mrs. Dolph Briscoe, 
Jr,. of Uvalde, Mrs. E. S. Mayer of 
Sonora, Mrs. Len Mertz and Miss 
Gladys Mayer of San Angelo, Mrs. J. 
W. Nance of Coleman, Mrs. W. L. 
Joyce and Mrs. Charles Stewart of 
Fort Worth, Mrs. John Alexander of 
Brownwood, and Mrs. Will Alexander 
of San Saba. 

The show was presented in the 
Mural Room of the Baker Hotel and 
some 30 garments were modeled. All 
were of wool or mohair with the ex- 
ception of two evening dresses. A wool 
evening gown was scheduled to be 
shown, but was sold to Gloria Swan- 
son's daughter, Mrs. Shell Farmer, 
just before the event. 

Stanley Marcus, president of the 
famous store, was commentator for 
the show. He made mention of wool 
and mohair week and its importance 
to the state, and recognized the Auxil- 
iary members present. Jane Kift was 
in charge of show arrangements. 

Outstanding among the fashions 
shown were dresses made of French 
wool lace; two English tweed designs, 
and a cashmere sweater ensemble for 
cocktail wear. Reversible coats made 
of American woolens were also model- 
ed. These coats were woven so that 
they were completely reversible, mak- 
ing two coats for all practical purposes 
with a sharp color change on the op- 
posite side. 

Frost Bros. of San Antonio staged 
an exclusive showing of Hattie Car- 
negie designs in the Anacacho Room 
of the St. Anthony Hotel 

The garments designed by the fabu- 
lous designer were all wool and wool 
combinations. Gilbert Lang, presi- 
dent of Frost Bros., was commentator 
of the show. 

Hattie Carnegie designed the win- 
ter uniforms of the Armed Forces— 
of 100 percent wool of course—and 
Frost's was privileged to present for 
the first time in the United States, this 
premier showing of the new uniforms. 

Mr. Lang, who was host to 24 
members of the Woman’s Auxiliary of 
the Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ 
Association, stressed the importance 
of the industry and told of the su- 
perlative wearing and designing qual- 
ities of wool and mohair. 

A large table was reserved for Aux- 
iliary members who were mostly from 
the Hill Country around San Antonio. 
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The 140-acre stockfarm near Eskota 
belonging to E. K. SoRelle has been 
sold to Roland Kinsey of Sweetwater. 
A cattle buyer for Gooch Packing Co., 
SoRelle has recently moved to Abi- 
lene. Price on the transaction was $65 
an acre. 
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BREEDERS OF SOUTHDOWN SHEEP, GOLDTHWAITE, TEXAS 


Fellow likes to brag on his Champion Stock and this smiling 
gent's no exception. 


That's R. L. Steen of Goldthwaite and he and C. D. Turbeville, 
operating as Steen & Turbeville at Goldthwaite, have been 
raising Sheep Champions for years. Besides this, "Bob" Steen 
has probably developed more Champion Calves than anybody 


else. "Bob" Steen says: "We're proud of our champions. . . 
proud of the Champion Veterinary Line that keeps ‘em healthy. 
We've kept this Champion Southdown Ram free from worms 
with DR. ROGERS’ SPECIAL FORMULA DRENCH. We use 
DR. ROGERS' PRODUCTS exclusively because they put money 
in our pockets and help us walk off with Championship Honors.” 
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Sonora 


S. H. ALLISON 
L. W. ELLIOTT 
W. H. KARNES 
BRYAN HUNT 
BEN F. MECKEL 


FIREPROOF 


000 POUNDS 
ANNUALLY. 


Wool & Mohair 
Company 


A Warehouse Owned and Operated by Growers 


* Sonora 


SUTTON COUNTY 


“In the Heart of the Stockman’s Paradise” 


FRED T. EARWOOD, MANAGER 


OFFICERS 

ED. C. MAYFIELD, President 
W. A. MIERS, Ist Vice-President 
FRED T. EARWOOD, Executive Vice-President 


DIRECTORS 


STORAGE SPACE OF OVER 
50,000 SQUARE FEET... WE OFFER FA- 
; CILITIES TO HANDLE 4,000,000 TO 6,000,- 
OF WOOL AND MOHAIR 


GEO. H. NEILL, Treasurer 
A. C. ELLIOTT, Secretary 


E. D, SHURLEY 

DAN CAUTHORN 

B. M. HALBERT, JR. 

JOE BROWN ROSS 

JOE M. VANDER STUCKEN 


A FEDERAL 
BONDED 
WAREHOUSE 


THE NATIONAL 


(Continued from page 39) 


Now that the dratt is again im- 
minent, the Association will make ef- 
forts to acquaint draft officials with 
the importance of keeping experienced 
and irreplacable shee phe srders on the 
job where their services are badly 
needed. 

TAXES 

What efforts have been made this 
fall in behalf of taxes paid by sheep 
growers? Your National Association 
worked in Washington, D. C., in 
Se ptember in an effort to have an 
amendment to the tax bill include cap- 
ital gains treatment on sales of all 
breeding stock, including breeding 
ewes. The amendment as finally writ- 
ten covered only cattle, which was 
unfair to our industry and which was 
opposed by the cattlemen since our in- 
dustry was excluded. However the 
conference committee struck out the 
entire amendment, feeling that cattle 
should not be dealt with to the exclu- 
sion of other livestock and stating that 
the matter is deserving of further 
study. Therefore, the law is the same 
as it has been in relation to capital 
gains for livestock but the conference 
committee has asked the Internal Rev- 
enue Department to permit capital 
gains in accordance with present find- 
ings of the court in the Albright case. 

PRICE CONTROLS 

History has shown that price con- 
trols and regulations have curtailed 
rather than expanded industry, both 
in the case of meat and fiber. Asso- 
ciation representatives have already 
conferred in Washington this fall on 
these matters, as well as in Chicago 
with other livestock representatives. 
When anything crystallizes in this re- 
gard, prompt action will be taken to 
see that everything possible is done in 
the interests of the sheep industry. 

RESEARCH 

What is your National Association 
doing in the matter of research? The 
Association is represented on the Live- 
stock Advisory Committee of the U. 
S. Department of Agriculture. This 
committee, which met in Washington, 
D. C. last February to consider pro- 
jects under the Research and Market- 
ing Act, gave approval to research 
dealing with improvements in breed- 
ing livestock; on problems of clearing 
range and pasture lands of mesquite, 
saltceder, scrub oak, and other brush; 
and on the use of chemicals in control 
of parasites and insects affecting live- 
stock. 

BETTER FLOCKS 

What is your National Association 
doing in an effort to build better 
sheep flocks and consequently better 
wool clips and better lamb crops? We 
eonducted in 1950 our most successful 
ram sale, which brought together 
1,400 head of the finest purebred 
rams of the United States, Canada 
and England. It continued to be the 
top ram sale of the nation, both from 
the standpoint of numbers sold and 
prices paid. The sale benefited buyers 
in that it assisted them in their aim 
of building quality flocks. It was of 
benefit to consignors because competi- 
tion of the sale keeps them striving for 
highest quality production. A com- 


SHEEP & Goat RAISER 


parison of early National sales with 
those of the present day indicate very 
clealy the great strides in breed im- 
provement occasioned by this annual 
sale. 

THE ORGANIZATION 

And last, but not least, what is the 
National Association doing to build its 
own organization? One of the big, pro- 
jects in 1950 has been the publication 
and distribution of two pamphlets, one 
entitled “Mr. Wool Grower—It’s Your 
Profit We're Trying to Save” and the 
other, “What About Sheep?” One ot 
these ey sage ts is designed to tell the 
story of the National Wool Growers 
Association and the other is designed 
to cover the essential operations of a 
sheep enterprise and is written to en- 
courage interest in sheep raising as 
well as interest in association of sheep- 
men with the National Wool Growers 
Association. They were prepared part- 
ly for use in our eastern states where 
we are attempting to secure interest 
in Association membership. Up to the 
present time over 16,000 copies of 
these pamphlets have been distri- 
buted. 

In May President Vaughn made a 
trip to Mississippi to speak before the 
sheep growers’ organization of that 
state, and thus arouse interest in af- 
filiation with the National Wool 
Growers Association. Mr. Vaughn 
feels their eventual membership in ‘our 
organization is a possibility. Valuable 
field contact work among the Asso- 
ciation’s members and ram sale con- 
signors was also continued in 1950. 

A new boost was given to public re- 
lations work of the + ea industry this 
summer when the READER'S DI- 
GEST, with our permission, published 
a condensation of “The Shepherd’s 
Interpretation of the Twenty-Third 
Psalm,” reaching over three million 
readers. This request followed our 
publication of this article in the Dec- 
ember, 1949 issue of the NATIONAL 
WOOL GROWER. 

We hope that growers will feel that 
the above activities are worthwhile 
and are of service to the industry. We 
anticipate that 1951 will be another 
big year filled with important work, 
problems and accomplishments. We 
welcome at any time recommenda- 
tions of growers on how we can better 
serve you and the sheep industry. 


Otho Drake of San Angelo sold 119 
Rambouillet mutton lambs to Carson 
Miles for Dr. J. Marvin Rape of San 
Angelo. Lambs weighed 68 to 70 
pounds and price was 28 cents a 
pound. 
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“Believe me, Antonio, your spaghetti 
was delicious!” 
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STATE FAIR CHAMPION 


Rambouillet Sheep Show, Oct. 11, 1950, featured this Cham- 
pion Ram (also \st place Yearling Ram), owned by Noelke and 


Owens, Sheffield, Texas. 


HOUSTON PLANS COMPREHENSIVE 
SHEEP - LAMB SHOW 


THE HOUSTON Fat Stock Show and 
Livestock Exposition officials are mak- 
ing plans for another top-notch sheep 
show, President W. A. Lee reported 
as he announced prize monies and 
officials for the 1951 event. 

The 19th annual Houston show will 
be held January 31 through February 
11 in downtown Houston’s Sam Hous- 
ton Coliseum. In order to accommo- 
date the greatest number of exhibitors 
the sheep show will again be divided, 
Mr. Lee said. 

Both club boys and open class fat 
lambs will begin arriving at the coli- 
seum on January 29 and 30 to be 
ready for judging on January 31. The 
fat lambs will be auctioned at 10 
a. m., February 1. Number of entries 
is expected to exceed the 375 entered 
in 1950. 

Breeding sheep will begin arriving 
at 8 a. m., February 5, with judging 
scheduled for February 7 and 8. 
Again, show officials expect more than 
the 335 exhibited at the last show. 

New highs were reached in both the 
fat lamb and breeding sheep events of 
the 1950 Houston Fat Stock Show and 
Livestock Exposition. 

Prize money offered in the open 
sheep show totals $2494, with $700 
going to winners in the boys’ lamb 
show—a total of $3194 for the import- 
ant sheep and lamb phase of the 
growing Stock Show. 

Mr. Lee said classes in the breed- 
ing sheep show will be provided for 
Rambouillet, Corriedale, Hampshire, 
Shropshire, Southdown, Suffolk and 
Delaine-Merino. 

Mr. Lee said indications are that 
many of the top-ranking sheep raisers 
of the Southwest will show their prize 
animals at the 1951 show. Ralph Han- 
sens of Kingfisher, Oklahoma, is hop- 
ing to return. Young Hansens received 
$2600 from Mrs. George Kelley of 
Houston for his 100-pound grand 


champion lamb. Pauley Packing Com- 
pany of Houston paid Edward Brede- 
meyer of Winters $700 for his reserve 
champion lamb. 

These prices are indicative of the 
value Houston businessmen place on 
the sheep and lamb show. Even at 
the auction, which did not include 
champions, 218 head of fat lamb sold 
for $7695—or 38.3 cents a pound av- 
erage—a good 14 cents above the then- 
prevailing Chicago market price. 

At the same time, Mr. Lee announc- 
ed that premium lists had been mailed 
to exhibitors throughout the United 
States. County agents and vocational 
agriculture teachers have also received 
the 134-page publication. 

He stressed that December 15 was 
the deadline for sheep and lamb, as 
well, as cattle, entries. 

J. H. Jones of College Station will 
be superintendent of the sheep show, 
with Guy Powell of Kerrville serving 
as assistant superintendent. Mr. Po- 
well will also serve as chairman of the 
sheep committee. B. J. Baskin is gen- 
eral livestock superintendent. 

Outstanding attractions for the 
1951 World Championship Rodeo will 
be the famed motion picture and tele- 
vision star, Hopalong Cassidy, Eddie 
Arnold and his Oklahoma Wranglers 
and others. 


Premium lists may be obtained by 
writing John Kuykendall, Livestock 
Manager, Houston Fat Stock Show, 
P. O. Box 2371, Houston, Texas. 


Willis Burke of Mertzon bought 
300 solid-mouth ewes from Joe Clay- 
ton of Ozona, and George James of 
Mertzon purchased 100 of the ewes 
also. The ewes were bred to blackface 
rams. Price was $20.75 a head. 


RESERVE CHAMPION RAM 

Rambouillet Sheep Show, Oct. 11, 1950, featured this Reserve 
Champion Ram (also 1st place Ram Lamb), owned by W. E. 
Couch, Waxahachie, Texas (in picture). 


CUSTOM SLAUGHTERING 


Processors of Beef, Pork and Lamb 


WEST TEXAS PACKING COMPANY 


East Texas Avenue 


San Angelo, Texas 
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Grey... 


and Green... 


sizes 642 to 7. 


RYON 


SADDLE & RANCH 
SUPPLY 


Livestock Exchange Bldg. 
FORT WORTH 6, 
TEXAS 


Smart Western styling . . 
rugged quality fur felt. Designed especially 
for men of the West who want the best. It'll 
. copied . . . but never equalled! 
It’s truly a masterpiece of Western hat crafts- 


THEY'RE WATER REPELLENT, TOO! 


Cc 


The 
RYON 
‘ROPER’ 


. combined with 


The RYON “ROPER” in Silverbelly . . . Dawn 
and Brownbelly (light brown) is a 
value. From its 5%” crown to its raw edge 
brim with matching two cord band, the 
“ROPER” is a real buy .. . 
value that only Ryon offers you! 

Now only $10.00 
Other colors available — White, Blue, Maroon 
at $15.00. 
Available in 3”. . . 3%” and 4” brim sizes. Head 


a Western hat 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
Ryon Saddie G Ranc’ 


Supply 
Livestock Exchange Bidg., Fort Worth 6, Texas 
Gentlemen 


Enclosed find my check or money order for 


. Please send me Ryon: 
amount) 


ROPER” Hat(s). Brim Size 
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= Time Tried, Seasoned Salesmanship 


eS Complete in All Departments—Sheep, Goats, Cattle, Hogs 
i OUR SLOGAN: To build a business that will never know completion; 
to efficiently serve every person with whom we have relations; to 
create a personality that will always be known for fairness, honesty, 
strength, and friendliness. 


NATIONAL LIVESTOCK 
COMMISSION CO. 


FORT WORTH 


PLEAS RYAN—Cattle 
BEN LOTSPEICH—Cattle 
CHARLEY HADLEY—Cattle 
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Australian Sheep for 
Experimental Work 


ACQUIRING 3 rams and 9 ewes 
from the best strains of Merino sheep 
in Australia marks the culmination of 
an endeavor of many years for Pro- 
fessor James F. Wilson, R. D. Foote 
of the Extension Service, and others 
of the University of California, and 
becomes a most significant event for 
the sheep breeding industry in Amer- 
ica. 

Chosen from three of the more 
than 400 stud flocks of Merinos in 
Australia, these sheep represent 150 


DYNAMITE 


BOUILLETS SOLD FOR THE HIGHEST AVERAGE 1" 
SALE — OVER $35.00 MORE THAN THE NEX’ 


years of breeding and selection for 
wool production. They will be added 
to the University of California Me- 
rino sheep breeding project being 
conducted on the Davis campus and 
on one of the Mendocino County 
ranches of Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Mail- 
liard, Jr., designated as a field sta- 
tion of the University of California 
for pursuing the breeding program. 

These will be the first Merinos to 
leave Australia for any other country 
in the world except New Zealand in 
approximately a quarter of a century. 

The importation was made _pos- 
sible through the courtesy of the Aus- 
tralian Commonwealth and was grant- 
ed to the University of California for 
research purposes only. The 30-year 
embargo against exportation of Me- 
rinos from the Commonwealth still 
stands. 

The sheep breeding program has 
been under way at the College of Ag- 
riculture for approximately 10 years. 
During this time it became evident 
that animals carrying somewhat finer 
than average fleeces withstand ad- 
verse weather conditions better than 
those with fleeces of coarser type. 

A ram and three ewes were donat- 
ed by T. S. Austin of the Austin Wan- 
ganella Company as a gesture of 
goodwill toward America and, in par- 
ticular, of friendship to the Univer- 
sity of California. These sheep are 
out of the famous Peppin strain, 
which got its name from the Peppin 
brothers who originated it. Upon their 
retirement, the great flock was taken 
over by the Austin family. Mr. T. S. 
Austin, the donor of the ram and 
three ewes, is the third generation of 
Austins to manage the establishment, 
which retains its position and pres- 
tige as one of the great Merino studs 
in the Commonwealth. 

One ram was selected from the 
flock of Walter T. Merriman of Mer- 
ryville, Yass, New South Wales. A 
ram and six ewes were purchased 
from Hazeldean, a property owned 
by Mrs. James Litchfield of Cooma, 
New South Wales. 

Professor Wilson also visited sev- 
eral other leading flocks in New South 
Wales and South Australia. 

“The Australians,” he said, “feel 
surprisingly close to the United 
States.” It is not at all uncommon to 
find the American flag displayed with 
the Australian one at public func- 
tions, he reported. 

“The country is in a period of 
rapid expansion,” he continued, “and 
is desperately short of labor. In fact,” 
he added, “there were shortages of 
nearly everything except food and 
wonderful people.” 

The trip of Professor Wilson and 
the purchase of the Merinos were 
made possible through a gift to the 
Regents of the University by Mr. and 
Mrs. J. W. Mailliard, Jr. for that pur- 

se. 

After the sheep are assembled, they 
will be brought by surface vessel to 
San Francisco. 
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Foxtail Johnson Objects 


Folks don’t call Josh Blicker a 
hoarder just because of the ton of 
sugar piled in his cellar. They also 
know about the corn meal, raisins 
and yeast cakes piled with it. 

Scrabbleville Clarion ain't gonna 
print no more items about Slink Fraz- 
zey acceptin’ a position. He always 
gets separated from his positions be- 
fore the paper's out. 

° 

I live in Scrabbleville because it’s 
the biggest town in the only county 
with a dull-nose sheriff that can't 
smell a squawberry cordial distillery 
at 10,000 yards. 

You can put in all day figgerin’ 
how to outsmart the world, and then 
have rings run around you by some 
feller that stayed up all night to do 
his figgerin’. 

Clem Lazenby says it’s no credit 
to him that he’s the smartest, keen- 
est, wisest man in the world. He’s 
the only man in the world that has 
had 22 years of education and rigger- 
ous trainin’ under Mrs. Lazenby. 

Nobody ever doubted my loyalty. 
I’m just an average American, with 
no doubt about anything but my 
honesty, my solvency, and my sanity. 


For hundreds of years men have 
been tryin’ to build machines that 
could think, and they're about there. 
They've got a machine that can think 
like a cotton picker. 

e 

It ain't the heat that gets people 
al) wore out and cross. It’s the 
politics. 

° 

If weeds was worth anything we'd 
start to cultivate and baby ’em, and 
then they’d wilt and die just like 
other crops. 

Texas is considerable quieter since 
the primary election, but somehow 
I've got an uneasy feelin’ that it ain't 
a bit safer. 

° 

My grandson, Mudcat, saw a 
strange sight last week over to Beaver 
Slide. It was a hoss pullin’ a plow. 
“What'll they think of next?” Mudcat 
wonders. 

War’s about on us. Belts have got 
to be tightened around millions of 
waists because they ain’t no handy 
way to tighten ropes around ten or 
a dozen necks. 

I ain’t had a really good fight for 
a month of Sundays. Seems like for- 
ever since anybody drifted around 
that I was sure I could lick. 


e 
Ringtail Skump claims to have the 
tallest corn on the flat. He keeps it 
in a big dimmyjon that’s almost knee 
high. 
I've decided to keep my face closed 
for a while, till I can sort out and 
throw out some of the trash that 
blowed in while it was open. 


Taxes would be tritlin’ if we wasn’t 
payin’ so many experts to plan things 
we don’t want and would plumb ruin 
us if we had ’em. 

I'm agin a ten-months school term. 
The way it is now, three vacation 
months is hardly long enough for the 
younguns to forget what they learnt 
in nine. 


ESPECIALLY FOR YOU 
WOOL - MOHAIR GROWERS 


A Year ‘Round Buying Service 
NORTH — CENTRAL — EAST — TEXAS 


MILLER WOOL & MOHAIR C0. 


DALLAS 
Phone C-8900 


801 McKinney Ave. 


VALLEY MILLS 
Phone 24 


First Street 


MAINTAIN YOUR ASSOCIATION — SUPPORT PROMOTION 


Animals vaccinated with HEM- 
ORRHAGIC SEPTICEMIA BACTERIN 
(Alum-Precipitated) Lederle 
quickly develop long-lasting pro- 
tection against shipping pneu- 
monia. In blackleg territory, ani- 
mals should be vaccinated with 
BLACKLEG-HEMORRHAGIC SEP- 
TICEMIA BACTERIN (Alum-Pre- 
cipitated) B. H.* BACTERIN 
Lederle. A single injection of this 
new two-purpose bacterin gives 
dependable protection to sheep 
and goats. These products should 
be used in accordance with in- 
structions in package literature. 
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impystey 


For Effective Control 


of 


SHIPPING PNEUMONIA 
MASTITIS 
FOOT ROT 
BACILLARY ENTERI 
PINK EYE 
COCCIDIOSIS 
LAMB DYSENTERY 


TIS 


Use the All-Purpose Sulfa... 


Sulfamethazine Lark 


When SuLMET Sulfamethazine Lederle is 
once-a-day treatment to combat any one of 
bacterial diseases, the animal’s response usual 


used promptly as @ 
the long list of acute 
ly is rapid. Often, only 


one treatment is necessary to return sick animals to normal feeding. 


SULMET Sulfamethazine is popular with 


veterinarians, breeders 


and stockmen because of its proved effectiveness, low cost and easy-to- 
give, once-a-day dosage that saves labor and avoids frequent handling. 


There are six dosage forms of SULMET Sulfamethazine: POWDER, 
TABLETS, OBLETS*, TINTED EMULSION (for pink eye bacterial infec- 
tions), SOLUTION 12.5% (may be used asa drench) and INJECTABLE 


SOLUTION available by or on the prescription 


of a veterinarian. Read 


carefully the circular enclosed in the package for best results in the 


use of this product. 


Your veterinarian is your dependable ally in the constant war 
against disease. Consult him for the most effective management prac- 


tices and disease-control procedures to meet 


Literature gladly sent upon request. 


your individual needs, 
"Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Clip this coupon and send to us at the address below for your 


FREE COPY of “COMMON DISEASES OF 


NAME. ADDRESS. 


LIVESTOCK.” 


COUNTY STATE 


MY DEALER'S NAME IS. 


TOWN 


LEDERLE LABORATORIES 


DIVISION 


AMERICAN Cyanamid COMPANY 


30 Rockefeller Plaza 


New York 20, N. Y. 
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H. Bland & Company 


TAYLOR, TEXAS 


Specializing In Medium Wools 
Since 1890 


Complete, Nationwide 
Marketing Service 


TEXAS & PRODUCERS 
Marketing 
| Association | 


MAINTAIN YOUR ASSOCIATION — SUPPORT PROMOTION 


REGISTERED ANGORA GOATS 
FINE HAIRED QUALITY ANIMALS 


_ JOE B. ROSS, Sonora, Texas | 
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Outdoor Notes 


By Joe Austell Small 


RATTLESNAKES and copperheads 
are viviperous. That is, they DO NOT 
lay eggs but bear living young. The 
eggs remain in the mother’s body 
until hatched. Rattlesnakes usually 
bear from 6 to 12 young. Copper- 
heads give birth to from 4 to 9 young. 
Without Refueling. Eh? 

Most birds do not make nonstop 
flights during migration. They take 
the trip in leisurely stride, stopping 
often for food and water. Some birds, 
however, fly long distances without 
stopping. A golden plover, for ex- 
ample, is known to have flown from 
Nova Scotia to South America, a 
distance of 2,400 miles, without stop- 
ping. It called for about 48 hours 
of continuous flight. 

Ear Trouble 

An increasing amount of deafness, 
in varying degrees or severity, is be- 
ing reported by sportsmen, _ parti- 
cularly those belonging to rifle and 
pistol shooting clubs. It’s a mighty 
good idea to wear ear plugs — 
whether you THINK you're bothered 
or not. It seems that those constant 
sharp reports eventually injure the 
nerve endings in many sportsman’s 
hearing systems, and in cases, which 
are many, they don’t get relief. 

I was treated by a doctor last sum- 
mer who is one of the country’s best 
in treating hearing deficiencies. He 
goes at it a new way. He has cured 
cases that were considered hopeless 
before going to him. I'll be glad to 
give you his name and address if you 
write me in care of this publication. 

Crow Talk 

Crows can sometimes be taught to 
talk. Contrary to popular opinion, the 
tongue need not be slit. Slitting the 
tongue is unnecessary cruelty. Birds 
produce vocal sounds ‘within the body 
from the syrinx. 


By Their Names 

If you buy the Mrs. a fur coat 
called any of the following, it is 
made from rabbit skins: French Seal, 
French Beaver, Beaverette, Chap- 
chilla, Chinchillette, Coney or Cony, 
Emerline, Emerinette, Marmotine, 
Moline, Near Seal, Polar Seal, Lapin, 
Sealine, Squirrellette, | Squirreline. 
Wonder what they called garments 
made from beaver, squirrel, and seal 
skins? 

Gun Shortage Again? 

Things in the gun world were grad- 
ually getting back to normal when 
“Bang!” and we were at war again. 
Ithaca, whose gunmakers says: “We 
can’t make ALL the guns in the 
world, so let’s just make the BEST!” 
has enjoyed the snow-balling popular- 
ity in recent years that keep them 
sorely pressed. They've got three gen- 
erations of gunmaking behind them 
and their guns are works of art. I 
know — I've got one! They've got a 
new catalog of guns and_ shooting 
tips which they'll send you for 10c 
if you write to Ithaca Gun Co., Inc., 
Box SG, Ithaca, N. Y. It'll tell you 
something about lightness in shotguns 
you probably never knew. 

Before leaving the gun-gab line, I 
want to report a sporting book sale 
that is the doggondest thing I’ve ever 
seen. Top sporting titles (new books) 
are being sold for as much as 40% 
discount in a giant sale that is unusual 
in these days of high prices. You 
can get details from Sporting Book 
Shop, 3303 Bridle Path, Austin, 
Texas. 

Venison Barbecue 

You boys who are successful in 
the deer fields this year, have you 
ever tried venison barbecue made 
this way? Brother it’s terrific! Here’s 
the recipe: 1 c. catsup, 1 tb. salt, 


RANCH HOUSE STOCK SALT 


With Minerals Added 


@ MANGANESE 
@ COPPER 
@ IRON 


@ CALCIUM 

@ PHOSPHORUS 
@ IODINE 
@ COBALT 


UNITED SALT CORPORATION 


OFFICE HOUSTON 
Phone CHarter 1604 


SULPHUR 


MINE HOCKLEY 
Phone: Waller 25 
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MEAT THROUGH THE AGES 


DURING THE MICOLE AGES, 
SMITHFIELO, NEAR LONDON, DOUBLED 
MARKET 
A PLACE To EXECUTE CRIMINALS. 


AS A 


“AMERICAN INDIANS TANNEO 
DEER HIDE BY RUBBING THE 
ANIMAL'S BRAIN INTO THE PORES OF THE SKIN. 


OV THE CHICAGO STOCK YARDS OPENED 
FOR BUSINESS, CHRISTMAS DAY (865, IT COVERED 
345 ACRES AND COULD TAKE CARE OF 21,000 
CATTLE, 75,000 HOGS, 22,000 SHEEP AND 200 


FEUDAL T/MES iN FRANCE, IT 
WAS THE DUTY OF THE LORDS 

FORESTER TO TELL SERFS WHEN THEY COULD TURN 

LOOSE THEIR PIGS FOR PASTURAGE IN THE OAK FORESTS. 


FOR LIVE STOCK 


ma 


REPRINTED BY SPECIAL ARRANGEMENT WITH “MEAT” MAGAZINE 


2 tb. Worcestershire sauce, “4 c. vine- 
gar, 1 tb. butter, 1-8 t. cinnamon, 3 
slices lemon, 1 onion (sliced thin), 
1-8 t. allspice. Sear 3 Ibs. of venison 
in frying pan. Mix above ingredients 
in saucepan and bring mixture to 
boil, stirring to avoid burning and 
simmer 10 minutes. Cover venison 
with the sauce and roast in moderate 
oven (350° F). Cook 1% to 2 hrs., 
turning occasionally. It’s GOOD! 
He’s Got The Big Head! 
Wildlife research is bringing out 
some startling facts these days. At a 


deer station, experiments partly con- 
cerned with antler growth have caus- 
ed a yearling buck to grow a heavy 
set of antlers with nine points. The 
theory is that periodic shots in the 


legs with hormones might do the 


job. Next year, this youngster may 
need a derrick to hold his head up! 
But the game officials can hardly 
be expected to chase down all bucks 
in the wild and give them antler- 
growing shots! Who knows — some 
day in the future a way may be found 
to treat soil so that deer, browsing 


upon growth that carries the chem- 
icals, will grow rocking chair antlers 
with comparative ease. 
Guide For Hunters 

J. Frank Dobie, famous author, 
naturalist and outdoorsman, wrote a 
whole book in one sentence when he 
summarized the deer hunting pro- 
lem in an article recently: 
he said, 


“Deer,” “may be found 


in two places. One is where they are 
likely to be. The other is where they 
are not likely to be!” 


illustrated booklet a 


PROFITS PLUS! 


Mineral Feeding Pays 


@ BETTER STOCK 
@ MORE PROFITS 


MARCO CHEMICAL CO. @ FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


THE ONLY COWBOY PANTS 
WITH ALL THESE FEATURES: 
11 Ounce Cowboy Denim! 

e Branded Cowhide Label! 
© Buy your correct size . 
They're Sanforized- Shrunk ! 
© Scratch-Proof Hip Pockets! 
@ Money-Back Guarantee! 
ladies’ & Boys’ — 8-oz. Sanforized Denim 
if Unable to Buy, Write 


THE H. D. LEE CO. 


San Francisco, Calif. Kansas City, Mo. 


| South Bend, Ind. Trenton, N. 


Sanforized-Shrinkage less than 1% 


More Profits 
with Meat-Type 
HAMPSHIRES 


} © Better Mothers 
Gains 


unequalled 


focation of 100 bred 
f nearby bi ers. 


AL : 6 mo. sub- 
scription to Hampshire 
Berdemen, breed m 

e—Send 50c to 


ATTENTION CAR OWNERS! 
Firestone 


Stronger, safer 


improved Safti Lock 
heavier cush- 
extra tread 


Firestone Store 


Concho & Irving San 


BLOW-FLY REPELLENT; ANIMAL WOUND DRESSING 
Dehorning, Docking, Castrating, Wire Cuts, 
Wool Maggots, Grub in Head, Ear Salve, Snotty 
Nose. Soothing, Acid Free, Non-poisonous. 
The Perfect Wound Dressing 


GOLD UNDER POSITIVE MONE 


GET ; >) \\ ‘Lee RIDER 
x ~ sows, your price 
| Ata 
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LO65 DEHYDRATED 
PINE-TREL PINE TAR OIL 


By Adam Wilson, III, Gun Editor 
Texas Game & Fish Magazine 


WHAT MORE could a hunter ask for 
on the spening day of the deer sea- 
son? The early morning had been 
frosty and nippy, now OI Sol bathed 
the eastern slopes of the autumn 
hills with its warm and comforting 
rays. A buck, not suspecting that he 
was being watched through my bino- 
culars, browsed leisurely under a 
spreading oak on the same side of 


the ridge where I sat on a trick cush- 
ion of sage grass at the base of a 
blackjack stump. Branching from his 
glistening antlers I counted ten points 
— the number I wanted the buck to 
have that furnished a target for the 
32%-inch barrel rifle which lay across 
my lap. 

Yes, everything seemed perfect, and 
asking for more would have been like 


COTTON... 


the great FEED, FOOD & 


FIBER Plant, furnishes the Livestock Indus- 
try of the Southwest with the high protein 
concentrate necessary for successful live- 
stock production. 


COTTONSEED MEAL, CAKE & HULLS 
furnish the right supplement for your home- 
grown feeds and pasture. It pays to feed 
these supplements to your livestock whether 
in the DAIRY BARN, THE FEED LOT or 
ON THE RANGE. 


The Cotton Grower, Oil Mill Operator and 
Livestock Man are partners working for a 
more successful Texas Agriculture. 


FEED 
FOOD 
and 
FIBER 


TEXAS | COTTONSEED CRUSHERS’ 


| INCORPORATED 
624 WILSON BUILDING 


45-70’s Still Making Smoke 


asking for a third piece of pie, but 
I had not planned on taking a shot 
quite so far away with my Model 
1873 “blunderbuss,” even though it 
would have been capable of deliver- 
ing the goods at that range, provid- 
ing I could have held it right. How- 
ever, presently the old boy raised his 
head and began walking in a travel- 
ing gait in my direction, stopping 
occasionally as he passed under trees 
to pick up an especially choice-look- 
ing acorn. For fifteen or twenty 
minutes he came as straight to me as 
if guided by radar. Not until thirty- 
five yards separated us did the deer 
turn, pause, listen, and twitch his 
black nose. His ears had, caught the 
sharp “click, click, click,” as I eased 


‘back the overgrown hammer on the 


side of the Springfield’s action. A 
dark gray shoulder surrounded the 
front bead as it settled deep into the 
notch of the rear sight. saw the 
big hammer flop forward. A moment 
later all was quiet again, quiet except 
for a slight rattle of antlers against 
some boulders, between which the 
animal had collapsed — a very, very 
dead deer. He was my first white- 
tail buck with a .45-70 caliber rifle. 

Letters to the writer indicate that 
no small number of the old .45-70 
rifles and carbines are still in opera- 
tion, and are doing their bit towrad 
filling meatpots in various sections of 
the country. Their clinging popularity 
is probably the reason ammunition 
companies continue to make fodder 
that fits their chambers, even though 
the arms themselves were placed on 
the obsolete list many years ago. 

Strangely enough, the type of 
45-70 that is receiving a generous 
amount of attention is the old, very 
interesting single-shot Springfield — 
familiar to most of the younger gen- 
eration as an ornamental piece only. 
Of course the old-time smoke-hole 
has ceased to make trips into danger- 
ous game countries, as no sportsman 
of today would dare enter a territory 
— where the big stripers or great 
brownies roam — with a single-shot 
weapon; but the boys located where 
deer and similar-sized animals are 
plentiful, and maybe just to be a 
bit different, are the ones who are 
keeping the S. S. Springfields in work- 
ing order. 

Not until several years ago when I 
was visiting my good friend, the late 
Ed Paradowski, who had spent prac- 
tically a lifetime collecting old fire- 
arms and information about them, did 
I realize there were so many different 
models of the .45 caliber single-shot 
Springfield. 

For the benefit of those sheep and 
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goat raising firearm enthusiasts who 
are not entirely familiar with the 
various models of the early breech- 
loading shooting irons — arms that 
were our pappy’s and gran’pappy’s 

bacon-getters and home protectors — 
let's review briefly the models and 
types of the one-shot Springfields — 
the majority of which have been re- 
tired to a corner, a collector's case, 
or above a mantel to add an appro- 
priate atmosphere in a den or lodge. 

The first Springfield to handle the 
.45-70 load was known as the “U. S. 
Springfield Rifle Model 1873” — our 
standard service rifle from 1873 to 
1892, with a 32.5-inch barrel it mea- 
sured 52 inches from butt plate to 
muzzle, and weighed approximately 
8'2 pounds. The action, being much 
like the older .50-70 U. S. Springfield, 
was of the “hinge up” type. After 
thumbing the hammer back two 
clicks (three clicks locked and cock- 
ed the weapon), upward pressure on 
a small lever on the right side un- 
locked the action. The lockplate open- 
ed up and over toward the muzzle. 
Directly under the hammer was 
stamped “U. S. Springfield” and a 
small eagle. A sliding strap swivel 
was attached on the front part of 
the trigger guard, and on the fore- 
arm. 

The 73 was also made in a carbine 
model having a 22-inch barrel, 4142 
inch overall length, and weighing a 
fraction over 642 pounds. A milder 
.45-70-405 load was often used in 
this number, as well as the higher 
powered .45-70-500 cartridge. 

The U. S. Cadet Rifle Model 1873, 
built somewhat lighter than the other 
rifles, was designed to use the .45- 
55-405 cartridge ONLY. Barrel 
length was 29 inches. Anyone own- 
ing a Cadet ’73 is out of luck as far 
as shooting the piece is concerned, 
unless special ammunition is reloaded 
for it, for this carbine cartridge is 
no longer available. 

A deluxe rifle, known as the U. S. 
Officers Rifle Model 1875, was built 
along the same line as the other num- 
bers, but were fancier and designed 
for officers’ use. The carbine in this 
model, listed as “U. S. Springfield 
Model 1877 Carbine,” had a 21-inch 
barrel and weighed about 7 3-4 
pounds. I once saw a beautiful cus- 
tom-stocked, elaborately engraved, 
rifle made up from this model. 

Springfield Model 1879 had very 
similar dimensions and weight as the 
1873 long barrel model. Model 1884 
was also practically identical to the 
first .45-70 Springfield with the ex- 
ception of its weight—the latter model 
being almost one pound heavier. Car- 
bine Model 1884 had a 22-inch bar- 
rel and overall length of 41% inches. 

With the 84 I have enjoyed many 
hours of shooting, and an admirable 
performer it was. 

The last .45 caliber Springfield that 
was made, and incidentally our last 
single-shot rifle for military purposes, 
was the Model 1888. Barrel length, 
32% inches; overall, 52 _ inches; 
weight, approximately 10 pounds. 
This arm was succeeded by the Model 
1892 repeating, bolt-action, .30-40 
Krag. 

As all the all-timers will confirm, 
the .45-70 cartridge was an extreme- 
ly popular one in the ’70’s for taking 
all kinds of medium and big game— 
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Market hunters ai - 70's found m= 45-70 Springfield a very adequate arm for 
taking game “by the wagon loads.” 


NOTE: The above scene was taken from the current motion picture, Master White- 
tail, produced by the Texas Game, Fish and Oyster Commission. The two characters 
shown are the author (right) and friend Bob Ramsey, who played the roles of market 


hunters in the film. 


including the buffalo, Fact is, I have 
heard the .45-70-500 called a “buffa- 
lo load,” and the arms in which it 
chambered referred to as “buffalo 
guns,” by old settlers living in my 
neighborhood; but, of course, the true 
bison killers were the Sharps .40-90- 
370, .45-120-550, and the .50-170- 
700. Disorderly Indians were fre- 
quently viewed over a hot Spring- 


field barrel, and quite a large number 
of them “bit the dust” after being 
lambasted by 500-grain and 405-grain 
45 caliber slugs. 

As afore-mentioned, the carbine 
cartridge was designated as .45-55- 
405. It was loaded with 55 grains of 
black powder and a 405-grain bullet, 
instead of 70 grains of propellent and 
a 500-grain missile as in the rifle 


cartridge. The heavier charged num- 
ber could be fired in most of the 
shorter barrel weapons, as it very oft- 
en was, but all the powder did not 
have time to burn before leaving the 
short barrel, and recoil was rather se- 
vere. However, since a bruised shoul- 
der was a minor worry in the minds 
of early gunners, the “70-grain and 
Continued on page 58) 


The U. S. A.’s greatest im- 
ported Corriedale stud cor- 
dially invites your inquiry or 


HEREFORD CATTLE AND 
CORRIEDALE SHEEP 


GOLDEN, COLORADO 


NAYLOR 
HOTEL 


RANCHMAN’S 
HEADQUARTERS 


San Angelo, Texas 


Horton, Yaggy 
and Kenley 
San Angelo, Texas 


General Insurance 
Real Estate Loans 
Sellers of Ranch and 
City Properties 


\lexander’s Cate 


In San Angelo 
Popular with 

Ranchmen for 
Over 25 Years 


Your Hat’s AGAIN 
When it’s 


* NEW life... HAT BODY thoroughly cleaned and 
refinished like new! 


% NEW leather, lining, band and binding installed! 


Send us your hats for COMPLETE rebuilding by men 
who know Westerns. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


“MAIL ORDERS GIVEN 
SPECIAL ATTENTION” 


1006 JENNINGS 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
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Comfort for 7 Years 


Hyer Boots...the best inthe est 


forcomfort...wear...style! Hyer ~ 
Boots, made of the finest materi- 
al, worked by mas- 
ter craftsmen, 
give you the fit and 
wear you want. 
You can get Hyer ® 
Boots in handsome 
stock designs for 
dress or service, or 
have them custom 
made in your 
own design. 

You FEEL The 
Difference In 
HYER BOOTS 


HYER 
There® For yet 


Ask Your Dealer 
or Write For FREE Catalog 


C. H. Hyer and Sons, Inc. 


Makers of Fine Boots Since 1875 


OLATHE, KANSAS 


STETSON 
HATS 


For Those Who 
Prefer the Best 
We Will Appreciate 
Your Visit to Our 

Hat Department. 


Barbee - Pace 
Dry Goods Co. 


8 South Chadbourne 
San Angelo, Texas 


Acme Quality 


Paint Co. 
at San Angelo 
Has a Complete Stock of Paint, 
Wallpaper and Glass for Your 
RANCH HOME. 
ART SUPPLIES MIRRORS 
PICTURE FRAMING PAINT SUNDRIES 
FREE ESTIMATES GLADLY GIV 
26 W. TWOHIG, PHONE 6534 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


THE .45-70 


(Continued from page 57) 


500-grain” combination became the 
most popular load for both rifle and 
carbine. 

Muzzle velocity of the rifle car- 
tridge was 1,350 feet per second, 
while the carbine bullet left the muz- 
zle at the rate of only 1,150 feet per 
second. Breech pressure was given at 
an average of 25,000 pounds per 
square inch. The trajectory curve of 
both — resembled a rainbow 
in shape; fact is, the .45-70 has the 
highest trajectory curve of any rifle 
cartridge loaded today. In soft pine 
wood the 500-grain ball would pene- 
trate approximately twenty inches. 
With the barrel of the rifle elevated 
to an angle of thirty degrees, the big 
bullet would stir up dust over 3,000 
yards from the muzzle. Of course this 
is the maximum range, and if a shoot- 
er could lob the bullet inside an area 
the size of a West Texas horse trap at 
that distance, I would say that he was 
pretty darn good. 

Sighted in to hit center at 100 
yards, I found that the 500-grain 
bullet from a Model 1873 Springfield 
would drop between twenty 
twenty-five inches at 200 yards. 
300 yards rocks bounced into ober air 
about seven feet under the bull’s-eye. 
Using the crude iron sights on issue 
Springfields, deer-hitting accuracy 
could not be obtained consistently at 
the longer ranges. 

As for the accuracy at the 100- 
yard mark, I had no trouble in hold- 
ing all bullets inside the official N. R. 
A. bull’s-eye. With the heavier Offi- 
cers Model Springfields, I have made 
groups leading me to believe that 
with more refined sights, the rifles 
would make dandy target arms—hold- 
ing their own with some of our super- 
dupper target rifles at the shorter 
ranges. Even with the repeating Win- 
chester Model 1886 .45-70’s, I could 


not squeeze the groups down tighter 
than those made with the older model 
new rifles. 


After our major firearm companies 
began producing repeaters for the .45 
caliber cartridge, velocities were rais- 
ed and bullet weights were lowered. 
The 405-grain soft-point number with 
a muzzle velocity of 1,310 feet per 
second, however, with which most 
shooters are familiar, became the best 
known for killing game. The latest 
.45-70 load—a deadlier dose on deer, 
I have been told — is the 300-grain 
soft-point having a muzzle velocity of 
1,888 feet per second. Sectional den- 
sity of the 300-grain bullet is poor, 
but it should anchor a buck or bull 
without a fumble, if given an oppor- 
tunity to plow into the thick part of 
the body. 


I have used the .45 caliber slug 
tossin’ rifles on animals from rabbits 
to deer, and have found them excel- 
lent killers up to 150 yards — being 
particularly efficient for downing 
game in heavy brush. The 405-grain 
and 500-grain bullets chew through 
the timber better than any I have 
tried, yet they were not nearly as de- 
structive on small game as a 45-grain 
.22 caliber Hornet pill because of the 
fact that the larger missile moves so 
slowly, and does not hit with a splash- 
ing effect. The jackrabbits I have hit 
center with caliber lead bullets 
were, naturally, slapped to the ground 
with a thud, and I could detect no 
sign of life upon reaching them, but 
the exit bullet holes seldom exceeded 
the size of a silver dollar. Some of 
our hot .22’s will sometimes blow a 
rabbit in two or more pieces — not 
counting the small bits of flesh, hair, 
and bone scattered around over sev- 
eral feet of ground. Even on deer the 
hefty 500-grain slug would not pro- 
duce a big mangled wound as would, 
say, a 150-grain .30-06 bullet. The 
405-grain soft-point usually knocked 
out a larger hole in an animal than 
its 500-grain brethren. Not one head 
of the larger game animals I have 
seen bagged with .45-70 rifles and 


SHeep & Goat 


carbines have ever moved further 
than a few feet out of their tracks 
after being struck by the bullets 
which kill by mere tissue and bone 
destruction—not by shock, as is the 
case with many of the small caliber, 
high-velocity, modern hunting bullets. 
True, the big, heavy slugs deliver a 
whale of a jar, but not a paralyzing 
blow. 

One of the most reliable and popu- 
lar arms chambered for the .45-70 
was the Winchester Model 1886 — a 
good old rifle which is often encoun- 
tered in present day deer, elk, and 
moose camps. The °86 action was 
built to stand pressures of such car- 
tridges as the .50-100-450 .50- 
110-300, and as all users of these 
rifles, or carbines, will admit, they 
employ one of the smoothest work- 
ing actions ever built. 

Of course, the older single-shot 
Springfields are a bit more interest- 
ing on account of their historical 
background: their part in the Civil 
War, their role as settlers of wild fron- 
tiers, their part as an important char- 
acter in grandfather’s stories of “them 
good old days.” But, interesting as 
they be to us today, we cannot get 
around the fact that the Springfields 
were made of comparatively soft 
steel, and caution should be taken 
when toying around with them with 
the thought in mind “I wonder if 
she will still make smoke.” 

To tell a seasoned guncrank not to 
shoot any type of firearm that can 
be fired with reasonable safety, is 
really unjust; but no matter how 
strong looking, or how new they may 
be, never under any circumstances 
should a .45-70 Springfield be touch- 
ed off with a high-velocity cartridge 
in its firing chamber! The hot stuft 
was made for arms with stronger ac- 
tions — like the Winchester °86, for 
example. Even when black powder 
ammunition is to be used in the not- 
too-young Springfields, prospective 
shooters should take the pieces to a 
good gunsmith for a thorough check- 
ing, and maybe a test firing — just to 
be sure the charge will come out at 
the right place. However, if they have 
no cracks or weak places, and the 
proper ammunition can be obtained 
for them, the out-of-date Springfields 
can provide their owners with a lot 
of shooting pleasure. 

Recently, I received a letter from 
a fellow who stated that he got a re- 
newed joy out of last hunting season 
after reviving a Model 1873 .45-70, 
and reloading the fodder for the 
weapon. Hunting in a country where 
short-ranged shots were the rule, 
“The old Springfield was really the 
berries for bustin’ the bucks in the 
bushes,” he wrote. 

Yes, a surprising number of shoot- 
ers are trying desperately to keep the 
.45-70’s alive, but the sun is rapidly 
setting on their active days. Efficient 
as they may be on all game within 
their range, rifles with flatter trajec- 
tories, longer range, and more killing 
power, are crowding phrases about 
“my ol’ .45-70” out of yarns of mod- 
ern hunting trips. 

When the .45-70’s no longer make 
smoke, I think it can rightfully be 
said that they served their shooters 
as no other firearm has — from the 
first blast on the battlefield to the 
last dying echo in gamey woods. 
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RAMBOUILLET 


STANLEY ADAMS 
BOX 436, RCBERT LEE, TEXAS 


F. M. BIERSCHWALE 


SEGOVIA, TEXAS 


B. F. BRIDGES & SON 


BRONTE, TEXAS 
J. G. BRITE & SON 
BOX 967, DEL RIO 
C. O. BRUTON, Eldorado, Tex. 
S. S. BUNDY, Roosevelt, Texas 
E. M. CARLTON 
FORT DAVIS, TEXAS 
A. B. “LON’’ CULBERSON 
ROUTE 1, BROWNWOOD, TEXAS 


W. E. COUCH 


WAXAHACHIE, TEXAS 


W. L. (Tom) DAVIS 


SONORA, TEXAS 
A. H. FLOYD, Eden, Texas 
W. C. Bill’ FULLER 
PAINT ROCK, TEXAS 


A. McD. GILLIAT 


BOERNE, TEXAS 


W. S. HANSEN 


COLLINSTON, UTAH 


J. P. HEATH 
ARGYLE, TEXAS 

L. F. HODGES 
STERLING CITY, TEXAS 


C. C. HOLDER 


BOX 164 CHRISTOVAL, TEXAS 


ARTHUR C. HOOVER 


OZONA, TEXAS 
JACOBS LIVESTOCK CO. 
NAYLOR HOTEL, SAN ANGELO 
DEMPSTER JONES 
OZONA, TEXAS 
A. W. KEYS, Eldorado 
R. Q. LANDERS 
MENARD, TEXAS 
JOHN K. MADSEN 
MT. PLEASANT, UTAH 
J. B. ““Buster’’ MILLER 
OZONA, TEXAS 
NIELSON SHEEP CO. 
EPHRAIM, UTAH 
“HAL” NOELKE 
MERTZON, TEXAS 
NOELKE & OWENS 
SHEFFIELD, TEXAS 
W. T. ORRELL 
LEAKEY, TEXAS 
CLAUDE OWENS 
FORT STOCKTON, TEXAS 
E. H. & W. J. PATTERSON 
MAYVILLE, NEW YORK 
Vv. I. PIERCE 
OZONA, TEXAS 
HIRAM PRICE & SONS 
EDEN, TEXAS 
ED RATLIFF, Bronte, Texas 
LEO RICHARDSON 
IRAAN, TEXAS 
R. O. SHEFFIELD 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 
LOUIS TONGATE & SONS 
BROWNWOOD, TEXAS 
L. D. WHITE 
FORT STOCKTON, TEXAS 
JOHN WILLIAMS 
ELDORADO, TEXAS 
OREN A. WRIGHT 
SPRING HILL STOCK FARMS 
GREENWOOD, INDIANA 
(POLLED RAMBOUILLET) 
MADDUX AND LACKEY 
BRACKETTVILLE, TEXAS 
CLYDE THATE, Rt. 1, Burkett 


LINCOLN 


SHAFFER BROTHERS 
ROUTE 1, WEST MILTON, OHIO 


MONTADALE 


MONTADALE SHEEP 


BREEDERS ASSN., 61 Angelica, 
ST. LOUIS 7, MO. 


DEBOUILLET 


A. D. JONES ESTATE 
300 SOUTH KENTUCKY 
ROSWELL, NEW MEXICO 


Breeders’ Directory 


THIS gt THE BREEDER AN OPPORT 
1ST—TO K S NAME BEFORE PROSPECTIVE BUYERS. Ait THE TIME. 
o—TO BE IDENTIFIED AS A RELIABLE BREEDER WITH LIVESTOCK WORTHY OF SALES 


FFORT. 
3RD—TO SAVE MONEY BY ADVERTISING AT THE MOST REASONABLE COST OF ANY METHOD. 
COST IS ONLY $1.00 PER MONTH ON YEARLY BASIS 


CORRIEDALE 


FLOYD CHILDRESS 
WELL, N. M. 

JOHN. FEATHERSTON 
TRICKHAM, TEXAS 

F. M. GILLESPIE 
BOX 1157, SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 

DEAN HOPF 
HARPER, TEXAS 

JACOBS LIVESTOCK CO. 
NAYLOR HOTEL, SAN ANGELO 

C. F. LAMPMAN & SON 
SHELL, WYOMING 

G. C. MAGRUDER 
MERTZON, TEXAS 

NOELKE & OWENS 
SHEFFIELD, TEXAS 

D. P. EAST RANCH 
ORBRIE REEVES, MGR. 
BERGHEIM, TEXAS 

LOUIE RAGLAND 
JUNCTION, TEXAS 

W. M. RATCLIFFE 
ROCKING R_RANCH 
BANDERA, TEXAS 

SPARKS RUST, Box 1150 
DEL RIO, TEXAS 

C. F. SCHWEERS 
HONDO, TEXAS 

TRUETT C. STANFORD 
ELDORADO, TEXAS 

EDMOND M. STONE & SON 
CHARITON, 1OWA 

J. F. & H. H. WALKER 
GAMBIER, OHIO 

WESLEY WOODEN 


DIXON, CALIFORNIA 


CORRIEDALE - DELAINE 
CROSS 
DUWAIN E. HUGHES Estate 


SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


SUFFOLK 


JOHNNY BRYAN 
TRANS-PECOS SUFFOLK RANCH 
FORT STOCKTON, TEXAS 


S. E. CURRY, Plainview, Texas 
HARRISON DAVIS 
DORCHESTER, TEXAS 


LEE B. FAWCETT 


BOX 5182, SONORA, TEXAS 


BILL MANSFIELD 


OOSEVELT, TEXAS 
LESLIE. A. McMAINS 


UVALDE, TEXAS 


EUGENE (JAKE) MILLER 


OZONA, TEXAS 


MICHAEL & VAN MILLER 


OZONA, TEXAS 


RALPH PEMBROOK 
BOX 111, BIG LAKE, TEXAS 
SILVER SPUR RANCH 


CEDAR VALLEY, TEXAS 


EDMOND M. STONE & SONS 
CHARITON, IOWA 


SOUTHDOWN 


HAMILTON CHOAT & SON 
OLNEY, TEXAS 

WESLEY ELLEBRACHT 
MOUNTAIN HOME RANCH 
INGRAM, TEXAS 

MAX STUART 
ROBY, TEXAS 

JOHN D. WRIGHT 
OAKLAND FARM 
MILLERSBURG, KENTUCKY 


HAMPSHIRE 


HARRISON DAVIS 
DORCHESTER, TEXAS 


KELLER, TEXAS 


MRS. AMMIE E. WILSON 
PLANO, TEXAS 


DELAINE MERINO 


OWEN AND HAROLD BRAGG 


ROUTE 2, TALPA, TEXAS 


BROWN BROTHERS 
(NEW ZEALAND 
HARPER, TEXAS 


HAMILTON CHOAT & SON 
OLNEY, TEXAS 


HENRY R. FRANTZEN 
LUCKENBACH, TEXAS 
CLYDE GLIMP 
LOMETA, TEXAS 
G. A. GLIMP 
ROUTE 1, BURNET, TEXAS 


DALE HERRING 
TALPA, TEXAS 
GLEN HOPF 


HARPER, TEXAS 

C. A. HORTON, Talpa, Texas 

ARTHUR R. JEWELL 
IDLE-EASE FARM 
CENTERBURG, OHIO 

H. C. & G. H. JOHANSON 
BRADY, TEXAS 

FRANK R. KIMBROUGH 
SALADO, TEXAS 

JOE LeMAY, Valera, Texas 

F. H. LOHMAN & SON 
BOERNE, TEXAS 

L. A. ROEDER 
FREDERICKSBURG, TEXAS 


C. F. SAPPINGTON 


TALPA, TEXAS 


HOWARD P. SIMON 


JUNCTION, TEXAS 


L. & W. STEUBING 


RT. 10, BOX 184, SAN ANTONIO 


W. R. & R. R. WALSTON 


MENARD, TEXAS 


(POLLED DELAINE MERINO) 
A. J. BLAKELY & SON 


ROUTE 4, GRINNELL, IOWA 


JULIUS KUHLE 
PIPE CREEK, TEXAS 


DEBOUILLET - DELAINE 
CROSS 


L. W. WITTENBURG 
ROUTE 2, EDEN, TEXAS 


COTSWOLD 


SHAFFER BROTHERS 


ROUTE 1, WEST MILTON, OHIO 


ROMNEY 


E. WILSON LOFTIN 


BIG LAKE, TEXAS 


COLUMBIA 


NANCY FROST CAMPBELL 


DIXON, CALIFORNIA 
Cc. W. DORNEY 
MONTE VISTA, COLORADO 
HOOTEN COLUMBIAS 
HOOTEN AND DETHLOFF 
HARVEY, NORTH DAKOTA 
L. A. NORDAN 


711 RANCH 
BOERNE, TEXAS 


SPARKS RUST, Box 1150 


DEL RIO, TEXAS 


E. B. THOMPSON RANCH 
MILAN, MISSOURI 


HEARD & OTHO WHITEFIELD 


FRIONA, TEXAS 


ROMELDALE 


A. T. SPENCER 


WINTERS, CALIFORNIA 


KARAKUL 


L. L. MACHIA 
RANCH: WATER VALLEY, TEXAS 


ANGORA 


AMERICAN ANGORA GOAT 
BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 


ROCKSPRINGS, TEXAS 


F. M. BIERSCHWALE 


SEGOVIA, TEXAS 


L. P. BLOODWORTH, JR. 


SONORA, TEXAS 


C. F. AND G. A. BRIGGS 


DEL RIO, TEXAS 
O. O. COWSERT, Box 111 
ROCKSPRINGS, TEXAS 
AUTHUR DAVIS 
CON CAN, TEXAS 
BOB DAVIS 
RIO FRIO, TEXAS 
W. L. (Tom) DAVIS 
SONORA, TEXAS 
S. W. DISMUKES & SON 
ROCKSPRINGS, TEXAS 
B. W. FUCHS 
CYPRESS MILLS, TEXAS 
H. T. FUCHS 
CYPRESS MILLS, TEXAS 
JOE M. GARDNER & SONS 
ROOSEVELT, TEXAS 
CLAUDE HABY 
LEAKEY, TEXAS 
B. M. HALBERT, JR. 
SONORA, TEXAS 


A. L. HASTER 


MID-WAY RANCH 


CEDAR HILLS RANCH 
VANDERPOOL, TEXAS 


RUSSELL KOONTZ & SON 


BOX 263, BANDERA, TEXAS 


R. Q. LANDERS 


MENARD, TEXAS 


& GODBOLD 
. H. GODBOLD, MGR., LEAKEY 
MUNN 
JUNCTION, TEXAS 
W. S. ORR & SON 
ROCKSPRINGS, TEXAS 
M. B. PADGETT 
BOX 6, TARPLEY, TEXAS 


C. A. PEPPER 


RT. 4, SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


J. B. REAGAN & SON 


LEAKEY, TEXAS 


JOE B. ROSS 


SONORA, TEXAS 


H. R. SITES & SON 
WIMBERLEY, TEXAS 
MARVIN SKAGGS 


JUNCTION, TEXAS 


BROOKS SWEETEN 


ROCKSPRINGS, TEXAS 

JACK & ETTA TURNER 
JUNCTION, TEXAS 

HUBERT B. VIERTEL 


CRANFILLS GAP, TEXAS 


GUS WITTING, JR. 
JUNCTION, TEXAS 


(POLLED REGISTERED 
ANGORAS) 


(Originator) 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


PALOMINO 


DUWAIN E. HUGHES Estate 


SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


QUARTER HORSE 


DUWAIN E. HUGHES Estate 
SAN ANGELO, TEXA 


HEREFORD 


DUWAIN E. HUGHES Estate 


SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


(POLLED HEREFORD) 
R. A. HALBERT, Sonora, Texas 


BRAHMAN Cattle 


HOUGHTON BROWNLEE 
& SONS 


RURAL ROUTE, BURNET, TEXAS 
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Records Are Important 


By Wm. R. Meredith, C. P. A. 
Kerrville, Texas 


THE PRINCIPAL topic of conver- 
sation these days seems to be taxes 
— income taxes and social security 
taxes. The new laws recently passed 


will affect more people than any 
tax law previously passed by our law- 
makers. 

Tax rates have increased, both in- 


come and social security, and many 
employers as well as employees on 
January 1, 1951 will be subject to 
the social security taxes for the first 
time. 

Adequate and accurate records 
have always been important, but 
under the present rules and regula- 
tions records have become a_neces- 
sity. 

The Internal Revenue Code not 
only requires that we keep the rec- 
ords necessary for correctly report- 
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Protect Your Sheep from Soremouth 
by Vaccinating with FRANKLIN OVINE 


e CONTAGIOUS Ecthyma, commonly known as 
soremouth, is highly contagious. The mouth soreness 
often becomes infected with screw worms. These 
hindrances to feeding result in weight loss and set- 
back that makes the disease very costly. 


Get Rid of Worms 


w FRANKLIN PHENOTHIAZINE in powder, tablets and 
drench form 


e FRANKLIN TETRA CAPSULES 

e@ FRANKLIN FLUKE KILLERS 

e FRANKLIN DRENCH POWDER, the ever popular cop- 
per sulphate and nicotine sulphate treatment for both 
stomach worms and tape worms. Very economical. 


Franklin Sheep Marking Paint 
Lasts a year. Scours out without injuring wool. Ready to use. 
Black Red Blue Green Yellow 
FRANKLIN INSECTICIDES 
FRANKLIN DDT PRODUCTS EAR PUNCHES 
EAR TAGS SHOW SUPPLIES INSTRUMENTS 


FRANKLIN CASTRATOR 
Bloodless Castration! 


World-wide use for many 
with entire satisfaction. ha) 


$10.00 
Don't fail to have the new, complete Franklin Catalog at hand 


O.M. FRANKLIN SERUM COMPANY 


DENVER KANSAS CITY WICHITA AMARILLO FT WORTH MARFA EL PASO 
ALLIANCE SALTLARE CITY LOS ANGELES PORTLAND BILLINGS CALGARY 


Local Drug Store Dealers 


ECTHYMA VACCINE 


immunize Your Entire Flock 


Early and be Safe! 


EVERY RANCH NEEDS 
THIS REMARKABLE TOOL! 


MAASDAM 
POW'R-PULL 
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America’s Leading Rrand of Livestock and Supplies 


SHEEP & Goat RAISER 


ing our own income, but even re- 
quires statements and returns by one 
person to assist the government. in 
determining the tax liability of an- 
other person. 

We are not only taxpayers but 
also tax collectors, without pay and 
even at our own expense, With few 
exceptions employers are required to 
collect from their employees social 
security taxes and income taxes and 
remit at specified times to the Col- 
lector of Internal Revenue. The lia- 
bility for collecting the proper 
amounts from the employee is on the 
employer, and should he fail to do so 
the employer can be made to pay the 
correct tax out of his own pocket. 
Even if the correct amount is collect- 
ed, the employer still has to report 
the amounts correctly and remit the 
withheld taxes within certain speci- 
fied times. Failure to report the taxes 
correctly and on time can result in 
penalties assessed against the em- 
ployer, sometimes in amounts larger 
than the tax liability. 

Beginning January 1, 1951, em- 
ployers of farm and ranch labor, 
domestic help and many others previ- 
ously exempt will be required to de- 
duct social security taxes from their 
employees and keep a record of such 
payments and deductions. 

The law pertaining to income tax 
requires that records be kept, and | 
quote from the regulations: “Every 
person subject to the tax, except per- 
sons whose gross income (1) consists 
solely of salary, wages, or similar 
compensation for personal services 
rendered, or (2) arises solely from 
the business of growing and selling 
products of the soil, shall . . . keep 
such permanent books of account or 
records, including inventories, as are 
sufficient to establish the amount of 
the gross income and deductions, 
cerdits and other matters required to 
be shown in any return under Chap- 
ter 1 (Income Taxes) . . . The books 
and records required by this section 
shall be kept at all times available 
for inspection by Internal Revenue 
Officers, and shall be retained so long 
as the contents thereof may become 
material in the administration of any 
Internal Revenue law.” 


The question is often asked, “How 
long should I keep my records?” For 
income tax purposes, they should be 
kept at least three years from the 
date of filing your income tax return, 
for as a general rule the law gives 
the government that length of time 
to examine your return. You will file 
your 1950 income tax return on or 
before March 15,1951; the 1950 re- 
turn is subject to examination by the 
government under ordinary conditions 
until March 15, 1954. However, if 
you have omitted more than 25% 
of your gross income from the return, 
it can be extended any time within 
five years of the filing date; for the 
1950 return it would extend the 
period to March 15, 1956. If a fraud- 
ulent return has been filed or no 
return at all has been filed, the gov- 
ernment can take action against you 
regardless of the time elapsed. A 
General, when asked how long a 
soldier's leg should be, replied that 
they should be long enough to reach 
the ground, so in answer as to how 
long records should be kept I would 
but under no circumstances less than 
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three years from date of filing the 
year’s income tax return. 

Although there are no specific 
penalties imposed by law for failure 
to keep the records as required, you 
may be penalized by the addition of 
5% negligence penalty to the tax you 
owe if an examination by a represent- 
ative of the Internal Revenue Bureau 
finds inadequate or carelessly kept 
records resulting in the erroneous re- 
porting of income or expense. 

The law does not prescribe the kind 
of books or records that you should 
keep, whether they should be of any 
particular color or shape, loose-leaf 
or bound, single entry or double 
entry, whether you keep them your- 
self or have it done, but only that 
the books or records be such that the 
correct income as defined for income 
tax purposes can be determined. 

The Internal Revenue Code does, 
however, provide that if no regular 
method of accounting is employed by 
the taxpayer or if the method used 
does not clearly show the correct 
income, the Bureau may compute the 
income by such method as is deemed 
to show the correct income. 

One such method used is the Ap- 
plication of Net Worth test, and for 
lack of better evidence income so 
determined has been taxed and the 
method upheld in numerous court 
cases. For instance, if on examination 
of a return the Agent finds the rec- 
ords are inadequate or inaccurate, he 
may determine your net worth at the 
beginning of the year and at the close 
of the year; then to the increase in 
net worth he may add what he thinks 
you spent for personal living expenses 
and thus arrive at your taxable in- 
come for the year. If he is in error, 
the burden of proof is on you. Sup- 
pose at the beginning of the year you 
had assets worth $75,000.00 — that 
is, money, property, livestock, etc., — 
and that you owed $25,0000.00, your 
net worth would be $50,000.00. Then 
suppose at the end of the year the 
Agent finds you have assets worth 
$90,000.00 and that you owe only 
$15,000.000, your net worth then be- 
ing $75,000.00 or an increase of 
$25,000.00 The Agent then takes into 
consideration your mode of living, 
new cars, nice home, club member- 
ships, children in school, etc., and 
decides you spent $15,000.00 for liv- 
ing expenses. He adds this to the 
$25,000.00 increase in net worth, ar- 
riving at an income of $40,000.00 on 
which he computes the tax, taking 
into consideration, of course, the 
personal exemptions allowed. If that 
is not the correct income (we will 
say you had reported $20,000.00) it 
is then up to you to prove to the 
contrary, a sometimes difficult thing 
to do without adequate and accurate 
records. In addition to the added tax, 
you may be subject to the 5% negli- 
gence penalty. 

Some ranchmen and farmers are of 
the opinion that they are not required 
to keep records, due no doubt to the 
fact that the law does permit them 
a choice of reporting income either 
on a cash or the accrual basis. 

In a recent case before the Tax 
Court, the taxpayer (a farmer) was 
relying on the provisions of the reg- 
ulations that exempts farmers from 
keeping formal records. Judge Harlan, 
in ruling against the farmer, stated: 


“That regulation obviously mere- 
ly releases the farmer from the obli- 
gation of maintaining customary ac- 
count books, including inventories, 
ete., such as would be maintained 
by a taxpayer engaged in manufac- 
turing or trade. However, the regula- 
tions pertaining to income of farmers 
obviously requires that reasonably ac- 
curate accounts shall be kept. Sec- 
tion 29.22 (a)-7 provides that the 
farmer, in making his reports, shall 
include the amount in cash or value 
of all sales of livestock and produce, 
the profits therefrom, and the gross 
income from all other sources. It 
specifies that the profits shall be de- 
termined by deducting the cost price 
from the sale price, less depreciation 
under certain circumstances. Section 
29.41-1 provides that if the farmer's 
method of ‘accounting’ clearly re- | 
flects his income, it is to be follow- | 
ed, but that if the method of account- | 
ing does not reflect the income, the 
Commissioner shal] prescribe the 
method of accounting to be used. 
The regulations do not relieve the 
farmer, when his income tax return 
is examined and adjustments recom- 
mended, from furnishing sufficient 
data to enable the Commissioner and 
the Tax Court to determine the tax- 
payer's taxable income with reason- 


WOOL GROWERS 
CENTRAL STORAGE CO. 
CONSIGNMENT WAREHOUSE 


LIVESTOCK LOANS 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


able certainty.” 
The keeping of records is an ex- | 
pense and takes time, but the failure | 
to keep records can prove more ex- | 
pensive and cause more worry and 
gray hairs, as when you try to explain 
some item on your income tax return 
to one of Uncle Sam’s boys without 
any records to back it up. 


LEE COWELL NAMED FFA 
“OFFICER OF THE YEAR” 
LEE COWELL, 17-year-old Alpine 
boy traveled 14,000 miles last year as 
a state FFA officer and has been re- 
warded by being named the “Officer 
of the Year” by the Texas FFA Asso- 
ciation. 

He was presented with a bronze 
plaque and a blanket made in Future 
Farmers colors. Despite the time miss- 
ed in school while traveling for the 
FFA, Lee made up his work and held 
one of the highest scholastic ratings 
in Alpine High School. 

—— Cowell has three years of 
outstanding accomplishment in FFA 
behind him. He was president of the 
Alpine chapter in 1949 when the Al- 
pine program was judged the best in 
Texas and won a National Gold Em- 
blem Rating, which is the top award 
in the national chapter contest. 

A son of Mr. and Mrs. C. C. Cow- 
ell of Alpine, Lee studied his first 
year under vocational agriculture 
teacher, E. E. Turner; his second 
under E. L. Tiner and is now under 
the instruction of Dan Graham. 


WELL SPENT 


“OUR MONEY is well spent. Lots 
of people say they see our Breeder 
listing in the Sheep and Gost Raiser.” 


CARLTON GODBOLD 
Lewis & Godbold 


Leakey, Texas. 


CONTROL cartLe Grus, 


a LICE, TICKS, MITES 


Used for the past five years by tens of thousands of the Nation’s leading livestock 
producers, Rotenox has conclusively demonstrated its superiority over ordinary Rotenone 


dusts or sprays in the control of cattle grub (wolves, warbles), lice, ticks and sarcoptic 
mange mites. In addition, it offers many outstanding advantages in use and application. 
Easier and faster to mix! Goes into solution without aid of wetting agents! Stays in so- 


lution without agitation! Does not require high pressure spray application! 


In addition, wetting, spreading and 
penetrating agents in Rotenox bring real 
economy ... enable you to spray animanls 
with 1% less material. This, plus reduced 
prices just announced on Rotenox cuts 
spray cost in half. 

SPRAY COST as low 

as 3c to 5c per head 

One gallon makes 160 gallons of spray, enough 
for 160 to 240 head of cattle. DILUTES up to 
1-320 for lice, 1-640 for sheep ticks. 


this “FREE TRIAL OFFER” 


To prove to you the amazing superiority of Ro- 
tenox, we invite you to try Rotenox af our risk. 
Just mail coupon below. 


The FARNAM Company 
Phoenix, Arizona Dept. 709 


Please send details of “Trial Offer” on Rotenox and “Stock-Pest Manual” FREE. 


NEWLY DISCOVERED 


KILLING ACTION! 


In addition to the paralytic 
killing action of rotenone, Rote- 
nox possesses an enzymatic or 
anti-biotic toxicity that literally 
causes cattle grub to disintegrat. 
Both are non-toxic to warm 
blooded humans or animals. SAFE 
for you to use! 


Name 
Address (RFD) 
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DELAINE 


MERINOS 

FINER, LONGER STAPLE 
WOOL 

BETTER 

MUTTON 
Histories and List of 
Breeders on Request 
The 

AMERICAN & DELAINE 
MERINO RECORD ASSN. 


D.S. BELL, Secretary 
206 Paimer Bidg. 


WOOSTER, OHIO 


THE ORIGINAL 
Self Piercing 


Send for Free Samples 


SOME SUGGESTIONS BY AN EXPERT — 


Improvement of 
Livestock Shows 


By James F. Grote 
Secretary-Manager 
San Antonio, Texas 


TO BE successful a livestock show 
requires the cooperation of a large 
number of people. These people are 
divided into three general groups: 
(1) the exhibitors, (2) the spectators 
and (3) the show officials. Of the 
three, the officials have the greatest 
responsibility in making the show a 
success. The show provides a show 
window in which livestock exhibitors 


sheep can be seen in El Paso. 


2115 Erie Street 


DELAINE RAMS 


Am offering 100 head eight months old, large enough for service 
this season. Best of breeding, large size and good shearers. These 


C. F. MORSE 


El Paso, Texas 


DELAINES 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION 


Texas Delaine Merino Record Assn. 
GEO. H. JOHANSON, Secy. 
BRADY, TEXAS 


You Can Be SURE 
Your Wool Production 
In The Future Will 
Be Very PROFITABLE 
if it Is DELAINE. 


U. S. Supply Is 50% 
Of Needed Production. 


WELCOME 


Sheep and Goat Raisers 
to Seymore’s 


White Front Store 


Home of John B. Stetson Hats—$10 to $50 
115-117 E. Exchange Ave. 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


can display and advertise their 


products. 

To attract a large number of out- 
standing exhibitors, the show must 
consider all angles, and must provide 
proper facilities and accommodations. 
Barns must be well ventilated; con- 
veniently arranged and located for 
judging; and easily accessible for the 
public. Often times too much atten- 
tion is given to facilities for livestock 
ind not enough for exhibitors. Suf- 
ficient rest rooms and showers should 
be provided for junior exhibitors, 
herdsmen and caretakers and should 
be kept clean at all times. Sleeping 
quarters should be provided for ex- 
hibitors. These, however, must be 
properly supervised and guarded. A 
few shows which do provide these 
accommodations have had _ trouble 
with exhibitors breaking equipment 
and, in some cases, exhibitors have 
gone so far as to take some of the 
furnished items home with them. If 
a show is thoughtful enough to go to 
the expense of providing these ac- 
commodations, the exhibitors should 
certainly be thoughtful enough to 
help take care of the property. 

Eating Place Advisable 


The show management must have 


SHEEP & Goat RAISER 


a cafe or restaurant available for ex- 
hibitors. Junior exhibitors are usually 
allotted a small amount of money 
for the length of the show. They go 
to shows for education and entertain- 
ment and, therefore, do not wish to 
spend all of their money on the first 
few meals. Price of meals should be 
reasonable and good wholesome food 
should be served in clean quarters. 

Length of Show to Be Considered 

The length of the show must be 
considered in setting dates and in ar- 
ranging the schedule of events. Jun- 
ior exhibitors are in school and cannot 
miss too much. Also their projects 
are carried on for practical purposes; 
therefore they cannot afford to spend 
too many days away from home. 
Adult exhibitors are interested in pre- 
senting their livestock to the public, 
but they too do not wish to be “on 
the road” too long. 

Show officials must be well organ- 
ized and a chain of command set up. 
Exhibitors should present their prob- 
lems to their respective superintend- 
ent. The superintendent will be fa- 
miliar with the policies of the show 
and in most cases will be able to han- 
dle personally the problems arising in 
his department. Details of the show 
must be well planned and handled 
to avoid confusion and unnecessary 
inconveniences to the exhibitors. 

Rules Must Be Enforced 

Exhibitors play a very important 
role in the success of a show and the 
smoothness of its operation. In most 
instances, the show management has 
given much thought, effort and ex- 
pense to the operation of the show 
and through experience is familiar 
with the problems which may arise. 
Often exhibitors make requests which 
they know do not conform to the rules 
and regulations, but yet they ask for 
personal favors, which would require 
the management to deviate from the 
rules. Rules and regulations are made 
to be enforced — not broken — and 
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STATE FAIR CHAMPION 


The Delaine-Merino Sheep Show, Oct. 11, 1950, featured this 
Champion Ram (also 1st place Yearling Ram), owned by Dale 
Herring, Talpa, Texas (in picture). 
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exhibitors can be a great help to a 
show if they will familiarize them- 
selves with the rules and comply with 
them. It is true that some rules are 
ambiguous and the management will 
certainly be happy to clear up such 
questions. 

Attractive, Clean Exhibit A Must 

Exhibitors are of 
to a show in.keeping their exhibits 
neat and clean at all times. Exhibits 
must be attractive to catch the spec- 
tators’ eve. 


much assistance 


Promptness on the part of the ex- 
hibitor in having his animals ready 
for judging at the specified time also 
makes for a better show. 

Honesty In Shows Paramount 

Exhibiting animals under false pre- 
tenses should be presented in all 
shows. Stories that exhibitors are 
filling weak spots on cattle with oil 
or some other foreign material have 
been circulated. If such stories are 
true, the guilty exhibitors should be 
barred from future shows. This is 
especially true where county agents 
and vocation agriculture teachers are 
following such practices on their boys’ 
animals. The training in honesty of 
youth should certainly not be pushed 
aside by the desire to win of an 
agent or teacher. 

Excessive Blocking Not Desired 

Many sheep exhibitors, especially 
fat lamb feeders, follow the practice 
of excessive blocking. Packer buyers 
point out that this practice is harmful 
to the pelt and therefore the pelt 
credit of a lamb is lowered. Since it is 
not practical and lowers the value of 
the lambs, all shows should have a 


rule to prevent excessive blocking. 
The practice of artificial coloring of 
sheep of all classes should also be 
prohibited. Exhibitors should do 
evervthing to make their animals 
reach the standards of perfection, 
but not by artificial means. 
The Public Is To Be Pleased 

The spectators or general public 
can either make or break a show. In 
almost all Cases, shows are sponsored 
by a local organization or association 
for the promotion of better livestock 
and products, and for the education 
4% the public as well as exhibitors. 
Large attendance is important. To 
have this large attendance the man- 
agement must consider the desires of 
the people. They want good, fast and 
exciting entertainment. They demand 
neat exhibits with clean walks, easily 
accessible, exhibitors, at- 
tendants and officials. It must not be 
forgotten that the general public pays 
the large part of the bills and appeals 
must be made to them. Features 
which interest all groups should be 
provided if possible. 

Commercialization to Be Avoided 

Shows should not become commer- 
cialized. They were intended to be of 
educational value for farmers, ranch- 
ers, dnd youth, as well as the gen- 
eral public. Some fairs have put too 
much stress on commercial exhibits 
and not enough on agriculture and 
livestock. 


courteous 


Livestock shows have many re- 
quests to add certain features. Some 
of these requests may not be suitable 
and generally adapted to the locality 

(Continued on page 74) 
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Spring Stock Farms 


Home of Champions 


FIRST AND GRAND CHAMPION 


Rams at Illinois, Wisconsin, Indiana State Fairs and Reserve 
Champion at Ohio State Fair. Also Champion at American 
Royal at Kansas City, Missouri, 1950. 


Rams and Ewes For Sale 


OREN A. WRIGHT & SON 


GREENWOOD, INDIANA 


FORTE, DUPEE, SAWYER COMPANY 


311 SUMMER STREET --- BOSTON, MASS. 


WOOL 
MOHAIR 


SOUTHWESTERN REPRESENTATIVES 
C. J. WEBRE, JR. 


2301 WACO --- PHONE 3568 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


JACK L. TAYLOR 


BOX 467 --- PHONE 688 
KERRVILLE, TEXAS 
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RANCH LOANS 
BANKERS Life COMPANY 


Many Years of Efficient and Friendly Service 
To Texas and the Southwest 
For Immediate Service Write or Call: 
E. R. MORRISON, Texas Loan Manager 
Texas Investment Office 


Telephone Randolph 4147 Dallas, Texas 


1206 Magnolia Building. 


Colonzal Company 


316 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Texas Buyer and Representative 


ALLISON... 


Southwestern Representative 


605 So. Solano 
JOE SKINNER, Albus 


portant member of the Fami 
OPEN 24 HOURS 


WELCOME — 
N 


To a Restaurant that has been serving Ranchmen and West Texas for 
25 Years — We boast not only the famous — 


“CHICKEN IN THE ROUGH” 


but that PERSONAL SERVICE that you will never forget — also 
DINNERS, STEAKS, Sandwiches and your favorite beverage. 


Bring your family to a most pleasant environment — and for that im- 
— High Chairs for the Baby. 
CURB SERVICE 


JACK KELLY’S 


S. CHADBOURNE AND AVE. A = 


SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


GLASS— 
Of all kinds for West Texas 


MIRRORS — Made to Order 
Vetrolite for bath and kitchen 


STRICKLIN & POWELL 
GLASS & MIRROR CO. 


EARLE STRICKLIN CHARLIE POWELL 
W. R. STRICKLIN 


San Angelo, Texas 
CAPRA 


13 East Avenue K 


Firestone 
TRUCK TIRES 
Bullt with Durafiex 

Construction 


The cords, plies, 
tread flex as one unit 


ATTENTION TRUCK OWNERS 


Firestone Store 


Concho & Irving 


San Angelo 


(Continued from page 28) 


including meat. Besides, generally 
inflationary forces, tussled at by the 
powers that be, are still in evidence. 
Other Koreas could appear. Height- 
ened military preparation is bound to 
continue. A long guerrilla campaign 
may be the outcome in Northern Ko- 
rea. Back of all this in the minds of 
many is the idea that a few officials 
in high places plan economic con- 
trols, eventually for livestock if cer- 
tain agencies should consider prices 
are getting out of hand. 
Accordingly, most growers and 
producers are more interested in 
maintaining the status quo than in 
too hefty advances. Good markets, 
without restrictions, are what the 
country needs and wants after having 
paid record prices for replacement 
cattle and lambs, all of which have 
been well cleaned up the country 
over. There are cattle as well as a 
few lambs in second, yet in strong 
hands, the outlook being what it is. 
Western grass lambs are well run, 
the fed yearling crop in the cornbelt 
is about exhausted, more ewes of all 
ages went back for replacement than 
anytime in years, so many ewe lambs 


SHEEP & Goat RAISER 


were held, in fact, that lambs on feed 
Jan. 1 are being estimated as much 
as 20 per cent under a year earlier. 

California is expected to have more 
lambs on feed than last year, the 
only section of the country that has 
not because other areas didn’t want 
lambs but because they couldn't find 
enough feeders. Winter fed lambs in 
fleece are being touted at $30.00 by 
the turn of the year, maybe before. 
Before that time choice steers may 
be at $35.00, but if more is paid the 
dangers of price control ballyhoo will 
be heightened. There is sure to be 
more cattle and beef than last year, 
also as much and probably more pork. 
These tonnages should operate as a 
governor in big volume meats, let 
lamb sell where it may. More shorn 
fed western lambs are already show- 
ing up to scale 105 to 125 Ibs. and 
to revive price penalties against 
weight so much in vogue last winter. 
Long wool prices will make lots of 
shorn lambs from now on. Havine 
already dropped as low as $19.50 
some believe hogs as well as $42.00 
light pork loins have seen their lows 
for weeks to come. However, hogs 
dropped to $16.00 last spring and at 
times this winter may fall below 
$18.00 to put plenty of pressure on 
most grades of beef, and at least 
heavy lamb. 


RAINDROP JETS 


BLAST SOIL 

“GULLEY WASHER” is an expres- 
sive farm term for a driving rain- 
storm with its results that farmers 
dread. Some such term as “soil splash- 
er,” or “pounder,” or “bouncer” might 
have come into use if farmers had 
been as quick to realize the erosion 
injury such a hard rain does as it 
falls and strikes the soil surface. This 
injury comes before the fully wash- 
ing develops — and, indeed, the 
splashing contributes to the gully 
washing. 

It is not surprising that farmers 
failed to realize the importance in 
erosion injury of this rapidly falling 
water. It is only within the last few 
years that research has identified it 
as important enough for scientific 
study and measurement. According to 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
if a 2-inch rain were delivered all 
at one time it would have energy 
to raise a 7-inch layer of soil a yard 
into the air. 

Hydraulic mining makes use of the 

wer of a stream of water to rip into 
a hill and dislodge the mineral bear- 
ing soil. A hard rain is divided into 
millions of small swiftly moving jets, 
each striking with energy to cause a 
splash of bare soil, ripping loose 
small particles of soil and splashing 
them into the air. On even slightly 
sloping fields, the larger part of 
splashed soil comes to earth down 
hill from where it started. Even if 
no water flowed off the field, this 
splashing would in time thin the soil 
at the upper part of the slope. 

The remedy for splash injury is 
easy to see once this hydraulic jet 
action is understood. It is to take the 


energy out of the raindrop before 
it strikes the soil. A wool blanket 
spread over the soil surface would 
do the work. But the practical way 
is to provide a blanket of plant ma- 
terial — alive or dead, a growing 
crop, mulch, or stubble. The import- 
ant point is cover over practically all 
the surface, so that when a rain drop 
jet strikes it loses energy on the 
cover without blasting loose and car- 
rying soil particles in its splash. 

For years farmers have recognized 
the value of a cover crop for the 
soil-holding power of its roots, and 
of a mulch for preventing erosion 
by catching the soil as it started to 
move in the runoff water. It is now 
realized that the splashing action of 
falling raindrops start the erosion pro- 
cess and that splash prevention is 
of high importance. 


“Some of our customers are hard 
to convince!” 
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Ranch Credit Today 


By Virgil P. Lee, President 
Production Credit Corporation of Texas 


THE WORD “today” in the above 
title is significant. The chief things 
about ranching today as compared to 
some other days in the past are: High 
prices, high cost of operation, and 
high taxes, particularly Federal in- 
come taxes. Prices are high enough 
now that in spite of high costs and 
taxes a man can make good money 
and take care of his loan—if he gets 
rain. But the man who borrows money 
to run his ranch must look forward a 
year or more in figuring what he will 
have to pay the loan. 

One thing he must look forward to 
is still higher taxes. This seems to be 
a cinch. Another is still higher costs 
of operation. These two seem certain, 
and the fact that they are likely to be 
higher doesn’t seem to have much to 
do with whether the price of livestock, 
wool, and moair will go still higher. 
Prices could easily stay where they 
are, or even go down, while costs and 
taxes are still going up. With costs and 
taxes on such a high level as they are 
today, only a slight setback in prices 
could put a rancher in a very serious 
position if he owes too much money. 
Likewise, a drouth hurts a lot more 
when operating costs and the cost of 
restocking are high. 

There is one thing that shouldn't 
be overlooked in borrowing money in 
times such as the present and that is 
that a rancher can't afford to owe as 
high a percentage of the value of his 
property as he could when prices were 
lower. The man who owed 75 per 
cent of the value of his ranch and 
livestock in 1934 could hardly lose if 
he had good grass and a creditor who 
would stay with him, because prices, 
costs, and taxes were all low. Prices 
couldn't go much lower. But on the 
high level we are operating on to- 
day, a slight drop in prices could easi- 
ly wipe out all of his 25 per cent 
equity. The old saying that a man 
shouldn’t owe more than half the to- 
tal value of his property is not so con- 
servative under present-day condi- 
tions. Maybe he shouldn’t owe over 
a third of the total current value of 
the livestock and land today. 

Most of the old-timers you can 
think ‘of today in the ranching busi- 
ness are well-heeled and not borrow- 
ing much money. Some of the fastest 
operators today are comparatively 
new to the business, and they use 
credit in a big way. They are the old- 
timers’ kids and other people who 
have not been in the ranching busi- 
ness very long. These are the people 
who are borrowing a good share of 
the money these days. The old-timer 
who doesn’t owe much and who of- 
fers advice to these newcomers about 
not stretching their credit too far is 
usually considered an old fogey who 
has lost a lot of the nerve he used to 
have. They don’t pay too much at- 
tention to him. 

The risks involved in ranch credit 
are more serious to the borrower than 


to the lender. The lender might be 
able to keep a sharp eye on the mar- 
ket and avoid a loss by calling his 
loan, but this could be disastrous to 
the borrower. The thing the lender 
needs to do is to get the rancher not 
to get in so deep that he could easily 
be wiped out with a little setback in 
prices. If he succeeds in protecting 
the borrower, his own institution will 
automatically be protected. 


J. L. McKee received 360 head of 
Rambouillet mutton lambs October 
10 on contract from Clyde Everett of 
Sterling City. The lambs weighed 74 
pounds and were bought through 
Herman Carter of San Angelo. The 
lambs will be wintered on grass and 
oat fields. 


NOW IS THE IDEAL PAINTING 
WEATHER IN WEST TEXAS .. . AND 


Jay-Kay 


is the Ideal Paint for West Texas! 


West Texas house paints in glistening white and all the modern colors formulated 
with a heavy composition of white lead and linseed oil to “Stay On” and protect the 


— HEAVY LEAD PAINT OFFERS: 


1 Lead in paint resists moisture penetration as the 
tilm ages and th fore resists di i 


2 Lead gives a softer and more elastic film, 
thereby resisting peeling and cracking. 


3 Lead, with linseed oil, forms a life-giving soap to 
penetrate the wood and lengthen its usefulness. 


Jay-Kay Paints Are Honest Made 
For West Texas Climate 


DUE TO ITS HEAVY BODY AND HIGH COVERAGE, IT COSTS LESS PER 
JOB AND GIVES A FUTURE BONUS IN LONGER SERVICE .. . TRY IT! 


Jay-Kay Paint Manufacturing Co. 


P. O. Box 1365 805 W. Ave. N San Angelo 
“A WEST TEXAS INDUSTRY” 


A Production Credit Office is Near You... 


LARGE ENOUGH to handle your complete financing program. De- 
pendable and designed to assist its members in 
making financial progress. 


SMALL ENOUGH to give you individual attention that assures 
you a friendly and personal credit service. 


Production Credit Association 


— FARMER AND RANCHER OPERATED — 


MARFA MIDLAND UVALDE TEXAS 
JACK A. KNIGHT, Mgr. R. H. COFFEY, Mor. L. S. R. CLARKE, Mgr. PHIL LANE, Mgr. 
Marfa, Texas Midland, Texas Uvaide, Texas San Angelo 

COLEMAN SAN SABA 


J. C. MARSHALL, Mgr. 
Coleman, Texas 


H. D. CHADWICK, Mgr. 
San Saba, Texas 
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The RANCH HOME 


and News of Woman’s Auxiliary 


“Head of the Class” 


SEND YOUR child to school in a 
handsome handmade hat. Here are 
three models for three different age 
groups. So simple and inexpensive to 
make that you will several of them. 


Medium Size 
BM-HO-127A 
Materials: 
1 - 4 oz. skein “Botany” Brand Ger- 
mantown Knitting Worsted (m c) 

1 - 2 oz. skein “Botanyl” Brand Ger- 
mantown Knitting Worsted (c c) 
Suggested colors: M c — No. 132 
(Harbor); c ¢c — No. 92 (Hunter) 

Steel crochet hook No. 0 

GAUGE: 11 s. c. — 2 ins.; 6 mds — 1 
in. Starting with m c at top, ch. 3, 
join with a sl. st. to form ring. Work 
6 s. c. in ring. Place a marker on work 
to show end of rnd. Rnd, 2: 2 s. c. 
in each st. Rnd. 3: Inc. 1 st. in every 
other st. Continue to work in s. c., 
increasing 6 sts. in every md. (work 


incs. over ines.) until piece measures 
642 ins. in diameter. Work even until 
crown is desired depth. 


UNDER BRIM: Turn and working in 
reverse, work 1 rnd. s. c. Rnds. 2, 3 
and 4: Inc. 1 st. in every 9th st. Work 
5 rnds. even. 


UPPER BRIM: Work 5 rnds. even. 
Next 3 rnds.: Dec. 1 st. in every 9th 
st. Work 1 rnd. even. Break yarn, fas- 
ten off. Fold upper brim over under 
brim and sew neatly. 

BAND: With c c, ch 5, work 1 s. c. in 
each ch (4 s. c.). Work even until band 
measures desired length to fit head 
size. 

TRIM: With double strand of c c, ch 
7. Work 1 s. c. in each ch. (6 s. c.). 
Work even for 442 ins. Dec. 1 st. at 
beg. and end every other row until all 
sts. are gone. Break yarn. Fasten off. 
Tie in double strand of ¢ ¢ to bottom 


on side edge and work | row of loops 
around finished trim as follows: 1 s. c. 
° insert hook in next st., loop yarn 
around index finger of left hand, 
draw yarn through st.42 and work 1 s. 
c., repeat from ° around working 3 
loops sts. in one st. in point. Break 
yarn. Fasten off. 


FINISHING: Sew band in_ place 
above brim. Twist trim and sew in 


place. 


Small, Medium and Large Sizes 
BM-HO-127B 


Materials: 


1 - 2 oz. skein “Botany” Brand Ger- 

mantown Knitting Worsted in each 

of two contrasting colors; (Ist ¢ ¢); 

(2nd ¢ c) 

- 2 oz. skein “Botany” Brand Ger- 

mantown Knitting Worsted in 

each of two contrasting colors; (1st. 

ec); (2nd ¢ c) 

Suggested colors: M c (White); Ist cc 
No. 120 (Flame); 2nd c c—No. 57 
(Limerick Green) 

Steel crochet hook No. 0 (Standard) 

GAUGE: 5 s. c. 1 in.; 6 rows—1 in. 

Directions are written for small size. 

Changes for medium and large sizes 

are given in parentheses. 

Back: With m c, ch. 13 (15, 17) sts. 

Starting in 2nd. ch. from hook, work 

1 s. c. in each ch., 12 (14, 16) sts. Ch. 

1, turn. Inc. 1 st. at beg. and end of 

every 4th row, 5 times. Work even on 

22 (24, 26) sts. until piece measures 


& Goat RAISER 


4% (5, 5%) ins. from start. Break 
yarn. 


Front: Tie in m ¢ to start of back 
piece, work 25 (28, 31) s. c. along side 
edge. Work 22 (24, 26) s. c. across top 
of back piece, work 25, (28, 31) s. c. 
along other side edge, 72 (80, 88) s. c. 
Work back and forth in s. c. until 
front piece measures 2'2 (3, 3%) ins. 
from start. Inc. 1 st. at beg. and end 
of every other row until front piece 
measures 442 (5, 542) ins. from start 
or desired depth. Break yarn. 


Finishing: With m c, work 2 rows of 
s. ec. around straight edge on bottom 
of hat, holding in extra fullness. With 
Ist ¢ c, work | row s. c. around out- 
line of back piece and around entire 
pat. With 2nd ¢ c, work 1 row s. c. 
over row of Ist c c. Make 2 cords for 
ties as follows: Take 2 strands of yarn 
(1st cc and 2nd ¢ c) 40 ins. long. Tne 
ends together. Twist very tightly, al- 
low to twist through center. Trim hat 
as pictured. 


Small, Medium and Large Sizes 
BM-HO-127C 


Materials: 

1 - 2 oz. skein “Botany” Brand Ger- 
mantown Knitting Worsted 

Suggested color: No. 860 
Gray) 

Knitting needles No. 5 (Standard) 

Steel crochet hook No. 1 (Standard) 

2 button molds 

Tapestry needle 


GAUGE: I1 sts.—2 ins., 8 rows—lin. 


(Field 


Directions are written for small size. 
Changes for medium and large sizes 
are given in parentheses. 

Starting at top, cast on 5 sts., p back. 
Row 1: Inc. | st. in each st. ,10 sts.). 
Row 2: P. Row 3: ° K 1, ine. 1 st. in 
next st., repeat from ° across row (15 
sts.). Row 4: P. Row 5: ° K 2, ine. 
1 st. in next st., repeat from ° across 
row (20 sts.). Row 6: P. Continue in- 
creasing in this manner, having one st. 
more tween increases on every 
other row until there are 90 (95, 100) 
sts. on needle. Work even in stocki- 
nette st. for 2 (2%, 3) ins. or desired 
depth. K 4 rows (2 ridges). Bind off 
30 (32,34) sts. at beg. of next 2 rows. 


Peak: Work 6 rows in stockinette st. 
on remaining 30 (31,32) sts. Dec. 1 st. 
at beg, and end of every other row, 5 
times. Work even on 20 (21, 22) sts. 
for 2 rows. Inc. 1 st. at beg. and end 
of every other row, 5 times. Work 


Make Your Gifts for Xmas! 
VISIT 


SINGER 


SEWING CENTER 


—FOR ALL YOUR 
SEWING NEEDS 


Singer Sewing Machines 
Singer Vacuum Cleaners 
Singer 
Sewing Machine Co. 


9 W. Beauregard Phone 4212 
San Angelo, Texas 


REGISTERED HAMPSHIRE SHEEP 


Bred from selections of top flocks 
in the United States and England. 


A Quality Flock 


MRS. AMMIE E. WILSON 


PLANO 


County 


Texas 
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Be Prepared! Freeze Now 


For Cold Winter 


FREEZING FOOD, like taking a 
picture, sometimes emphasizes the 
bad features of the subject matter. 
The moral of this is to select top qual- 
ity fruits and vegetables at their best 
eating stage for the freezing process. 

Freezing adds nothing to the orig- 
inal qualities. Seeds in berries and 
woodiness in asparagus and green 
beans are more noticeable after freez- 
ing and storage than before. 


BERRY PRESERVES 

A supply of fresh strawberry pre- 
serves the year around is one of the 
beauties of the frozen foods world. 
Just freeze the berries whole as they 
ripen and keep a record of the amount 
of sugar used. When you want to 
make the frozen berries into preserves 
add the rest of the sugar and cook 
quickly. 

Preserves are extra good because 
the sugar completely penetrates the 
berries while they are frozen. The 
quality is superior because you have 
fresh preserves all the time, and the 
color is good. 

Use equal amounts of strawberries 
and sugar by weight. Boil the mixture 
rapidly until the syrup falls off the 
spoon in thick heavy drops. Time will 
be 10 to 15 minutes if you are boiling 
a quart of berries in a rather shallow 
pan with wide top and flat bottom. 

When cooking is complete, cool 
the preserves rapidly in the pan, using 
ice water. Let them stand several 
hours before putting into sterilized 
containers. Stir occasionally. Cover 
with hot paraffin immediately after 
filling the container. 


THAWING 
The best flavor and color is retained 
in frozen fruit if it is served before it 
is completely defrosted. Thawing 
fruit in the sealed container helps pre- 
vent change of color. There are three 
ways of thawing a one-pound package 


even on 30 (31, 32) sts. for 6 rows. 
Bind off. Weave back seam. 


With right side to you, tie in yarn to 
bottom of cap, pick up 60 (64, 68) sts. 
around bottom. P next row. Work 
even in stockinette st. for 6 rows. 
Dec. 1 st. at beg. and end of every 
row, 5 times. Work even on 50 (54, 
58) sts. for 4 rows. Inc. 1 st. at beg. 
and end of every row, 5 times. Work 
even on 60 (64, 68) sts. for 6 rows. 
Bind off. 


Finishing: Cut a piece of cardboard 
size of peak, insert between upper and 
lower parts and crochet 1 row s. c. 
around peak. 


Chin Strap: With right side to you, tie 
in yarn to right side of back piece, 
pick up 6 sts. Work even in stocki- 
nette st. until chin strap measures 54% 
(6, 64) ins. or desired length. 


Crochet 1 row s. c. around back piece 
and entire chin strap. Work a button- 
loop at end of chin strap. Crochet 
around 2 button molds. Sew buttons 
in place. 


of fruit recommended by the Univer- 
sity of California Agricultural Exten- 
sion Service. Six to 8 hours are re- 
quired in the refrigerator, two to 3 
hours at room temperature, or fast 
thawing can be done by placing the 
sealed package in a pan of cold 
water for one-half to one hour. 

Do not thaw more fruit than you 
plan to use at one time. If you have 
to hold fruit after thawing, simmer it 
for a few minutes and chill before 
storing. This will help keep the fresh 
color and flavor. 

In an emergency, frozen fruit may 
be held 2 to 3 days in the refrigerator. 
but it must be watched for signs of 
spoilage. Throw away any thawed 
fruit that looks off-color, has a pecu- 
liar ordor, or is slimy. Do not taste. 


FREEZING VEGETABLES 

Three vegetables are almost use- 
less when frozen in whole form, but 
are good in combination with other 
vegetables. They are tomatoes, pep- 
per and eggplant. When thawed, a 
whole tomato collapses into a sack, 
partially filled with seeds and watery 
pulp. Eggplants become black and 
bitter and frozen peppers are not 
satisfactory. 

TOMATOES 

Tomato juice prepared as for can- 

ning can be packed in almost any 


liquid-tight frozen tood container and 
frozen for later use. It will not spoil 
as long as the product is kept at 10 
g lower. There is no 
danger of loss by flat-scouring organ- 
isms, as in the case of canned or 
bottled juice preserved by ordinary 
home methods. 


degrees F. or 


With little or no change in their 
original state, tomatoes can be frozen 
in combination with corn, eggplant. 
okra, Zucchini squash, peppers and 
rice, spaghetti with cheese sauce. 

EGGPLANT 

Eggplant may be peeled, sliced, 
blanched (preferably in steam) and 
frozen for frying later. Two pieces of 
moisture-proof cellophane or other 
moisture proof sheeting placed be- 
tween the slices allow the eggplant to 
be separated and fried while still 
solidly-frozen, otherwise the product 
must be thawed before frying. 

Eggplant may also be cut into sticks 
which are then blanched, cooled and 
packaged for French frying later. Or, 
the eggplant sticks may be fried in 
deep tat and then packaged for freez- 
ing. 

Eggplant may be cut into pieces, 
cooked until soft then packaged and 
frozen. Two parts stewed tomatoes 
with‘one part stewed eggplant makes 
a good combination. 

In freezing eggplant with tomatoes, 
prepare and dice one medium-size 
eggplant. Saute in a small amount of 
bacon fat or shortening with % cup 
minced onion and % cup minced 
green pepper. Cook until slightly 

(Continued on page 68) 
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MILL REPAIRS 


AERMOTOR MILLS 
— AND REPAIRS 


WATER WELL 


SUPPLIES 
— OF ALL KINDS 


ALL KINDS OF 
BUILDING MATERIAL 


WEST TEXAS 
LUMBER COMPANY 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


SERVING 
WEST TEXAS 


Milk—Ice Cream 
Phone 6966 
322 Pulliam Street 


P. B. BOX 550 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


San Angelo, Texas 


SERVING THE RANCH PEOPLE OF WEST TEXAS SINCE 1913 
WE CORDIALLY INVITE YOU TO OUR STORE 
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brown, (about 10 minutes.) Add 6 
tomatoes which have been skinned 
and coarsely cut up. Season with pep- 
per and salt and cook 5 minutes. 
Young tender pieces of okra may be 
added to this mixture along with the 
minced green pepper. 
PEPPERS 
To prepare stuffed peppers for 
freezing, wash and clean by cutting 
off stem end, Scrape out seeds and 
pulp and blanch by dropping peppers 
‘in boiling water for four minutes. 
Qool quickly in cold water. Fill 
blanched peppers with a combination 
of cooked elbow macaroni and diced 
cooked beef seasoned with pepper 
and salt. Pour about 4% inch seasoned 
tomato juice into the bottom of the 
containers (tray type aluminum froz- 
en food containers). Crimp or seal on 
the container cover. Then freeze, tak- 
ing care to keep the containers up- 
right. 
For stuffed peppers with corn fill- 
ing, cook together 2 cups freshly cut 


or frozen corn, one green pepper, 
chopped; one medium-sized chopped 
onion, and one shredded _pimiento; 
season with tbsp. butter; salt, pepper 
and paprika. 

Thicken by stirring 2 tbsp. flour 
into ‘2 cup milk. Stir the mixture until 
well blended and thick. Pour into 
pepper shells and sprinkle with but- 
tered bread crumbs. Cooking time for 
frozen stuffed peppers in a 425 de- 
gree (F) preheated oven, is approxi- 
mately 45 minutes. 


LAMB CHOPS WITH 
GREEN PEPPER 

FOUR LARGE lamb chops, 1'2 cups 
stock, 2 small onions (minced), 1 ta- 
blespoon curry powder, 2 green pep- 
pers (chopped), 1'2 tablespoons corn 
flour, | cup canned tomatoes, salt and 
pepper. 

Fry the onions and peppers in 3 
tablespoons fat, until tender. Add the 
tomatoes and stock to taste. Thicken 
with flour mixed with a little cold 
water. Broil chops highly, season, lay 
them in baking dish, pour over the 
sauce and bake 15 minutes in a hot 
oven, Serve with steamed rice. This 
recipe will serve 4. 

Mrs. Scott L. Hartgrove, 
Paint Rock, Texas. 


SHeep & Goat RaIsER 


Hidden Profits on 


The Range 


By H. M. Bell 


Soil Conservation Service 
Fort Worth, Texas 


IN THE North Concho Soil Conser- 
vation District there are many acres 
commonly known as “tobosa flat.” 
To the casual observer, tobosa grass 
is about all that grows on these flats. 
Other grasses are never seen growing 
with the tobosa. But on the better 
managed range this is not the case. 
Hidden grasses such sideoats 
grama, blue grama, buffalograss and 


others have made their appearance. 
They have got their heads up above 
the tobosa grass and are making that 
land look like a real range rather than 
a tobosa flat. 

The appearance of these grasses is 
not something new or unusual, but 
merely the result of good range man- 
agement. Those grasses, plants and 

(Continued on page 70) 


The Furniture That Fits Any Home . . . Any Style And 
Period Of Your Surroundings. . . So Versatile! That’s why 
it’s such an investment in good living. Visit us soon and let 
us show you how much extra convenience and beauty you'll 
add to your home with ‘Cross Country. 


ROBERT MASSIE CO. 


“Everything in Furniture” San Angelo, Texas 


(Top) — Sideoats grama making. its appearance in a dense stand of 
tobosa grass on the Dan Ritter ranch. This range has been conservatively 
grazed the past few years. Through this type of management the grass 
plants were in a good, thrifty condition able to take full advantage of 
the exceptional rainfall of the past summer. 


(Bottom) — Where cedar was uprooted on the Neil Munn ranch and 
KR bluestem seed scattered in the disturbed area. The grass came up to 
an excellent stand, and has made a good seed crop this year. This prac- 
tice is proving very worth while where undesirable trees and shrubs are 
being mechanically removed from range land. 

—USDA SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE PHOTOS 
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INCREASING THE FREIGHT RATES 
REDUCES RAILROADS’ EARNINGS 


By Chas. 


A. Stewart, Traffic Manager 


Livestock Traffic Association 


THE MOST convincing proof that 
railroad operating costs cannot con- 
stantly increase and such increases be 
passed on to the shipping public by 
increasing freight rates, is found by 
a brief look at the loss the railroads 
have suffered in their revenue from 
livestock traffic during the past three 
years. 

There have been three increases 
in livestock rates since 1947. These 
increases resulted from what were 
termed “Revenue Cases” — that is, 
petitions filed by the railroads with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
asking for a general increase in all 
rates, which it has contended were 
too low to produce sufficient revenue 
to maintain adequate rail transporta- 
tion. The reasons advanced were va- 
rious increased costs of operation. 
That the cost of operation has in- 
creased is beyond argument, but, 
bearing in mind that the only object 
of these increases was to secure ad- 
ditional revenue, the primary consid- 
eration is, would the increases ac- 
complish this objective. 

In all of these cases, the Texas 
Sheep & Goat Raisers’ Association, 
and other livestock organizations, 
took the position that, while in a pe- 
riod of constantly rising costs of op- 
eration, the railroads must have ad- 
ditional net revenue, compounding 
several general increases upon the 
livestock rate structure, would retard 
the movement and the increased rates 
instead of resulting in more revenue, 
would result in less revenue. In oth- 
er words, the railroads were pricing 
themselves out of the market. Sub- 
sequent events have shown this po- 
sition was sound, as is easily demon- 
strated. 

In 1947 there was an increase of 
15 per cent granted on livestock. The 
railroads received $12,000,000 less 
from livestock traffic in 1947 than in 
1946. In 1948 there was an increase 
ranging from 20 per cent in the West, 
to 30 per cent in the East. The rail- 
roads again received $12,000,000 less 
revenue than in 1946. In 1949 there 
was an increase ranging from 8 per 
cent in the West to 10 per cent in 
the East. The railroads received $14,- 
000,000 less revenue from livestock 
in 1949 than in 1946. In spite of the 
substantial increases, the railroads 
actually received less revenue from 
livestock traffic after the increases 
became effective, than they had be- 
fore. It is therefore obvious that so 
far as livestock traffic is concerned, 
the answer to the railroads’ need for 
additional revenue does not lie in the 
direction of increased rates. The ir- 
refutable facts point in the opposite 
direction. 

Admittedly, the railroads’ prob- 
lems are complex and difficult, and 
the answers certainly not obvious, 
but if there is any one fact that is 


clear, it is that the answer is not in- 
creased rates on livestock traffic. It 
is easy to make the broad, general 
statement that part of the answer lies 
in reduced operating costs, but, ap- 
parently, any such reductions are im- 
mediately absorbed by increases in 
wages and materials. The very rapid 
and widespread adoption of Diesel 
power has resulted in a tremendous 
saving, but there has been no reflec- 
tion of this saving in reduced rates. 
Passenger service continues to be a 
burden, which the shipping public 
must bear. The deficit from passen- 
ger traffic is over $500,000,000 year- 
ly. This means that the railroads lose 
that sum each year in their passenger 
train operations, and, of course, the 
users of freight service have to ab- 
sorb this, in the rates they pay. So 
long as the attitude prevails that in- 
creased freight rates is the answer to 
the railroads’ financial difficulties, 
those difficulties will never be over- 
come, but rather tend to become 
so acute that the only remedy will 
be a virtual transportation revolution. 


SHEEP INTEREST 
DEVELOPS AROUND 


LUBBOCK 
TOLBERT COLEMAN, Route 4, 
Lubbock, recently purchased a stud 
ram from John Williams, Eldorado. 
Mr. Coleman is starting a registered 
flock of Rambouillets, using register- 
ed ewes from Texas Technological 
College which are also of the John 
Williams breeding. Mr. Coleman says 
there are only small flocks of sheep 
in his area but that they are becom- 
ing more popular and interest in 
sheep became more pronounced when 
cotton controls were placed upon 
production. He feels that the area 
will become a large sheep feeding 
center in the not too distant future. 
Mr. Coleman is a stock farmer and 
trained in F.F.A. work. He, like many 
others, considers livestock produc- 
tion more interesting and profitable 
than farming. 


J. H. Proctor is reported to have 
sold his 9,000-acre ranch near Semi- 
nole, Texas to John L. Hill of Ama- 
rillo and Ralph Bolen of Genesco, 
Illinois. The purchase price was not 
divulged. 


Ray Bladwell who represents Forst- 
mann Woolen Company, Passaic, New 
Jersey, and who is a native of Aus- 
tralia, made a tour of West Texas re- 
cently. He is reported to have bought 
four stud Rambouillet rams from C. 
B. Wardlaw of Del Rio for shipment 
to Australia for experimental pur- 
poses. 


¢ 


Fred R. Beasiey, Appraiser 
504 So. Texas Bidg. 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


Terms Fitted to Your Needs 


P.O. Box 656 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


TEXAS BRANCH OFFICE, 315 Wilson Bidg., DALLAS, TEXAS 


NEWARK, NL 


a 


Low Rate 


Jack C. Hunnicutt, Appraiser James A. Prugel, Appraiser 


ABILENE, TEXAS 


RANCH LOANS 


Long Term 


933 Blair St. 
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FEED — SEED 


All Farm-Ranch 
Supplies 


Grass Seeds of Every Kind 
Stokes Feed & Seed Co. 


H. V. (BUZZIE) STOKES, Owner 


426 S. Oakes St. — Phone 3656 — San Angelo 
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MAINTAIN YOUR ASSOCIATION — SUPPORT PROMOTION 


PLAN TO BUY BETTER ANGORA 
GOATS THIS YEAR — AND BUY 
REGISTERED BREEDING GOATS 


AMERICAN ANGORA GOAT BREEDERS ASS'N. 
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Incorporated 1900 
ROCKSPRINGS, TEXAS 
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WELCOME 


SHEEP & GOAT RAISERS 
FOR YOUR 35th ANNUAL 
CONVENTION 


DAGGETT-REEN COM. CO. 


Established 1909 


STEADY RELIABLE DEPENDABLE 


ANGORA NANNIES 
FOR SALE 


| have for sale 90 head of Registered C Type Angora nannies, 


yearlings to six years, bred to top stud billies. These nannies 
were shown August 20th and will be ready to show Nov. 15th. 


BROOKS SWEETEN 


ROCKSPRINGS, TEXAS 


ROACHES DO NOT DIE 


WHEN COLD WEATHER COMES! 
They nest in the lining of the hot water heater, 
the stove and inside of walls —then these un- 
pleasant guests come out late at night to roam 
through the house and into food and clothing. 

NOW IS THE TIME TO PUT THE 

HOUSE IN ORDER FOR WINTER 

Just Apply BUG JUICE 
In Sufficient Amounts Per Directions. 
Use the Powerful But Safe 


BUG JUICE 


Available at your favorite store. 


Jay-Kay Paint Mig. Co. 


Box 1365 San Angelo 


SHEEP & Goat 


Lamb Feeding Situation 


THE NUMBER of sheep and lambs 
to be fed for the winter and spring 
market is expected to be smaller than 
the number fed last year, the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics has_re- 
ported. A smaller supply of lambs and 
a broad demand for breeding stock 
are the principal reasons for the re- 
duction in lamb feeding. Feed sup- 
plies are abundant in all except a few 
local areas. The wheat pasture areas 
of Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas have 
made very good progress, but the 
supply of lambs will not fulfill the 


HIDDEN PROFITS 


(Continued from page 68) 


seed are and always have been pres- 
ent with the tobosa grass but, with 
heavy grazing, they are kept sup- 
pressed and hidden from view. They 
produce very little forage when 
grazed so closely, and the range con- 
tinues to get worse rather than better. 


Although tobosa grass serves well 
as a cover for the soil and is not a 
bad grazing plant at certain seasons 
of the year, there is more to the 
story. When a range is grazed heavily 
enough to keep the better grasses 
from growing with the tobosa, it is 
those open areas without tobosa on 
them that suffer most. Stock will 
concentrate on them, graze them 
bare, graze out the better grasses 
and eventually there is only poor 
range subject to all of Nature’s de- 
structive forces. 


Land managed with conservation 
as an objective as important as in- 
come will always look like a range 
and those hidden profits will become 
real. In the North Concho Soil Con- 
servation District these improved con- 
ditions are in evidence on ranches of 
a number of district cooperators. The 
waving heads of sideoats grama can 
be seen on the Lee and Bill Reed 
ranch along the Sterling City — Big 
Spring highway and on the Dan Rit- 
ter and Neil Munn ranches out the 
Robert Lee highway. 


Another hidden profit has come to 
light on a number of ranches. Cedar 
has been uprooted and grass seed 
scattered in the disturbed area. KR 
bluestem is proving its worth for this 
use. On the Neil Munn ranch these 
once waste areas have become high 
producing, soil conserving, improved 
range spots that enable one to see 
the range as range and not an area 
of worthless trees, shrubs, poor grass 
and weeds. 


Sometimes we fail to see the forest 
for the trees, Likewise we may fail to 
see the range for the grass. Such a 
situation has come to light this year 
on many West Texas ranges. It has 
happened for two important reasons. 
One is the excellent rainfall during 
the growing season. A more import- 
ant reason is that ranchers are taking 
better care of their ranges. The good 
care, in turn, has enabled them to 
make better use of the rainfall. 


demand, although Kansas may pas- 
ture as many as last year, 

Lambs have made good to excel- 
lent progress this season, and in the 
Pacific Northwest States, a higher 
proportion was finished to slaughter 
weights, which reduces the supply 
for feeding purposes. In the Corn 
Belt States, a strong demand exists 
for feeder lambs and there has been 
a relatively heavy movement from 
the range states to the Midwest. 
However, most Corn Belt States will 
feed fewer lambs this year than last. 
Excellent feed conditions, especially 
wheat pastures, and a larger 1950 
lamb crop will increase lamb feed- 
ing in Texas. In the West, California 
will likely feed more than the small 
number fed a year ago. One or two 
other Western States may show small 
increases but the remainder, includ- 
ing Colorado, will feed less. 


The number of lambs available for 
feeding, slaughter and replacement 
is again smaller than in the previous 
year. The 1950 lamb crop in the 13 
Western sheep states was only slight- 
ly smaller than in 1949 but was the 
smallest on record and 33 per cent 
below the 10-year average. Of the 
Western States, Texas and Wyoming 
had significantly larger lamb crops, 
while Idaho, Utah, Oregon and Wash- 
ington showed moderate increases. In 
all other Western States, the 1950 
lamb crop was smaller. In the Pacific 
Northwest, favorable feed conditions 
resulted in a high proportion of the 
lambs reaching slaughter weights. 
This is in contrast to last year when 
many feeder type lambs were market- 
ed. Slaughter of lambs from Western 
States has been less than a year ago, 
but not encugh less to greatly increase 
the supply of lambs available for feed- 
ing. There is reported to be a heavy 
demand for all types of breeding 
stock, including ewe lambs, for herd 
building purposes. This will further 
reduce the feeder lamb supply. 

In most of the Western States, 
weather and feed conditions have 
been favorable and lambs have de- 
veloped well. Good weights have 
been been obtained with some re- 
ports indicating lambs to be heavier 
than a year ago. Feed grain and 
roughage supplies are ample, except 
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in a few local areas. With a record 
sugar beet crop, supplies of beet tops 
and pulp will be larger than last year. 
In the Pacific Northwest, lambs were 
moving slightly later than last year, 
while the movement from Western 
Colorado, Wyoming and some other 
areas is somewhat early. There has 
been an. interest by Corn Belt feed- 
ers in securing early delivery of west- 
ern lambs. This has resulted in a 
relatively heavy early movement to 
feeding areas in the Corn Belt. 
Texas Prospects Excellent 

Prospects for lamb feeding in the 
wheat pasture areas of Kansas, Okla- 
homa and Northwest Texas are very 
favorable. In Texas, small grain pas- 
ture prospects are excellent and lamb 
pasturing operations are expected to 
be substantially higher than last year. 
The availability of feeder lambs now 
appears to be the chief limiting fac- 
tor in Texas. Prospects are bright for 
Kansas wheat field lamb feeding. 
Volunteer wheat pastures, although 
not in excess supply, have furnished 
good feed and sown what is now ex- 
pected to be ready when needed. 
The August-September movement of 
lambs into Western Kansas was 
sharply higher than in the same 
months last year. The August-Septem- 
ber movement was also higher than 
that in 1948 when dry conditions in 
Wyoming, Colorado and Texas forced 
the lambs out early. The October 
movement is also expected to be 
large, but the number of available 
lambs will finally limit the Kansas 
wheat pasturing operation. However, 
present indications point to as much 
or slightly more lamb feeding on 
Kansas wheat fields this year than 
last. 


In the Western States only Califor- 
nia is expected to feed more lambs 
than last year. California lamb feed- 
ing last year was at a lower level 
than in several recent years. The 
feed supply in irrigated pastures, sug- 
ar beet and stubble fields is plenti- 
ful. The Imperial Valley, the most 
important California lamb feeding 
area is expected to feed somewhat 
more lambs this year than a year ago. 
However, lack of feeder lambs will 
limit feeding operations in the state. 
In the irrigated Scottsbluff area of 
Wyoming and Nebraska feed supplies 
are plentiful, but lamb feeding is not 
expected to be greatly different than 
the relatively small number fed a 
year ago. 

Demand for feeder lambs has been 
very strong and prices are at record 
levels. The average price of feeder 
lambs on the Denver market for the 
week ended September 30 was $28.90 
per hundred pounds, an all-time high, 
compared with $23.00 for the same 
week last year. 


Leroy Nichols, Leakey, reports that 
he will have some lambs to sell around 
the first of December. He recently 
purchased all of the Edgar Richards, 
Con Can, registered Angora does. 
There were 104 registered does, 
which makes Mr. Nichols’ herd num- 
ber some 400 head of registered does 
now. He said his goats had done extra 
well this year and are shearing heavy. 
He contracted his mohair to Jim 
Priour at Ingram at 84 cents and 
$1.08. 


Welcome to Fort Worth 


Livestock interests at Fort Worth extend a hearty welcome 


to members of Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Association 
and Women’s Auxiliary for their 35th Annual Convention 
(November 20-22). While you are here see and enjoy the 
city and drop out to the Stockyards and visit with us and 
your many friends in the livestock industry. 

The Stockyards, Commission Firms and dealers at Fort Worth 
have a host of friends among your membership, many who 
have shipped constantly from one generation to the other, 
to this market with realization that their interests would al- 


ways be safeguarded. 


COME OUT AND ENJOY STOCKYARDS HOSPITALITY 


Font Wonth Stockyands 


A division of United Stockyards Corporation 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


Tune in for daily broadcast: Special Market News and Information, WBAP “570” 
7:30 a. m. — 3:30 p. m. WBAP “820” 6:15 a. m., 6:30 a. m., 9:35 a. m. 
and 2:06 p. m. WFAA “820” 8:00 a. m., 12 noon, 6:45 p. m. 
(No broadcasts Saturday afternoon and Sunday) 
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Right Now Is The Time 
3 WRITE FOR CATALOGUE OF FINE 


FRUIT TREES, PECAN TREES 
AND NURSERY STOCK 


New Braunfels 
Nursery & Floral Co. 


Howard W. Locke, Mgr. 
P. O. Box 418 


New Braunfels, Texas 


> 


MAINTAIN YOUR ASSOCIATION — SUPPORT PROMOTION 


You Are Always 


Visit our store and make 


our phones. . 
car at any nearby park- 


= 


Welcome! 


it a place of rest . . . use 
. park your 


ing place . . . present the 
parking ticket for our 
O.K., without cost to you. 


KING 


Furniture Co. 
205-207 W. Commerce 
San Antonio, Texas 


When Answering Advertisements 
Please Mention This Magazine— 


GANANTONIO 


TEXAS SHEEP AND GOAT 
RAISERS’ HEADQUARTERS 
Famous for its pleasant accom- 
modations and friendly service, 


The Gunter is truly 
the center of every- 
thing in San Antonio 


PONY wit PUMPER 


pumping unit 
Texas farms 
and ranches. A real drought-fighter, the Pony 
Pumper will deliver up to 550 gallons per 
hour. Fuel capacity for 5 hours continuous 
operation under full load, ball bearings auto- 
matically oiled, air cooled — same in summer 
and winter. For plenty of good water rely on 
Pony Pumpers. See your dealer for details. 


A new light weight, deep well 
fer South 


ALAMO IRON*WORKS 
San Angelo - Brownsville - Houston 
Corpus Christi - San Antonio 


SHeep & Goat RAISER 


SAN 


SHEEP AND GOAT PRICES SHOW 
LITTLE CHANGE IN TEXAS 


EXCEPT FOR feeder lambs and year- 
lings, prices of sheep, lambs and goats 
showed little change in Texas during 
the first part of October, reports the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture’s 
Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration. 

Since the last of September, prices 
of feeder lambs and yearlings broke 
$3 per 100 pounds by October 19 at 
both Fort Worth and San Antonio in 
the face of broad demand and larger 
marketings. 

For the first time in several months, 
receipts at the two Texas yards were 
larger than the previous month, al- 
though October’s gain was small. 
Some 10,400 head of sheep and lambs 
were yarded at Fort Worth through 
the 18th, compared with 10,300 dur- 
ing early September. At San Antonio, 
about 6,000 came in, while only 5,000 
were counted a month earlier. 

Aged sheep and feeder lambs com- 
prised the bulk of runs at San Antonio 
and Fort Worth. Slaughter lambs 
were generally scarce, and often fail- 
ed to fill demand. 

Outlet for feeder lambs was very 
broad during the early part of Oc- 
tober. Abundant feed supplies and 
prospects for favorable lamb feeding 
operations this fall and winter were 
the principal factors behind the strong 
demand. However, availability of 
feeder lambs seemed to be the limit- 
ing factor. 

By October 19, feeder lambs were 
selling around $3 below near record 
levels of late September. At Fort 
Worth, common to good offerings 
went back to the country at $23 to 
$26. Medium and good grades moved 
from San Antonio to feedlots at $25 
to $26. Feeder yearlings declined 50c 
at Fort Worth and sold at $22 and 
down. At San Antonio, medium and 
good shorn yearling and two-year-old 
feeders turned at $19.50 to $22. 

Slaughter lamb trade was _ poorly 
tested at most sessions. Prices fluc- 

tuated slightly, but were not material- 
ly changed from the close of Septem- 
ber ao Good wooled lambs went 
to slaughter at $27 per 100 pounds in 
Fort Worth and at $26 to $27 in 
San Antonio. Shorn slaughter lambs 
of good and choice grade also found 
a $27 top at Fort Worth. 


Yearling lambs looked around $1 
higher at $23 to $24.50 for medium 
and good shorn offerings at Fort 
Worth. San Antonio cleared a few 
good yearlings at $22, about un- 
changed for the month. 

Aged sheep maintained a_ fairly 
steady trend at both Texas stockyards 
during the first half of October. Cull 
to medium slaughter ewes were sell- 
ing around $13 to $15 at both yards 
by mid-month. Aged wethers were 


scarce at Fort Worth, but good lots 
scaled $16 to $17 at San Antonio. 

Compared to live market activity, 
wholesale dressed lamb and mutton 
trade offered an irregular trend. For 
the first 19 days of October, both 
lamb and mutton lost $1 to $2 per 100 
pounds at Chicago, but advanced that 
much at New York. 

Active outlets for goats at San An- 
tonio developed a steady to higher 
trend during early October. Receipts 
fell sharply with only about 4,500 
head offered through the 18th, com- 
pared with over 10,000 in the same 
period a month earlier. In fact, by 
mid-month, offerings were too small 
to fully test trade at many sessions. 


Mature goats generally ranged from 
$11.50 to $13 per 100 pounds at 
San Antonio, to post a steady to 50c 
higher trend for the month. Kid goats 
moved in a $6.50 to $7.50 spread to 
bring the low end of the range up 
$2.50 since late September. 


The general trend in cattle markets 
at San Antonio and Fort Worth mov- 
ed around $1 to $2 lower, paralleling 
the downturn in wholesale dressed 
meat trade at Chicago and New York. 
Principal exception, was a $1 to $2 
upswing on stocker and feeder cattle 
and all classes of calves at Fort 
Worth. 

After several weeks of falling prices 
Texas hog markets reacted upward 
around mid-October. This change fol- 
lowed a $3 to $5 gain in wholesale 
dressed pork trade at principal mar- 
kets. Near the end of the third week 
of October, butcher hogs were 
around $1 or more above September's 
close. Sows were up 50c to $1 at 
Fort Worth and scored $2 to $2.50 
advances at San Antonio. In contrast, 
feeder pigs suffered a 50c loss at San 
Antonio and fell $1 at Fort Worth. 


GARAGE! 


“Now, let's go over that once more, 
lady—about the piston going up one 
cylinder and down the other!” 
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GATEWAY SOUTHWEST 


OLUMBIA SHEEP 
“The All-American Breed” 


Try Columbia Rams for more profits from 


L. M. MURPHY JOINS 


NEW WOOL TOP FIRM 


L. M. (SLIM) MURPHY has joined 
the newly organized firm of Thur- 
mond and Cuneo, Inc., Boston. Geo. 
M. Thurmond, formerly of Del Rio, 
has been made president of the firm. 

Murphy, for 10 years a representa- 
tive of Draper Top Co., is now south- 
western representative for Thurmond 
and Cuneo, buying wools in Texas and 
New Mexico. 

Thurmond has been president of 
the Draper Top Co. He resigned to 
form the, new company with Everett 
L. Cuneo, Boston, and Murphy of 
Johnson City. Thurmond is a brother 
of District Judge Roger Thurmond ot 
Del Rio, and a son of the first at- 
torney for the Texas Sheep and Goat 
Raisers’ Association. 

Murphy's assistant in 
west will be Denman L. 
Rocksprings. 


the south- 
Cloudt of 


Pat Cooper of Fort Stockton has 
leased two pastures from Will Harral 
and 7 sections from Ed Ligon in the 
Fort Stockton area. Also he got 10 
acres of irrigated land from Rush 
Schlegel of Fort Stockton. 

Cooper bought 150 yearling ewes 
from Cleve Jones, Jr. of Sonora. Price 
was $30 a head. 

Cooper sold 1,000 mixed Rambouil- 


let lambs to Worth Evans and Ruben 
Keys of Fort Davis tor Robert Walker 
and Ferris Baker of Fort Stockton. 
The lambs which had been on feed 
near Bakerstield, weighed 62 pounds. 
Price was 30 cents a pound. 


R. M. Simmons of Sweetwater 
bought 200 head of 6-year-old ewes 
off irrigated grainfields near Pecos. 
Ewes were bred to Suffolk rams for 
February lambs. Price $20 a 
head. 


Jimmy Mills and Orville Lee of Del 
Rio bought the W. L. Moody lambs 
of Del Rio. Between 2,500 and 3,000 
mutton lambs were purchased out of 
the wool at 25 cents a pound for de- 
livery the last week in October. 


E. B. Pinson and Russell Hays of 
San Angelo delivered 500 mixed Ram- 
bouillet lambs to T. W. Winters of 
Lampasas. Delivery was made at Ta- 
tum, N. M. The lambs, which weighed 
76 pounds, sold at 2742 cents a pound. 


Bill Sohl and Q. W. Abbington of 
Alpine bought 1,000 Rambouillet 
yearling ewes from Floyd McMullan 
of San Angelo for delivery October 
27. Price was $30 a head. 


W. T. Green of San Angelo sold 
1,000 ewes to Sutton and Turner of 
Melvin for delivery November 1. The 
ewes were 5-vear-olds and up and 
sold at $21 a head. 


was 


commercial flocks 
FREE literature, write 


COLUMBIA SHEEP BREEDERS ASS'N. 
OF AMERIC 
Fargo, North Dakota 


301 Biack Building 


MAKE IT SAFE 
TO BE THIRSTY 
THE OGDEN PURIFIER GIVES 
SPARKLING --- DELICIOUS --- ATER 


Install this water purifier 
in kitchen or bathroom in 
a few moments . . . a new 
filtering concept based on 
20 years of research and 
engineering! Only 6” high, 
5” diameter, weighs 2 Ib., 


3 oz.! 
Mail Orders 


ORDER YOURS TODAY Filled Day Received. 
Shipped Prepaid 


$29.50 Anywhere In U. S. 


KALLISON’S RANCH—Breeders of Reg. Polled Herefords 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR’S GREETINGS FROM ALL INTERESTS 
ON THE SOUTHWEST'S OLDEST COMPLETE LIVESTOCK MARKET 


TO 


Texas Sheep & Goat Raisers’ Association 


AND THE WOMEN’S AUXILIARY 


In 35th Annual Convention, November 20th, 21st and 22nd, 1950, Fort Worth, Texas 


v. Registered Posted Public Stockyards under Packers and 
u. of Agri 
S$. BONDED SELLING AGENCIES, All issi Regi d 


9 and 
Bonded under P. G S. Adm., U. S. Dep: of Agricult (general supervision, 


trade p 

U. S. G STATE SCALE INSPECTIONS. Eight modern scales inspected and test 
weights calibrated by weight and measure engineers of both Federal and State. 
MARKET REPORTING, Marketing Specialist U.S.D.A. of Federal-State Market News 
Service and Federal Meat Grading Inspector. Unbiased daily market news for 
press, radio and public by standard grades and price trends. 

U. S. LIVESTOCK SANITATION, U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry, seven Inspec- 
tors stationed on yards make daily inspection for livestock disease and parasites. 


FULL SUPERVISION — CENTRAL-TERMINAL MARKET, 24 HOURS DAILY, OVER 61 YEARS 


THE CENTRAL PULIC MARKET A COMPLETE SERVICE INSTITUTION 


STATE LIVESTOCK SANITATION, State Livestock _Sanitary yoy of Texas, 
ree —— stationed on yards make daily disease 

parasi' 

BRAND INSPECTION, Texas G Southwestern Cattle Raisers’ Assn., five in- 

<wiahiane one District Supervisor stationed on yards make ate inspection on 

— ear marks and identifying characteristics under U. S. rity. 

S. BONDED ORDER BUYERS, All ape Order Buyers, ‘ioe and Bonded 
pot d P. G S. Administration U.S.D.A. , (general supervision, trade practices and 
bond limited to designated markets only 
JOINT 7 ee OFFICE, All livestock freight billing, rates, interstate sanitary 
and U. S. Interstate C handled by expert clerks 
—*¥, jointly by Stockyards and all Railroad Lines. 

U. S. G STATE-CITY INSPECTED MEAT PACKERS, All meat processors of this 
major packing terminal are under separate crews of certified veterinary meat in- 
spectors of Federal, State and City controls are stationed in various plants. 


STOCK SAN ANTONIO 
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CONSIGN YOUR SHIPMENTS TO 


A LIVE SELLING ORGANIZATION 


% WITH YEARS OF EXPERIENCE 
% COMPLETE SALES FORCE AND FACILITIES 
% ALERT TO YOUR BEST INTERESTS 


TELEPHONES: 
FANNIN 5367 
CATHEDRAL 6331 
LONG DIST. 408 


LIVESTOCK COMMISSION CO. 


EXCHANGE BUILDING - UNION STOCK YARDS - SAN ANTONIO 6, TEXAS 
ARTHUR DUNBAR IN CHARGE OF SHEEP AND GOAT SALES 
HOME PHONE: KENWOOD 0646 


This? 
Sheepmen, It’s Up To You! 


* 200 Lbs. of Wool Are Required Per Soldier 
Each Year. 


* Are You Aware of Our Wool Situation? 

U.S. D. A. Studies Show Room for One-Third 
Increase in Sheep Production. 

* The U. S. D. A. Estimates A Near Record 
Supply of Concentrates and Hay. 


* The Future For Fine Wool Sheep Has Never 
Been Brighter. 


Buy RAMBOUILLETS 


For Free Information Write 


American Rambouillet 
Sheep Breeders Ass'n. 


710 McBurnett Building San Angelo, Texas 


(Continued from page 27) 


over 642 lb., showing that Americans 
will eat more lamb if it is available. 
The Nation’s wool requirements are 
expected to be greatly extended by 
increase in population and military 
needs at a time when world wool con- 
sumption is already exceeding pro- 
duction. Sheep numbers are increas- 
ing but it will take some time to reach 
the desired level. 


SHEEP & GoaT RAISER 


The USDA is expected to en- 
courage expansion of sheep numbers, 
and add stability to production by: 
(a) wool support programs, (b) ex- 
panded programs to increase carrying 
capacities, (c) administration of public 
lands for maximum carrying capacity 
and stability for operators, (d) and 
continued improvement of marketing 
practices and control of predatory 
animals. 

CONDITIONS ARE FAVOR- 
ABLE FOR RECORDING A BIG- 
GER AND BETTER CHAPTER IN 
THE “RAMBOUILLET STORY” IN 
1951. 


~ SUMMARY OF RAMBOUILLET RAM SALES 1949 AND 1950 _ 


Top Price Stud Rams Top Price for a Pen Total Sold 
for a Ram No. Avg. No. Avg. No. Avg. 
Registered Rambouillet Ram Sale, San Angelo, Texas 
1949-$ 600.00 28 $251.78 5 $310.00 457 $ 89.89 
1950-$1150.00 23 $429.50 5 $610.00 301 $188.00 
Oregon Ram Sale, Pendleton, Oregon 
1949-$ 250.00 2 $250.00 $160.00 cad $100.64 
1950-$ 550.00 5 $225.00 87 $147.55 
New Mexico Ram Sale, Albuquerque, New Mexico 
1949-$ 300.00 6 $190.00 $150.00 $153.08 
1950-$ 450.00 5 $268.00 5 $225.00 200 $153.08 
_ Sanpete Ram Sale, Ephraim, Utah 
1949- 
1950-$ 1025.00 9 $425.00 209 $169.86 
National Ram Sale, Salt Lake City, Utah 
1949-$ 1000.00 17 $310.29 $235.00 260 $119.89 
1950-$2500.00 20 $706.25 $500.00 292 $222.72 


Wyoming Ram Sale, Casper, Wyoming 


1949- 10 


1950-$ 500.00 


$125.00 287 $ 90.70 
$225.00 316 $174.08 


ASSOCIATION SUGGESTS 
INSPECTORS BY 
COUNTIES 


A SPECIAL committee of Texas 
Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Association 
members met in Austin, October 10, 
with members of the Livestock Sani- 
tary Commission of Texas to devise 
methods for eliminating sheep scab 
in the state. 

Texas has been accused of spread- 
ing scabies to other states and a ma- 
jor problem has arisen concerning the 
moving of Texas sheep to fields and 
ranges of other states. 

The Sheep and Goat Raisers rec- 
ommended that the commissioners’ 
courts in counties with scab infesta- 
tion employ a county inspector. The 
committee suggested further that the 
Sanitary Commission assign some of 
its own inspectors to the sheep scab 
work. 


Three members of the Texas House 
of Representatives were present: 
Dolph Briscoe, Jr., of Uvalde; Reu- 
ben Senterfitt of San Saba, and Peppy 
Blount of Big Spring. Written support 
was received from other members of 
the legislature: Sen. Dorsey Hardeman 
of San Angelo, Mrs. Bob Gurley of 
Del Rio and Callan Graham of Junc- 
tion. Gov. Shivers also pledged his 
cooperation. 

Duval Davidson of Fort Worth, 
Commission director, told the group 
that only five counties remain under 


quarantine, and that all known scab 
cases have been dipped twice. 


Association members attending the 
meeting were: Penrose Metcalfe of 
San Angelo, chairman; Fred Earwood 
of Sonora; Vie Pierce of Ozona; Steve 
Stumberg of Sanderson and Dolph 
Briscoe, Jr., of Uvalde. 


IMPROVEMENT 


(Continued from page 63) 


in which the show is held. Shows 
should, however, consider classifica- 
tions and requests which are adapted 
locally. The practical or commercial 
side of livestock production should 
not be overlooked. More thought 
be given to this important angle, and 
no doubt many shows will stress the 
commercial side of livestock produc- 
tion in the future. 


Champions Bring Too Much Money 

The difference in prices that cham- 
pion fat animals bring in comparison 
to animals placing farther down the 
line is in most cases too great. Too 
much credit and reward is given to 
the boy who was lucky enough to 
win, when the boy on down the line 
worked just as hard. 

To be successful, a show must 
maintain high standards of operation, 
and the management, the exhibitors 
and the public must cooperate very 
closely in all phases of the show. ~ 
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Wool Stocks Ample for 


1951 World Needs 


THERE IS no danger of a world wool 
shortage for either military or civilian 
apparel requirements during 1951, 
although reserve stocks may be re- 
duced to a critical point, F. Eugene 
Ackerman, chairman of the Executive 
Committee of The Wool Bureau, de- 
clares. 

So tar as American wool stocks and 
fabric supplies are concerned, the 
authority added, textiles on hand, and 
in production, were amply sutticient 
to meet all spring 1951 civilian needs, 
and wool now available would be suf- 
ficient to fulfill requirements for Fall 
1951. 

“Wool prices today,” Mr. Acker- 
man said, “represent basically the 
law of supply and demand and the 
effect of world wide inflationary pres- 
sures. They are complicated by spec- 
ulative factors, which include import- 
antly, the unknown quantity of wool 
textiles which this country, and_ its 
North Atlantic Pact allies, will require 
for military purposes. There is no one 
factor which would contribute more 
substantially to a clarified picture as 
to wool supplies and approximately 
firm prices than a statement from re- 
sponsible defense authorities outlining 
their requirements for 1951.” The im- 
pression that this country would re- 
quire enormous quantities of wool 
with immediate deliveries has encour- 
aged international speculation, the 
speaker added. 

“Wool consumption has been at a 
continuing high level throughout the 
world since the end of the war,” the 
speaker said. “This is due both to 
permanent and transient factors. The 
permanent factors are increases in 
world population, gradually improv- 
ing standards of living, and a renewed 
desire for wool on the part of the 
public. 

“In this country consumption of 
wool has increased between twenty- 
five and thirty per cent since 1939 as 
a result of our additional 19,000,000 
population, and a continuing upward 
level of average wages and incomes. 
While this has been transpiring our 
wool production has declined forty 
per cent requiring us to import up to 
80 per cent of our needs, as against 30 
to 35 per cent in pre-war years.” 

Wool Stocks in Excess of 
Estimated 1951 Needs 

World consumption of wool in 
1939, the speaker said, was approxi- 
mately 3 billion, 103 million pounds, 
out of world stocks of 4 billion, 816 
million pounds. World consumption 
for 1949, he added, was 3 billion, 528 
million pounds, against world stocks 
of 6 billion and 98 million pounds. 
World stocks for 1950-51, Mr. Acker- 
man said, including the current clip 
and wool reserves on hand, amount to 
5 billion, 718 million pounds or 2 
billion pounds more than the highest 
world consumption in history, includ- 
ing the years of World War II, and 
reserves nearly 2 billion pounds great- 
er than those of 1939. 


“The serious aspect of the  situa- 
tion,” he added, “is that for more than 
five years consumption has been run- 
ning ahead of production, with the 
balance ot requirements coming from 
stockpiles, which have been  shrink- 
ing steadily.” 

Admitting that high prices for wool 
meant higher costs of clothing, Mr. 
Ackerman emphasized that wool has 
not risen in the same ratio as many 
other essential raw materials, includ- 
ing cotton. 

“Raw wool, after all, is only the 
fiber content of a garment,” he said. 
“While it is the most important in- 
gredient from all aspects of wear, pro- 
tection and general service, it is a 
minor item in total costs. In the av- 
erage garment the value of the wool 
fiber represents approximately eleven 
per cent of the retail selling price. 
While wool has advanced in price in 
common with all other essential ma- 
terials thus increasing overall costs, so 
have wages in textile mills, in the 
garment industry, and in the indus- 
tries which supply lining, trimmings 
and findings. What we are witness- 
ing is the distending effects of a 
worldwide inflation which reaches 
into every avenue of our great eco- 
nomic edifice. We are not facing any 
abnormal upward price movement in 
wool which represents a deviation 
from general economic trends. 

“It is more necessary today than 
ever before to select those fabrics in 
apparel which give the greatest de- 
gree of service and wear, because 
clothing is a larger investment for the 
average family than ever before. Re- 
ducing the costs of fabrics by adulter- 
ating the fiber content means the de- 
basing of quality of the apparel in 
the narrow field of fiber costs. It has 
no effect whatever on the other costs, 
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After the Dallas Fair, Johnny Bryan 
of the Trans-Pecos Suttolk Ranch, Fort 
Stockton, took his tlock to the Louis- 
State in Shreveport. His 
entries took four grand championships 


iana Fair 


and 12 first place ribbons. 


Half interest in the O. B. Stephens 
Ranch between Carlsbad, N. M., and 
El Paso has been sold to Jack Yonge 
of Abilene. Yonge and Stephens, au- 
tomobile dealers of Abilene, intend to 
run straight cattle. 

The land formerly belonged to W. 
4. Stroman of San Angelo. The ranch 
includes 35,000 with 
1.000 acres deeded. 

Che partners bought 300 calves and 
100 cows for the ranch. 
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TIRED OF OPENING GATES? 
then you need a 
PUSH OVER AUTOMATIC GATE! 


au 


CAUTION 
oF 


modernistic. 


Manufactured 


by 


DON’T LEAVE YOUR CAR 


Drive right over the gate! Just a touch from your bumper and over 

it goes, flat, to come right back up again into place . 

after your car has passed completely over. A truly amazing inven- 

tion that takes the place of both cattle guard and gate. 

e Works both wavs, both coming and going. 

e Has hydraulic checks to make certain gate lays flat till car passes 
on and few seconds thereafter, when it springs back in place. 

e Installed on permanent concrete slab. 

e Sturdy construction with pipes close together. Beautifully 


Prices: § ft.—$120.00, 10 ft.—$150.00, 12 ft.—$180.00 


These gates are guaranteed for a year against mechanical defects, 
workmanship, and operational failure. Installation Extra. 
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MANUFACTURING CO. 


. . but only 


1130 Lockwood 
HOUSTON 


Frost National offers... 


. more than three generations of financial experi- 
ence in working with the sheep and goat raisers of 


Texas 


correspondent banking service throughout the 


United States and Mexico 


. the departmentalized services of a large, metro- 


politan Bank 


. total resources of more than $133,000,000 
. PLUS the services of a capable, friendly staff 
that assure your transactions here being handled with: 


Safety Courtesy Promptness 


FROST NATIONAL BANK 
OF SAN ANTONIO 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


To serve your financial needs 
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Will Make HIM 
Happy For 
Christmas. 

Come In And 
Get Our 

Expert Craftsman 

To Fit HIM 
Today. 


i WORLD'S FINEST GRANITE 


@ Rock of Ages monuments and 
markers are renowned for their 
extraordinary beauty and crafts- 
manship. Every Rock of Ages 
monument bears a bonded guarantee 
to you, your heirs or descendants. 


ook for this seal 
your Rock of Ages Mom 
ment or marker, it 


AUTHORIZED DEALER 
JOHN W. ROBINSON 


In San Antonio 
PLAZA MEMORIALS 
3910 Fredericksburg Rd. 

In San Angelo 
ROBINSON MONUMENT 


COMPANY 
606 So. Chadbourne 


PUBLICATIONS 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL — 44 page one pe 
tion on bees. Bees are now recognized as 
valuable polinators for more than 30 — 
and vegetable crops and a $2.00 
t ‘or year’s subscription 9 

onada te. the AMERICAN Bee JOURNAL 
Hamilton, Ilinois. 


ARIZONA STOCKMAN 
Est. 1935 


FIRST IN RANCH READING! 
CATTLE - SHEEP - GOATS - HORSES 
$1.50 yr. — $2.50 2 yrs. — $3.00 3 yrs. 
Arizona Title Building 
128 North First Avenue - Phoenix, Astaone | 


A Good Buy—of interest to the livestock in- 
dustry The AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUC- 
ER, 515 Cooper Building Denver Colorado 
Range problems, Association — Washing- 


ton items, market reports, letters of 
comment from fellow ranchers. $2.00 a 
year, sample copy 20 cents. 


ANDREW JAMES FURR, 76, Men- 
ard county ranchman, died October 
3 at his home in Hext. 

He was born in Menard County 
and married Mary Wilks also of that 
county in 1895. She died in 1942. 
In 1948 he married Mrs. Willie Kill- 
ingsworth. 

Survivors include the widow; a son, 
Herbert Furr of Hext; two daughters, 
Mrs. Winnie Braley of Fort Hood 
and Mrs. Henry Wagoner of Menard; 
three stepdaughters, Mrs. Arthur 
Watson and Mrs. Jack Groves both of 
Odessa, and Mrs. Jean Abshire of 
Albuquerque, N. M.; a stepson, Bob 
Faircloth of Houston; and_ three 
brothers, Will, R. B., and Arthur 
Furr, all of Ingram; one sister, Mrs. 
Mark Cantwell of Medina; and five 
grandchildren. 


HENRY DUECKER 


HENRY DUECKER, 81, pioneer Gil- 
lespie County ranchman, died at his 
home in Fredericksburg October 16. 
He had been in ill health for several 
months, but died suddenly of a 
heart attack. 

Survivors include his widow; three 
daughters, Mrs. Joe J. Klein, Mrs. 
Edwin Schlueter and Mrs. G. A. 
Schumann; two sons, Alfred Duecker 
and Edgar Duecker. All the children 
were residents of Fredericksburg ex- 
cept Edgar, who lives in San Antonio. 

Also surviving are 13  grandchil- 
dren; 13  great-grandchildren; two 
brothers, Reinhold Duecker of John- 
son City and Charles Duecker of 
Fredericksburg. 


J. M. LACKEY 


J. M. LACKEY, 72, prominent Pecos 
County ranchman, died October 8 in 
a San Angelo hospital. 

He had operated large ranching 
interests in Pecos County for more 
than 20 years and was president of 
the Rankin State Bank at the time of 
his death. 

Survivors include his widow, Mrs. 
Lucy Barfield Lackey; three brothers, 
John of Tularosa, N. M., Roy of 
Brackettville, and Edgar of White 
Salmon, Wash.; three sisters, Mrs. 
Ray Johnston and Mrs. Jennie L. 
Hays of San Angelo, and Mrs. Helen 
L. Maddux, Del Rio; two nephews, 
Frank and Campbell Hinde, and a 
niece, Mrs. D. L. Porter. 


ALBERT REES 
ALBERT REES, 76, retired farmer 


and ranchman, died at his home in 
Center Point, Texas, October 21, 
after an illness of several months. Mr. 
Rees was born near Center Point, 
where he lived all of his life. 
Survivors are his wife, one daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Doris Weston, Center Point; 


four sons, Richard Wade Rees, 
Bronte; Henry Douglas Rees, El 
Paso; Rev. Sidney Rees, Guymon, 


Oklahoma; and Rev. Glayron K. Rees, 
Spenard, Alaska; five grandchildren, 
two sisters and two brothers. 


VERNON CARR 


VERNON CARR, well-known 
livestock farmer and soil conserva- 
tionist, died of a heart attack in Okla- 
homa City, Sept. 30. Funeral services 
were in Brownwood. 

Vernon Carr was born at Glen 
Cove, the son of William Herbert 
Carr and Benena Smith Carr. He 
graw up at Brookesmith on the farm 
which he had operated for the past 
fifteen years as the W. H. Carr Es- 
tate. He and his sister, Mrs. C. B. 
Oates, Abilene, were partners. Vernon 
Carr, Jr., who has been with the Soil 
Conservation Service in Follett, has 
returned to manage the ranch for 
Mrs. Carr and Mrs. Oates. 

Mr. Carr attended Trinity Univer- 
sity and played football for Trinity 
and Daniel Baker College. He vol- 
unteered for the U. S. Navy in 1917 
and served at Great Lakes Naval 
Training Station. He farmed at 
Brookesmith for three years and in 
1924, he and his father became as- 
sociated with the old Central State 
Bank of Abilene. In 1930, upon his 
father’s retirement, Vernon took over 
the affairs of his father, operating for 
a number of years, the ranch at 
Hondo. He returned in 1935 to the 


family place at Brookesmith, where 
he remained until his death. 
Vernon Carr was widely known 


for his work in soil conservation. He 
was awarded the Lion’s Club plaque 
for Most Outstanding Farmer in the 
Brown-Mills county district in 1948, 
and was a superviser for his district 
for five years. In 1949 the unit in his 
district won the $1000 prize for soil 
conservation practices. He was a 
member of the Texas and Southwest- 
ern Cattle Raisers’ Assn. and the 
Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Association. 

Besides his widow, he is survived 
by three children, Vernon Carr, Jr., 
Mrs. J. W. Coats, Odessa, and Mrs. 
Bob Hilliard, St. Petersburg, Fla.; a 
sister, Mrs. Oates and five grand- 
children. 


JAMES C. DALTON 


JAMES C. DALTON, 92, pioneer 
of Mills County, died in Parker, Ariz- 
ona in October. 

He was born in Bosque County and 
moved with his parents to San Saba 
County shortly after the Civil War. 

Later he worked as a cowboy for 
the Sloane Cattle Company in Scurry 
County, the Matador Land and Cattle 
Co. near Matador, and the Two 
Buckle Ranch near Pecos. 

Mrs. Maggie Barnes of Blackwell is 
a surviving daughter. Other daugh- 
ters and a son also survive. 


GEO. W. METCALF 


GEORGE W. METCALF, 78, early 
day Crockett County ranchman died 
October 2 in a San Angelo hospital. 

He came to Crockett County before 
it was organized when the only town 
in that territory was known as Emer- 
ald. He was born in California. His 
family moved to Kerr County and 
then to Crockett. 

About 1900 Mr. Metcalf was in the 
harware business in Ozona. Later he 
was engaged in the construction busi- 
ness and did extensive ranch opera- 
tions on what is now the Miller ranch. 

Survivors are the widow of Ozona; 
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a daughter, Mrs. Lessye Daly of Fort 
Worth; a son, Conn Metcalf of 


Ozona; three step-daughters, Mrs. 
Ross Haus of Odessa, Mrs. Velda 
Duckett of Grand Prairie, and Mrs. 


Kenneth Rudolph of Elgin, Il; 


two 


brothers, Wilse Metcalf of Oakville, 
California, and Charlie Metcalf of 
Morgan. 


WALLACE H. DAMERON 


WALLACE H. DAMERON, 54, the 
superintendent of the Ranch Experi- 
ment Station near Sonora, died sud- 
denly October 26, following a heart 
attack. 

Dameron was one of the foremost 
authorities on sheep and goats in the 
southwest, and was well known as a 
sheep judge. 

For 22 years he had been head of 
the Sonora Sub-station. During this 
time many important experiments 
were carried out under his direction. 

Range management and bitterweed 
control were two programs on which 
Dameron had done extensive work. 
Now in progress is the ram progeny 
test for determining how desirable 
traits of wool and mutton sheep such 
as length of staple, wool production, 
weight gains, etc., can be passed on 
by selective breeding. This test has 
attracted nationwide attention. 

Dameron also instigated a 10-year 
program for comparing smooth bred 
and intermediate folded Rambouillet 
sheep to see whether or not the wrink- 
les and body folds could be bred out 
of Rambouillets without loss of fine 
wool production. 

Dameron was born in Lynchburg, 
Va., and moved with his family to 
Texas when he was two years old. He 
graduated in 1917 from Mertzon high 
school. Following World War I he 
entered the University of Laramie 
after working on West Texas ranches. 
In 1927 he became a wool specialist 
at Texas A. and M. and a year later 
was sent to Sonora to the 10-section 
station. 

Survivors include his widow; a 
daughter, Miss Marjory Ann Dameron 
of Victoria; his father, Z. C. Dam- 
eron of Pandale; four sisters, Mrs. Guy 
Hargrave of Mertzon, Mrs. Hamp 
Carter of Rankin, Mrs. Henry Mills of 
Del Rio and Mrs. Marvin Ellis of Del 
Rio; and two brothers, Jacob Damer- 
on of Van Horn and Z. C. Dameron, 
Jr., of Pecos. 


WALLACE DAMERON 
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IS NOT RECOMMENDED — 


FURTHER COMMENTS ON FORCE 
FEEDING SALT AND PROTEIN 


INQUIRIES OF California stockmen 
relative to the beneficial or harmtul 
results of feeding large amounts of 
salt in combination with high protein 
feeds such as cottonseed meal usually 
with the purpose of governing or cur- 
tailing consumption of the feed have 
been answered by the California Wool 
Grower. (Oct. 10, page 11.) 


The paper collected the informa- 
tion presented the California growers 
through a number of letters, one of 
which is written by W. E. Watkins, 
Nutrition Chemist and Professor of 
Animal Husbandry, New Mexico State 
College, dated June 5, 1950. 


“We have not worked on this prob- 
lem except for one spring and for a 
short duration. We feel that this prac- 
tice of mixing salt and cottonseed 
meal to hold down the consumption 
is often an unnecessary procedure and 
has covered our area several times. 
We do not like the idea of forcing 
cattle or sheep to consume some six 
or eight times the usual amount of 
salt. Our ranchers say they need to 
have the watering places much closer 
with this practice. In times of drought, 
when watering places dry up and 
springs fail, the livestock is faced with 
a limited water supply, which is not 
good with this method of supplement- 
ary protein feeding. Some instances 
have been reported in northern New 
Mexico where a post mortem showed 
the kidneys of cattle were deformed 
and injured from this method which 
was practiced over rather a long per- 
iod of time. Many have reported good 
results with cattle in a three-months’ 
feeding program. Evidence from Tex- 
as points out that the results with 
sheep have not been so satisfactory in 
that it dries up ewes suckling lambs.” 

In another letter, the experimental 
work of Dr. I. B. Boughton, Dean of 
Veterinary Medicine at Texas A&M 
College, is analyzed. Dr. Boughton’s 
letter, dated July 3, 1950, is to Mr. 
A. L. Ward, National Cottonseed 
Products Association, Dallas, Texas. 

“The results of our work at the 
Sonora Station, both experimental and 
observational on sheep ranches, in the 
middle thirties showed very plainly 
that if too much salt was consumed 
over a considerable number of days 
(approximately 60 or more) the re- 
sults in the sheep were invariably bad. 
In many cases the udders of the ewes 
appeared to be extremely full, bu* the 
lambs nursing these ewes did not 
make good gains and in several in- 
stances the death loss among such 
lambs was considerable during the 
first month and a half of life. 

“So far as sheep are concerned, the 
practice can be carried on for ap- 
proximately 30 to 45 days without 
clinical manifestations of any trouble, 
if the ground vegetation in the pasture 
is good. This statement is true pro- 
viding the amount of salt in the mix- 
ture does not exceed one part in five 


or six and the animals do not lick too 
much of the mixture. Observations 
over a period ot vears CONN inced me 
very detinitely that trouble could be 
expected sometime after the 30 to 45- 
day period if the animals were in 
pastures which were extremely short 
and dry. In other words, if there was 
little, if anything, available in the way 
of grazing, the animals consume con- 
siderable amounts of the mixture and 
sooner or later show definite signs of 
chronic salt poisoning (1 use this term 
for the lack of a better one). 

“As vou know, salt is an essential 
requirement for all livestock. Basical- 
ly, the question of salt and meal feed- 
ing boils down to how much salt the 
animal can consume over how long a 
period of time without suffering dele- 
terious effects. 

“However, I would still advise that 
the amount of salt in the mixture not 
be more than one in five or six parts; 
the fact that stronger mixtures than 
this cause trouble in sheep after ap- 
proximately 60 days’ continuous feed- 
ing suggests the very good possibility 
that the same conditions may occur 
in cattle, although the period before 
the animals manifest any symptoms 
may be longer. Further, I do not be- 
lieve it would be wise to feed the mix- 
ture to cattle unless there is at least 
a fair amount of ground vegetable 
available. In our observations with 
sheep we found that, when the pas- 
tures were short and dry the animals 
did practically no grazing but hung 
around the feed trough most of the 
time. | am inclined to think that the 
same thing might obtain in the case 
of cattle.” 

William C. Weir writes that in view 
of the information gathered, “I feel 
that we should be very cautious in rec- 
ommending the project to California 
sheepmen. We are starting a small- 
scale experiment here at the Univer- 
sity of California Experiment Station 
to test out this practice.” 


E. O. OGLESBY JOINS 
PROUVOST LEFEBVRE CO. 


E. O. OGLESBY of San Angelo, a 
partner in the firm of Hills, Oglesby 
and Devine for 15 vears, is now asso- 
ciated with Prouvost Lefebvre and 
Co., Inc., 340 Summer St., Boston. 

Oglesby has been in the wool busi- 
ness 28 vears. During that time he 
was with Draper and Co., the National 
Wool Marketing Corporation, and his 
own firm. 

Prouvost Lefebvre and Co., Inc., 
has offices in Australia, New Zealand, 
South America and South Africa and 
is one of the largest wool top manu- 
facturing companies in the United 
States. 

The San Angeloan will be buyer 
for the company in the Southwestern 
states of Texas, New Mexico and Ari- 
zona. Headquarters in San Angelo. 


This Is the 
Sixty-first Year 
WINSLOW & CO. 
Has Been Buying 


TEXAS WOOL .. 


For more than sixty years as a consistent 
buyer of Texas wools, 

WINSLOW & COMPANY 
has seen the progressive changes West 
Texas producers have made in the last 


half century. 


We are proud of this record — proud of 


West Texas progress. 


Texas Representative 


CLYDE YOUNG 
LAMPASAS, TEXAS 


WINSLOW 


& C0. 


248 SUMMER STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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The AUCTION METHOD 
OF SELLING LIVESTOCK IS fe 


WHY? 


BECAUSE livestock auctions comply strictly with 
State Sanitary Commission Laws and are 
inspected regularly. 


BECAUSE | shipping distances are shorter, thus reducing 
injury and accident rate. 


BECAUSE sales are made in open, competitive, 
public bidding where every reliable 
buyer has a chance to bid and buy. 


BECAUSE if the seller feels that he has not been bid 
the full market value, he has the privilege 
to reject the bid. 


BECAUSE the shipper’s interest is uppermost in 
your local auction company. 


EL CAMPO LIVESTOCK COMMISSION, P. A. Lundy, Mgr., El Campo Sale Tuesday 
FRIO LIVESTOCK SALES COMPANY, Riley ‘Boots’ Kothmann, Mgr., Uvalde Sale Thursday 
GILLESPIE SALE BARN, Adolph Stieler, Mgr., Fredericksburg : Sale Wednesday 
KERR COUNTY LIVESTOCK COMMISSION CO., Earl Brewton, Mgr., Kerrville Sales Tuesday, Thursday 
LLANO AUCTION SALES CO., Pat Marschall, Mgr., Liano Sale Wednesday 
LOMETA COMMISSION CO., Charley Boyd, Mgr., Lometa 

MASON LIVESTOCK AUCTION , Pat Marschall, Mgr., Mason 

MIDLAND LIVESTOCK AUCTION, Don Estes, Mgr., Midland 

MILLS COUNTY COMMISSION, Malcolm & Sid Jernigan, Mgrs., Goldthwaite 

PRODUCERS LIVESTOCK AUCTION CO., Jack Drake, Mgr., San Angelo 

RANCHERS COMMISSION COMPANY, Lem and Jack Jones, Mgrs., Junction 

SAN ANGELO LIVESTOCK AUCTION CO., Allen Lincoln, Mgr., San Angelo 

WEBSTER AUCTION COMPANY, Jimmy Webster, Mgr., Sweetwater 


The Livestock Auction Companies must be rendering a much needed and 
desired service — otherwise, WHY ARE THEY GROWING SO RAPIDLY? 
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How Should Livestock 
Auctions Operate? 


By John G. McNeely 


LIVESTOCK AUCTIONS have made 
an amazing growth in Texas during 
recent vears. “The auctions provide a 
tine place to buy or sell livestock lo- 
cally, trade the latest gossip, and get 
a good idea of what other people 
think of the political situation. 

The Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tions of the Western States have rec- 
— this growth and popularity 
of auctions and have obtained from 
auction operators, livestock producers, 
and livestock dealers an array of 
facts and opinions regarding the auc- 
tions. In Texas, this involved securing 
field records from 37 of the state’s 
175 auctions plus data from public 
records and personal interviews. These 
auctions were selected at random over 
the state and include locations in the 
Panhandle, East Texas, the Lower 
Rio Grande Valley and other points 
in major production areas. 

Livestock auctions do a big volume 
of business considering the fact that 
most of them operate only one day 
a week. They differ widely in size, 
outside appearance, comfort, and 
other physical characteristics. Auc- 
tions having comparable physical 
plants do a variable amount of bus- 
iness. 

Many producers were asked to 
comment on the factors other than 
distance which influenced their choice 
of an auction. There was general 
agreement on some things, while dis- 
cussions were centered in other cases, 
on particular points that were out- 
standing, good or bad, about indi- 
vidual auctions. 


College Station, Texas 


The following discussion of auction 
characteristics is based on the assump- 
tion that auctions must provide ser- 
vice to producers if they are to sur- 
vive and grow. The auction operator 
is entitled to an adequate return on 
his investment. Profits far above that 
point will invite competition or cause 
his customers to take their business 
to another market. 

Active Buying and Selling 

All producers like to sell livestock 
on an active market with an ade- 
quate number of buyers present. It 
is discouraging to sit and listen to the 
auctioneer sell animal after animal 
to the same buyer with a minimum 
amount of competitive bidding. This 
situation is most likely to prevail 
when few packer buyers are present 
to bid on slaughter animals or when 
a large supply of stocker or feeder 
animals hits the auction at a time 
when pastures are dry, prices are 
falling or buyers just naturally are 
not bidding. Under these circum- 
stances, some auction operators try 
to support the market by buying in 
competition with other buyers. Heavy 
buying by owners of auctions can be 
risky and can earn the ill will of other 
buyers. 

The number of buyers present will 
depend in large part on the volume of 
livestock to be sold. The volume of 
livestock in turn depends on the re- 
sults of past sales, range and feed con- 
ditions, market prices, and possibly 
other factors as well. A thriving auc- 
tion therefore attracts buyers and sell- 

(Continued on page 82) 


WHY COMMUNITY LIVESTOCK 
AUCTION SALES OPPOSE FEDERAL 
REGULATION BY PACKERS’ AND 
STOCKYARDS’ ACT OF 1921 


By Walter C. Wolff, Executive Secretary, 
Livestock Auction and Commission Sales 
Association of Texas 


“THE COMMUNITY Livestock Auc- 
tion Sales barns in Texas face de- 
struction, if a movement under way to 
place auction barns under the Pack- 
ers’ and Stockyards’ Act of 1921 is 
successful.” So stated Max Lindeman 
of Alice, the president of the Live- 
stock Auction and Commission Sales 
Association of Texas. ; 

The movement launched early this 
year gained momentum and represen- 


tatives of the Federal Government 
worked in Texas measuring auction 
sales barns to determine if they were 
eligible to be placed under the regula- 
tion set forth in the Act. 

The Act provides that any “Stock- 
yards” whose facilities comprise more 
than 20,000 square feet of space will 
be subject to regulation under the 
Packers’ and Stockyards’ Act. There 
are approximately 199 auction sales 


KEEN 
INTEREST 
Stockmen have the 
privilege of close ob- 
servation at the auction 
sales, both in the manner 

in which the selling is con- 
ducted, and also in the inspec- 


tion of the livestock. This open 
method of bidding is the basis for 

the keen interest being manifested all 
over the nation in the auction method of 


selling livestock. 


barns in Texas, of which more than 
175 have better than 20,000 square 
feet of space. 

The whole movement appears to 
be an attempt on the part of large 
Federal markets to stifle competition, 
which Community Auction Sales barns 
are giving them. The Packers’ and 
Stockyards’ Act became law in 1921, 
and it seems peculiar that after all 
these years, the government should 
suddenly find it necessary to enforce 
the Packers’ and Stockyards’ Act on 
the Community Auction Sales barns. 

Methods of marketing livestock in 
the United States have changed de- 
cidedly since 1924, following a gen- 
eral trend toward decentralization. 
Among the most important of these 
changes is the establishment of local 
auctions or community sales. 

Since 1931 the livestock auction de- 


velopment has expanded until it is 
recognized as an important method of 
marketing livestock over a wide area 
of the United States. 

Auctions represent one of the old- 
est methods of marketing, both in this 
country and abroad. Auctions appear- 
ed as early as 1836 in England, and 
even now in England, Scotland, and 
Wales the auction sale is the principal 
method used for marketing livestock. 

The first public livestock auction 
sale in the United States of which any 
record is available, was held in 1836 
in Ohio under the auspices of the 
Ohio Company for Importing Cattle. 
This company was organized by prom- 
inent Ohio stock breeders to import 
purebred English cattle. 

Pioneer American Livestock Auc- 
tion Sales were established in Ohio 

(Continued on page 83) 
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The MENARD 
WOOL and MOHAIR 


Commission Co., Ince. 


MENARD, TEXAS 


* 
WOOL - MOHAIR 


Producers: The efforts being made to 
promote the use of wool and mohair 
products and to protect interests of the 


industry deserve your full cooperation. 


WOOL WAREHOUSE 


SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


WOOL 
MOHAIR 


Congratulations 


Sheep and Goat Raisers 
On Your 35th Anniversary 


Convention 


JOE B. BLAKENEY AL KRUEGER 


SHEEP & Goat RAISER 


ANOTHER TAX SUGGESTED — 


FCA OFFICIAL SUGGESTS 


LAND PROFIT TAX 


A GRADUATED tax on excess protits 
made from buying and selling farm 
land might be an effective wav of 
controlling — speculation, particularly 
on the part of city people who don't 
intend to operate their farms, I. W. 
Duggan, Governor of the Farm Credit 
Administration, suggested at the re- 
cent annual conference of FCA’s 12 
districts boards of directors meeting 
at St. Paul, Minn. He felt such a tax 


would be preterable to price ceilings 
on farm land or credit controls. Point- 
ing out that some city people are look- 
ing to farms as a means of cashing in 
on possible inflation and at the same 
time getting away from possible atom- 
ic bomb attacks, Duggan said that ed- 
ucational efforts to prevent undue 
land inflation might not be as effec- 
tive as they were during the period 
of relatively high prices for farm prod- 


CHAMPION B-TYPE DOE 
W. S. Orr of Rocksprings, Texas exhibited his B-type doe to 
the Championship at the State Fair. 


CHAMPION c- TYPE DOE AT THE STATE FAIR 


The nice ringlet type doe shown above was bred and exhibited 
by W. S. Orr of Rocksprings, Texas. 
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ucts during and following World War 
Hl when a large proportion of the 
farms sold went to farmers who. in- 
tended to operate them. Another fac- 
tor which might make educational ef- 
forts less effective in the future Gov- 
ernor Duggan felt was that farmers 
themselves are beginning to forget the 
distress and hard times they experi- 
enced in the low priced era of the 
1920’s and early 1930's. He urged 
farmers not to forget that 2 million 
farmers lost their farms by foreclosure 
between the two world wars largely 
because of their inability in times of 
low prices of farm products to meet 
their debts acquired when prices were 
high. Hundreds of thousands of other 


farmers barely saved their farms by 
greatly reducing their standards of 
living and mining the soil. Referring 
to the possibility of an excess profits 
tax on land sales, Governor Duggan 
suggested it be graduated downward, 
depending on the number of vears 
the farm was held after its purchase. 
“For example, if a farm 
within from the time 
purchased, the excess profits tax would 
amount to LOO per cent of the profit,” 
he explained. “If sold within two 
years the tax might be 80 per cent; 


were so'd 


a vear it was 


three years, 60 per cent; four vears, 
40 per cent; years, 
cent. If held over five vears there 
would be no tax. 


and tive 20° per 


THE CHAMPION B-TYPE ANGORA BUCK 
S. W. Dismukes of Rocksprings, Texas, showed the Champion 
B-type buck at the State Fair at Dallas. 


CHAMPION C-TYPE BUCK 
Joe B. Ross of Sonora exhibited the champion C-type buck 


at the State Fair at Dallas. 


ROSS, DISMUKES, ORR WIN 
CHAMPIONSHIPS AT FAIR 


Angora Goats (Flat Locks) 
YEARLING BUCK 

1, S. W. Dismukes & Son, Rock- 
springs; 2, W. S. Orr, Rocksprings; 3, 
Chas. E. Orr, Rocksprings 
BUCK KID 

1, Chas. E. Orr, 2, W. S. Orr, 3, 
Chas. FE. Orr. 
PEN-OF-3 BUCK KIDS 

1, Chas. E. Orr, 2, W. 
S. W. Dismukes & Son. 
CHAMPION BUCK 

S. W. Dismukes & Son. 
RESERVE CHAMPION BUCK 

W. S. Orr. 
YEARLING DOE 

1, W. S. Orr, 2, S. W. Dismukes & 
Son, 3, S. W. Dismukes & Son. 
PEN-OF-3 YEARLING DOES 

1, W. S. Orr, 2, S. W. Dismukes & 
Son, 3, Chas. E. Orr. 
DOE KID 

1, S. W. Dismukes & Son, 2, W. S. 
Orr, 3, S. W. Dismukes & Son. 
PEN-OF-3 DOE KIDS 

1, S. W. Dismukes & Son, 2, W. S. 
Orr, 3, Chas. E. Orr. 
CHAMPION DOE 

W. S. Orr. 
RESERVE CHAMPION DOE 

S. W. Dismukes & Son. 
EXHIBITOR’S FLOCK 

1, S. W. Dismukes & Son, 2, W. S. 
Orr, 3, Chas. E. Orr. 
GET OF SIRE 

& Son, 
Orr, 3, Chas. E. Orr. 


S. Orr, 3, 


2. W.S. 


Angora Goats (Ringlets) 
YEARLING BUCK 
1, Joe B. Ross, 
S$. 
BUCK KID 

Joe B. 
Orr; 3, Joe B. Ross. 
PEN-OF-3 BUCK KIDS 

1, 2 S.-W. 
& Son; 3, Chas. E. Orr. 
CHAMPION BUCK 

Joe B. 
RESERVE CHAMPION BUCK 

Joe B. Sonora. 
YEARLING DOE 

1, W. S. Orr; 2, Chas. E. Orr; 
B. Ross. 

PEN-OF-3 YEARLING 
Joe B. 

Chas. E. Orr. 

DOE KID 

1, Joe B. 
Chas. E. Orr. 
3 DOE KIDS 

. Joe B. Ross; 2, W. 
E. Orr. 
CHAMPION DOE 

W. S. Orr, Rocksprings. 
RESERVE CHAMPION DOE 

Joe B. Sonora. 
FLOCK 

07 B. Ross; 2, W. S. Orr: 3. 
is. E. Orr. 
GET jon SIRE 

1, S. W. Dismukes & Son; 2, W. 

S. Orr; 3, Joe 


Sonora; 2, Joe B. 


Ross, 3, Dismukes aud Son. 


Sonora; 2, W. S. 


Ross, 


Dismukes 


Ross, Sonora. 


Ross, 


3, Joe 
DOES 
Ross; 2, W. S. Orr; 


Ross; Ross; 3 


2, Joe B. 


S. Orr; 


Ross, 


B. Ross. 


BRAKE SERVICE 


PAINTS — WALLPAPER 


HOME OF SAFETY SERVICE 


ANGELO. 


LE SPRING 
“SERVICE: 
BRAKE SERVICE 


35 East Concho San Angelo 


CLEANERS 


RANCHMEN: ZN: Protect Your Woolen 
Clothes and Rugs 


ANGELO DRY CLEANERS 
Our modern plant can give you ex- 
pert work and prompt mail service. 
331 W. Beauregard San Angelo 


SERVICE STATIONS 


C.M. ‘DULIN 


1304 West Beauregard Dial 5402 
OIL — GAS — AND TIRES 


We carry the largest stock of six ply pick-up 
tires in the State of Texas for benefit of 


ranchers 
“OWEN BRYMER 


i Gasoline and Motor Oils 
Opposite Corner from Cactus Hotel 
When in San Angelo leave your car 
with us. We specialize in washing 
and lubrication jobs. Cars called for 
and delivered. Dial 4398 


SHEET METAL WORKS 


WESTERN 
SHEET METAL WORKS 


J. F. DONALDSON — B. H. O'NEAL 
510 S. Chadbourne Phone 4224 
Tanks - Stock Tanks - Float Pans 
“Anything in Sheet Metal” 
We are agents for Lennox Heating Plants 


CALDWELL - KEYES 
PAINT & GLASS Co. 
PAINT — WALLPAPER — GLASS 
Devoe’s Paints for All Purposes 
Picture Framing — Artists Supplies 


MAILING SERVICE 
19 East Twohig 


PUBLICATIONS 


The New Mexico Stockman, published monthly 
at Albuquerque by the major livestock or- 
ganization of New Mexico. Read each 
month by owners of more than 90% of all 
livestock in New Mexico, and by thousands 
of livestock growers in Arizona, Color 
Texas, Oklahoma and Kansas. Carries 80 to 
100 pages each issue, of news, views, pic- 
tures of men, events and animals. A pon 
department, too. Subscription $2.00 a 
Send yours today. NEW MEXICO STOCK. 
MAN, Box 616, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 


Gleanings in Bee Culture, a wonderful 64-page 
illustrated magazine devoted entirely to 
beekeeping and its allied subjects it has 
the largest number of readers of any bee- 
keeping mess Subscription price | year 
$2, 2 years $3, 3 years $4. Mail orders to 

GLEANINGS BEE CULTURE, 


10. 


Medina, 


Sheep and Goat Raisers are invited to get ac- 
quainted with the Fastest Growing Breed of 
Beef Cattie in America—ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
hornless, excellent rustlers, prolific, quick 
maturing, easy feeding market toppers. The 
demand for Aberdeen-Angus feeder calves 
far exceeds the supply. They are fast com- 
ing into the West and Southwest. Help your- 
self by growing these top show winners — 
Since 1900 the international grand cham- 
pion carcass has been Aberdeen-Angus. 
Free copies of the highly illustrated ABER- 
DEEN-ANGUS JOURNAL, Webster City, lowa, 
are available for the asking 


Little Scrap Books — If you need small books, 
in which to paste clippings, photos, etc., 
send for a dozen of our Little Scrap Books. 
—— 3 x 7, white paper, with light paper 

Only $1.00 per dozen. By SOUTH- 
fen CALIFORNIA RANCHER, P. O. Box 31, 
San Diego 12, California 
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Ask Your Dealer For 


BLACKWELL'S 


e Pear Burners 

e Weed Burners 

e Spray Equipment 

e Stock Tank Floats 

e Branding Iron 

Heaters 

SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED 


2 


R 
SAM ANTONIO, TEXAS | 


AUCTIONS 


(Continued from page 79) 
ers, and a good number of buyers and 


sellers will result in a thriving auction. 
Efficient Management 

Texas Auctions are different from 
auctions in the rest of the West in 
that they sell cattle mostly in singles 
or pairs. This comes about because 
the consignments are small and varied 
and the animals are usually not sorted. 
Buyers do their sorting by selective 
purchasing. A considerable amount of 
paper work is involved for each trans- 
action and the physical process of run- 
ning individual animals from sellers’ 
pens, through the ring, and back to 
buvers’ pens, is considerable. 

A well-operated auction performs 
each function so smoothly that ani- 
mals pass from trucks through chutes 
to the sellers’ pens, through the ring 
and back to the buyers’ pens and out 
through the trucks with no lost mo- 
tion. The auctioneer, the weigher, and 
the clerks do their tasks at a coordi- 
nated speed so that no one waits on 
the other and the checks are written 
as fast as the animals are sold. 

Efficient operations encourage re- 
peat business from both buyers and 
sellers. 

Comfort for Customers 

A good auction need not be pretty 
to look at. Some of the best auctions 
just never seem to find time to re- 
build their battered parts. A few es- 


sentials should be considered al- 
though one or more of these is neg- 
lected at some successful auctions. 

Seating capacity is important and 
tied in with this is access to the seats. 
Most auctions have their seats ap- 
proachable from both sides and the 
middle. Spectators tend to linger in 
the doorways and aisles unless there 
are plenty of empty seats that are easy 
to get to. 

Food is important to auction cus- 
tomers. Auction food facilities range 
from a soft drink box to air-condi- 
tioned seven day a week restaurants. 
Ideally, facilities should be adequate 
to handle the average crowd and 
serve a hot meal at a low cost. This 
should attract people to the auction 
and profits should come from the auc- 
tion operations rather than from the 
concessions. 

Parking space and drainage are im- 
portant. A poorly located auction may 
force customers to park pretty far 
down the road and in rainy weather, 
the long muddy walk to the auction 
barn is discouraging to potential cus- 
tomers. Add the possibility of getting 
trapped behind other cars or getting 
stuck in the mud and the desirability 
of a well drained site with adequate 
parking area becomes apparent. 

Provision of feed and water neces- 
sarily depends on individual condi- 
tions. At most auctions, the animals 
are delivered in the forenoon and do 
not remain overnight. Feed and water 
are required only in pens used for 
holding livestock overnight. 


Junction Warehouse Company 


CONRAD HOLECAMP, MGR. 


WOOL — MOHAIR ~ RANCH SUPPLIES 


Congratulations, Sheep and Goat Raisers! 
May Your 35th Annual Convention Be A Big Success 


JUNCTION, TEXAS 


SHEEP & RAISER 


Miscellaneous Factors 

A number of other things contribute 
to the success of individual auctions. 
Some auctioneers and ring men make 
the selling process entertaining. They 
provide a good show and keep buy- 
ers and sellers in a happy frame of 
mind. It is hard to evaluate the contri- 
bution of a top-flight auctioneer, but 
it is substantial. 

Psychological influences are import- 
ant. Putting the scale beam in plain 
view of the spectators is an example 
of good psychology. Everyone must 
be kept ee that the auction pro- 
cess is perfectly fair to both buyers 
and sellers and that the auction oper- 
ator is not getting rich at his expense. 

Cleanliness is important. Adequate 
heating facilities in cold weather and 
a good breeze in summer are helpful. 
Overhead walks that give a good view 
of the pens create friends. Having 
some covered pens may be an invest- 
ment that pays. Some concrete floors 
may help too and spraying pays good 
dividends in fly prevention. 

It all adds up to a few important 
factors — efficiency, comfort, honesty. 
convenience, the feeling that you are 
getting a square deal. Auctions as a 
whole are growing, but some are get- 
ting smaller and some are going out 
of business. Competition is keen and 
producers know it when they can 
get a better deal at one place than 
another. Many auction operators have 
never tried to figure out ways of pro- 
viding more services for their custom- 
ers. Sooner or later they will have to 
do so or lose out. 


DISPERSAL SALE 
BONIDA FARM 
SUFFOLK EWES 

At Auction 
EASTERN IDAHO STATE 
FAIR GROUNDS 
SHEEP PAVALION 
Wednesday, November 29, 1950 
1 P. M. Mountain Time 
Col. Earl O. Walters, Auctioneer 
250 Top Quality Registered Ewes, Young ages. 
Bred to Champion Imported English and 


Home Bred Rams for February and March 


NO. 5 — 
Also available in 9, 10 and 12 


ft. sizes, 
Gray's hani: a 


Save Your Trucking Expense by a 
Permanent Investment in a Gray 
Trailer — The Safest Trailer Made 


e Horse Trailers 

e Stock Trailers 

e Boat, Hunting, Fishing and 
Luggage Trailers 

e Trailer Hitches Installed on 
Cars, Pickups, etc. 

e Ranch and Farm Welding 


14 ft. Stock Trailer. Double sheep decks, two tail gates, center partition. 


or whatever you fancy. Equipped with 


Wheel 
breakage or need of wheel alignment. 


e Automatic Disc Grinding 
e Canvas Covers Made for 


Horse Trailers, Pickups, etc. 


e Trailers For Rent 
e Bull Dog Trailer Hitches 


d unconditionally against spring 


e Truck Bodies Custom Built 


e For Your Safety, Convenience 
We Install Warner Electric Brakes 


GRAY TRAILER CO. 


105 Allen San Angelo 


Phone 3719 


e Branding lrons and Ornamental 
Iron Work 


NO. 9 — 10 ft. Stock Trailer 


9 ewes at 
Shows and other prize winners. 
21 years of constructive breeding with 
the breeds foremost bloodlines goes into this 
offering. 


For complete catalog write: 
B. D. Murdock, Bonida Farm 
Lima, Montana 


Prominent 


OUR AIM is to produce a 
sheep fitted to the South- 
west's range conditions, bal- 
anced to produce the most 
lamb and wool profits. 


Leo Richardson 
LEONARD ROD 
Iraan, Texas 


‘ 


> 


Registered Hampshire Sheep. Choice rams 
and for sale at farm one 
mile west from Plano. MRS. AMMIE €£ 
WILSON, Plano, Texas. 


Facts about Ozark Farms, Ranches and Busi- 
ga Free Listings. M. BROOKS, Cabool 


300 ANGORA Nannies For Sale. Start kidding 
February 15. $12 per head. W. G Voliihinn, 
Menard, Texas. 
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Ash foro tree, “get acquainted ot Amer. a's 
Free top livestock magazine Send name and address to 
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LOOKING for a good RANCH? Bill Thach can 
show you the best. SOUTHERN COLORADO 
— LAND & LIVESTOCK CO., Offices: Klein 
q __ Hotel Building, Phone 17, Walsenburg, Colo 
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REGULATION 


(Continued from page 79) 

and Kentucky through the 1850's. 
Feeder, breeder and fat livestock were 
sold to buyers from Kentucky, New 
York, Pennsylvania, New _ Jersey, 
Maryland, Virginia, the Carolinas 
and Louisiana at these monthly auc- 
tion sales. 

The present livestock auction de- 
velopment throughout the Eastern 
and Southern States started with the 
Kentucky lamb auction. The first sale 
was held at Lexington, Kentucky, on 
May 22. At first these sales consisted 
mostly of lambs but later they in- 
cluded cattle, calves and hogs. In 
1937 there were 32 regular weekly 
auction sales in the state. These auc- 
tions are at present the most import- 
ant marketing channels used by Ken- 
tucky farmers and stockmen in the 
sale of fat lambs, veal calves, and 
feeder and breeder livestock. 

The success of the Kentucky auc- 
tions was the stimulus that prompted 
establishment of sales of similar types 
in Ohio, Virginia, West Virginia, Ten- 
nessee, Georgia, and Alabama. In fact, 
many of these auctions were promoted 
by men from Kentucky. 

Farmers and ranchers have come to 
depend on the Community Auction 
sales organizations to market their 
livestock; and they maintain that 
prices they receive locally will net 
them more than if they were forced 
to ship their cattle to central markets 


the benetit of this law. The bond is 
conditioned that such livestock com- 
mission auction merchant shall faith- 
fully obey and carry out all of the 
terms and provisions of this law and 
will faithfully and truly perform all 
agreements entered into with all the 
consignors, owners or those holding 
valid liens on said livestock with re- 
spect to receiving, handling, selling 
and making remittances and payments 
of the net proceeds thereof to said 
named parties, and such bond further 
prov ides that such auction commission 
merchant shall within 48 hours of the 
sale of the livestock so consigned re- 
mit the net proceeds thereof to the 
parties rightfully entitled to receive 
the same. That the bond must be ap- 
proved by the County Judge and filed 
in the office of the County Clerk. The 
law turther provides for the deposits 
of proceeds of sale in case of disputes 
between claimants. 

In 1949, the 5lst Legislature of 
Texas passed an amendment adding to 
the above quoted law such 
amendment requires a record of the 
vehicle in which livestock is trans- 
ported. That such record shall be on a 
form prescribed by the Livestock San- 
itary Commission of Texas, and that 
the livestock auction commission mer- 
chant should always keep such rec- 
ords for at least one year and shall be 
open to public inspection at all rea- 
sonable hours. The laws of Texas 
further prescribe a bond for the pub- 
lic weighers weighing livestock at such 
auction sales. 


L. WHITE 


Boot and Saddle Shop 
2461 North Main Street 
Fort Worth 6, Texas 
Telephone 2323 
Artists in Leather Since 1886 
Victor White Louis White | 


ASK FOR BANNER 
PRODUCTS 


“IT TASTES BETTER” 


TAKING NO 
CHANCES WITH 
THIS YEAR'S 

PROFITS!" 


It costs money to fatten cattle. 
Why risk precious pounds of 
beef by making your stock walk 
for water? A_ hard-working, 
trouble-free DEMPSTER pump 
will help you keep every pound 
of gain your animals put on— 
while it enables you to enjoy a 
host of new conveniences in your 
farm home. Like thousands of 
other cattlemen, you can pay for 
Running Water with extra prof- 
its from your livestock! 


This Book will 
save you money! Ae iq 


DEMPSTER MILL MFG. CO. 
703 S. 6th Street 


Beatrice, Nebr. 


Please send my copy of “Running Woter.” 


NAME 


ADDRESS. 


TOWN. STATE 


or to sell them on the farm to individ- 
ual buyers. 


DOWN UNDER 


The Packers’ and Stockyard’ Act, at 
the present time, is being enforced 
throughout the United States upon 
less than 400 entities coming under 
the Act, and that bureau has a total 
personnel of 109 people. There are 
better than 3,000 auction sales in the 
United States, so it should be appar- 
ent that it would require at least ten 
times the present personnel to prop- 
erly apply and enforce the Act against 
the auction sales operators. That 
would mean a tremendous increase in 
this bureau—all adding to the expense 
of the tax payers of this country. It 
would not only mean more red tape 
and governmental supervision, but it 
would place heavy additional clerical 
work on the auction sale barns. 

Apparently unknown to many, is 
the fact that the State of Texas has 
laws upon its statute books, which 
adequately and properly regulate live- 
stock auction commission merchants. 
The reader’s attention is called to 
Article 1287a of the Revised Civil 
Statutes of the State of Texas of 
1925, as amended. The 45th Legisla- 
ture of Texas, as a part of their acts of 
1937, passed this law, which is on the 
statute books today. It sets out the 
definition of a livestock auction com- 
mission merchant. It requires a bond 
before such merchant may engage in 
such business within this State, and 
further that such bond must be made 
payable to the County Judge of the 
county in which such commission auc- 
tion merchant has his principal office 
or place of business, as trustee for all 
persons who may become entitled to 


(Continued from page 10) 
pen into the sump, there is no splash 
and no stained wool. Furthermore the 
plan assures that every animal gets a 
thorough treatment. 

Pasture improvement is making 
great strides in Australia. They have 
found that with the right strains of 
subterranean clover, rye grasses, tre- 
foils, Dutch clovers, ete., combined 
with the proper application of super 
phosphate and other “manures,” the 
carrying capacity in the better rain- 
fall areas can be doubled, trebled and 
quadrupled. We have a great deal to 
learn from these people on this sub- 
ject. 

Australians are very friendly toward 
the United States. Actually they feel a 
close kinship with us even though they 
are intensely loyal to Great Britain. 
At many public functions it is not un- 
usual to see the American flag dis- 
played with the Australian flag. 


The TEXAN’ Western Hats 


CUSTOM MADE FOR YOU 
Finest Fur Felt Fully Guaranteed 
Seven Shades 20 Years Experience 
Maroon, Blue, Gray, Snowwhite, 
Brown, Black, Green and Sand 
$15.00 for brims 342” or less 
$17.50 for brims 4” 
$20.00 for brims 5” 
(plus $1 for shipping and packing) 
JONES HATTERS 
210 N. Kansas St., EL PASO, TEXAS 


YOUR 
ESTATE? 


Many things can and some 
certainly will reduce it ma- 
terially, even drastically. Do 
you know what they are and 
them? 


Texas 


what to do about 
OVER 650 West 
Ranchers have counselled 
with us and secured protec- 
tion through our plan for 


estate conservation. 


Let us discuss this vitally important problem with you. 


It has been our special study for many years. 


TEXAS GENERAL AGENT 
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WINS ASSOCIATION AWARD 


CLINTON HODGES WINS 
TEXAS 4-H SHEEP 
AND WOOL AWARD 


CLINTON HODGES of Sterling 
City, 16-year old son of Mr. and Mrs. 
L. F. Hodges, has been declared the 
champion Texas 4-H Club sheep and 
wool producer. 

Floyd Lynch, state 4-H Club 
leader of the Texas A. & M. Extension 
Service, announced the award which 


_ will be an all-expense trip to the Na- 


tional 4-H Club Congress in Chicago. 
This prize is provided by the Texas 
Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Association. 

A 4-H member for 6 years, Clinton 
also has to his credit the county Wil- 
son Meat Animal medal and the Texas 
Sheep and Goat Raisers’ county 
medal. 

He began his sheep career by feed- 
ing six registered Rambouillet ewes 
and two Rambouillet rams from his 
father’s registered flock. He sold one 
ram at $500 and bought 10 yearling 
ewes with the money. Soon he learned 
to keep all the ewe lambs and increase 
this flock. 

By 1947 he had 22 ewes and a ram. 
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The ram was reserve champion in 
the San Angelo Fat Stock Show. The 
following year he kept an aged ewe 
fleece and won grand championsip in 
the Sonora Wool Show on its merit. 

The next season he started with a 
ram and 25 ewes which produced 17 
lambs. One of the ram lambs was 
grand champion in the boys’ division 
in San Angelo. 

In 1949 he began the season with 
32 ewes, which produced 27 lambs. 
He used his credit and borrowed the 
money to buy 16 ewes from the 21- 
year-old Rambouillet flock of J. H. 
Sims of Miles. 

This year he has 63 ewes and two 
rams. One of his lambs was grand 
champion of the Sterling County boys’ 
show. 

In the six years he has been in 
club work Clinton has built up a 
profit of $4,384 in sales and premium 
money. He has won 65 ribbons in- 
cluding 4 grand champion and 2 re- 
serve champions. He has served as 
vice-president and president of the 
Sterling County 4-H Club and is now 
president of the senior class of Sterl- 
ing High School. 


P.ace Your Order for Luggage Now. It’s Custom Built. 


ROARK LUGGAGE MANUFACTURING CO. 


1012 SOUTH CHADBOURNE ST. 


CUSTOM BUILT LUGGAGE 


SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 
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NOW 
AVAILABLE 

A Grass Book 

Published for 

Ranchmen! 

Most Comprehensive - 

Easiest to Read 

Book on Grass 

and Grassland 


Management 
Ever Published! 


I. Grass — It's Composition and Use 
Il. Grasses Differ from Other Plants 
III. Plant Roots and Soil Life 
IV. Range Conservation and Cultivat- 
ed Grasses 
and Tall Warm Season 
Grasses 
Cool Season Grasses 
Specialty Grasses for the Southern 
Great Plains and Mexican Border 
\. Johnson Grass 
‘. Grass Causing External Injury to 
Livestock 
XII. Why Animals Graze as They Do 
XI. Flowers in the Grassland 
XIII. Grassland Conservation Is Profit- 
able 
XIV. How to Use Stock Water and Salt 
for Range Conservation 
XV. Ranch Planning for Soil, Water 
and Grass Conservation 
Additional Information — 
Seeding Recommendations — for 
Grasses 
Plant Names 
Classified Reference List 


B. W. Allred Is Regional Range Conservationist, Please Order Your Copy Now 
Soil Conservation Service, Fort Worth, Texas $5.00 Postpaid 


Book Dept. 


Fifteen Detailed Chapters! K, 
Scores of Illustrations and Charts oul 


Hotel Cactus San Angelo, Texas 
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Grazings 


By THE EDITOR 


‘AND HIS WORKS WILL 
LIVE AFTER HIM’ 

THE RANCH industry was shocked 
and saddened because of the recent 
death of Wallace Dameron, Superin- 
tendent of the Ranch Experiment Sta- 
tion near Sonora. His work in behalf 
of the ranch industry covered a score 
or more years—beneficial ones for 
those who are enriched by develop- 
ments of more profitable ranching 
methods—fruitful ones in the acquisi- 
tion of friends, for Wallace Dameron 
had many friends. 


Hard, unceasing effort, a ready 
willingness to give advice when ask- 
ed and an equal willingness to accept 
suggestions, even tempered in most 
trying circumstances, and unflinching 
honesty marked the character of Wal- 
lace Damerson. 


His work with sheep and goat men 
achieved not only results of immeas- 
urable value to the industry but, more 
important, won their everlasting grat- 
itude and admiration. He was one of 
the greatest sheep judges the industry 
has known. Fairness, thoroughness 


and sincerity marked his judging work 
which experience made brilliant. 

Among the many projects under 
his guidance the Ranch Experiment 
Station developed soremouth vaccine 
which is undeniably one of the major 
accomplishments of sheep experimen- 
tal work in this century. Almost equal 
in importance was the Station’s work 
in analyzing the benefits of Pheno- 
thiazine-salt mixtures. Research in 
sheep and goat breeding brought new 
light to the industry and this work is 
continuing under Mr. Dameron’s out- 
line as the present day ram progeny 
test. 

Wallace Dameron was a great and 
good man. His memory and his works 
will live after him. 


THIS ISSUE 

BECAUSE THE annual convention 
of the Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ 
Association was set for November 20- 
22 it was necessary that the conven- 
tion issue for this year be one month 
earlier. Usually the December maga- 
zine is the annual feature issue. This 
year, however, the November issue 
will feature the convention to be held 
in Fort Worth; while the December 
issue will be our Christmas issue and 
will feature what happens during the 
convention. Both the readers and ad- 
vertisers will benefit, we believe, be- 


TURNER 


UNIVERSAL STOCK CHUTE 


Patented Dec. 20th, 1932 


World’s Best Live Stock Machine 


STRONG - 


PORTABLE - 


CONVENIENT 


A Complete Modern, Universal Livestock Handling Machine 
Takes Care Of Every Livestock Handling Job, Easier, Quicker, Better 


In Stock And For Sale By 


Southwestern Salt & Supply Company 


SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


cause of the increased circulation and 
unusual number of most interesting 
and instructive articles written by 
those whom we believe to be among 
the leaders of their particular field. 

That today is a day of change; that 
uncertainty rides into the future with 
all of us and that research has be- 
come one of the dominating influ- 
ences in the ranching industry has 
been taken into consideration in pre- 
paring both the November and the 
December magazines. We believe that 
the ranchmen readers of the SHEEP 
AND GOAT RAISER will reap a real 
bonus of value in fine reading. We 
recommend the writers to you with 
pride and suggest that you save the 
magazine for future reference. 

We acknowledge a great debt to 
the business firms and others who are 
advertising in the November and De- 
cember magazines. Because the cir- 
culation of this magazine and its edi- 
toral content is, we feel, unsurpassed 
these advertisers are making a most 
worthwhile investment. We sincerely 
trust that the readers of the magazine 
will determine to show their apprecia- 
tion to the advertisers who make the 
magazine possible by thanking them 
and patronizing them when possible. 

In behalf of the Texas Sheep and 
Goat Raisers’ Association, this maga- 
zine and its staff, we want to express 
our appreciation to all who have made 
1950 a most successful year for the 
Association and for the magazine 
which serves it. 


WE PUBLISH A BOOK 


IT WAS A difficult decision to make. 
Quite a financial risk. Furthermore, 
it was a task involving many hours of 
tedious painstaking work. Neverthe- 
less we decided to publish a book. 
The decision was made only after re- 
viewing the most gratifying and 
amazing response of readers of this 
magazine to the articles on grass. The 
series started in 1945 and ran for 
more than two years. This indicated 
a definite need for a source book 
available to ranchmen on the most 
important crop of land—grass. 

B. W. Allred, Regional Range Con- 
servationist, Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice, Fort Worth, Texas, author of the 
articles on grass, revised the series, 
brought the information presented up 
to date, made numerous additions in 
illustrations and content, both in an- 
alysis charts and factual information. 
One of the additions to those articles 
previously published in the magazine 
is a grass reseeding chart which will 
be most beneficial to any ranchman 
desiring to plant seed on a plot of 
ground for study or to reseed his 
range. We believe that this chart 
alone will be worth the price of the 
book to many ranchmen. 

The book is published by this mag- 
azine as a service to the ranch indus- 
try. We hope that the ranchmen will 
buy the book because the information 
contained in it can be of little value to 
them unless the information is at their 
finger tips and the suggestions, infor- 
mation and advice in the book is 
understood and followed. 

While the book is technical, it is 
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written in non-technical words, in 
easily understood language. and _pre- 
sented in such a manner that its 
study will not be a hardship but a 
pleasure and reference to the various 
subjects easily made. 

The best quality of paper, the best 
printing and the best binding procur- 
able have gone into this book. The il- 
lustrations have not been cheapened 
nor spared from the standpoint of ex- 
pense and they are many and ade- 
quate. 

We are proud of this book, proud 
of the author, B. W. Allred, whose 
knowledge on grass and the care of 
grassland and the ability to impart it 
we believe to be unsurpassed. We are 
grateful to those who have encourag- 
ed us in this work and to those who 
otherwise aided the author and the 
editor. 

This book was published primarily 
for the ranchman and we sincerely 
hope that it will be of benefit to him. 


RISING LAND PRICES 
STILL EVIDENT 


RECORD HIGH prices for Texas 
farm and ranch land existed at the 
end of 1949, and land prices contin- 
ue to rise, according to a report pre- 
pared by John H. Southern and Joe 
R. Motheral. It was a co-operative 
study carried on by the USDA Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics and 
the Texas Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 


During 1949, Texas land priees in- 
creased an average of about seven 
and one-half per cent, or from an 
average of $41.36 to $44.44 per acre. 
This increase is in contrast to the 
slight decrease which occurred dur- 
ing 1948. Last year marks the third 
straight year that land prices have 
stayed at a record high level, far 
above the high prices which exist- 
ed in 1926. 

Although the price increased in 
1949, the number of acres sold was 
25 per cent less than was sold in 
1948. The average size of the tracts 
of land sold was smaller than had 
been the case for several years, and 
the number of sales dropped 11 per 
cent. 


The rise in prices occurred in 12 of 
the 18 type-of-farming areas in Texas. 
the largest increase being for wheat 
farming land of the High Plains. The 
average price of land in this area 
jumped from $32.01 per acre to 
$50.00, an increase of 65 per cent. 
Very large increases also occurred in 
the grazing area of the High Plains 
and in the Trans-Pecos and the Low- 
er Rio Grande Valley areas. 

The average price of land was 18.7 
per cent lower in the High Plains cot- 
ton area and in the Rolling Plains 
area than during 1948. And a drop 
of 15.2 per cent occurred during 1949 
in the Grand Prairie. A considerable 
drop also occurred in the number 
of sales and the number of acres sold 
in these three areas, the acreage 
changing hands varying from one- 
fifth to one-third less than in 1948. 
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The Stockmen’s 
Fall and Winter 


Insecticide 


COMBINING: 


LINDANE, for quick kill of all insect 
stages (including eggs), and 


TOXAPHENE, for longer, more effective 
residual 


KILLS TICKS: 
Lone Star Tick 
Gulf Coast Ear Tick 
Spinose Ear Tick 
Cattle Fever Ticks 
Sheep “Tick” 
Fowl Tick (Blue Bug) 


KILLS LICE: 
Cattle Lice 
Goat and Sheep Lice 
Hog Lice 


Distributed by 


Hauling Supply 


1005 Pulliam St. San Angelo Tex. 
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Now, more than ever . . . for extra profits, your herds and flocks need 


MORTON'S Trace Mineralized Salt... Fed Free Choice 


Morton's Trace Mineralized Salt fed free choice 
helps sheep grow thick, heavy wool — goats 
produce fine mohair — beef cattle make faster 
gains. The reason isn’t hard to find. 


Salt and trace minerals, working together, give 
results that salt or trace minerals alone can- 
not give. 


Salt stimulates digestion and assimilation. It 
supplies the essential chlorine of hydrochloric 
acid for protein digestion . . . the sodium of 
bile for digestion and assimilation of fats and 
carbohydrates. 


The trace minerals — cobalt, manganese, iron, 
copper and iodine — are closely tied up with 
vitamin, enzyme and hormone activities — the 
basic lift functions. 

Cobalt guards against an anemia producing 
parasite frequently found in sheep . . . it sets 
up an active condition in the rumen and in- 


testines of your animals. Manganese helps 
livestock utilize calcium and phosphorus for 
strong, well developed bones, lron and copper 
work together to form healthy, rich blood to 
carry oxygen to the cells of the animal's body. 
lodine activates the thyroid gland which con- 
tro's the entire activity of the body. 
Originally, it was nature’s plan to provide 
these trace minerals in feed. But because of 
erosion and heavy cropping of land, they now 
must be fed directly. The easy, effective way 
to feed them is Morton’s Trace Mineralized 
Salt. It is like a low cost insurance policy. It 
safeguards the health and thriftiness of your 
livestock . . . at a cost of only a few cents 
a year for each animal. Ask for Morton’s Trace 
Mineralized Salt by name. 


MORTON SALT CO., Dallas, Texas 


Write for free book and folders on salt feeding and 
Morton’s Trace Mineralized Salt. They explain the 
value of salt and trace minerals and their importance 
to profitable livestock operations. Address: 
MORTON SALT COMPANY, 917 First National 
Bank Building, Dallas 1, Texas. 


IS THE LOGICAL CARRIER 


FOR TRACE MINERALS 
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